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nTRODUCTION. Culture is a much used nd abused term. Different _ 
writers deliberately use the term to indicate radically different 

_ “realities and even when they seem to intend to indicate the same 
E realities they often v vary y equally a as much. his i is no startling: dis- 
ry but it isa situation ¥ which calls. for a at least a a brief, ‘systematic 

and fundamental e exposition in view v of the i e importance that the term: 
has been g given in the literature of the social sciences. Certainly a a 


clear statement of the kinds of agreement and disagreement that 


exist among definitions of the term is is the first step in sy stematically 


promoting agreement to | o whatever ex extent tit is now wa arranted. We 


propose here to achieve such an exposition without devising a a fun- 


ithout | 
damentally new definition of the term. 


a most generally accepted technical synoptical definitions of the 


_ term culture are likely to be defended on two scores (1) that ; they 


Rene been put to very fruitful use and (2) that examination of con- 


— 


texts shows social scientists to be far more e agreed regarding the na- — 

of the realities denoted by term than is reflected in the 

sy optical definitions. But such defenses a are flimsy indeed. For m 
of the apparent fruitfulness o of the | definitions has been « due to the 

fact that, once submitted, they have | been complied with or or wr ignored | 


. eee to the convenience of their sponsors; and, in science, “ices 


| 

§ 


p onl agreement among writers does not compensate for cruditie: 


slipshod s sy noptical ‘definition. The distinctive feature of a 


- sci cientific definition is its high instrumental v value and this derives 


see the fact | that it either ees or can n fit into a scientific 


stem, ientific be 


| 
— 
— 


_ Now manifestly we cannot burden these pages with a detailed 
of sy noptical definitions and contexts in order -demon- 


strate the « extent to. 


isals of views, and statements strong enough t to » fe ‘the ea place 


ter in the professionally unsavory and “precarious role 
appearing to presume omniscience! 


= 
The present article is divided into three parts: 
he of Cultural and Sub- Cultural Minds; 


Twenty Diffe rent noptical Definitions of the term Culture. 
__ A subsequent paper will c continue ‘the analy: sis by presenting pa was 
Various the Nature the L the Universal Culture- 


The many 


confused by 


.— mind and “the cial. ” We shall limit our problem here by - 


making a egar arding the nature of mind. 

Utilizing that ; assumption we shall p raphrase twenty definitions. 
culture along with six definitions social which facilitate their 

_ In my recent | (The Place of the Term “Culture” in Social Sciences, The 
Sociological Press, Hanover, N.H., 1935) I have made a more detailed analysis of the many 
definitions of the term culture. Either in a summary classification of definitions of the term or 7 
in the course of the discussion most of the definitions presented here as well as a number of “a 
sub- types of some of them are indicated. Here, however, I present a more complete summary — aa 
classification and my whole analysis is in a perspective that i is more familiar and — I —_ ries 


876 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Mm by ss summary exposition of the situation in an effort to promote a con- | . 
sensus in synoptical definition of the term that is rigorously demon- | 
_strable and consistent with the present stage of knowledge. It is 
almost superfluous to say that the success of thisstudy willbelimited = | 
4 ~~ by its assumptrons, by the difficulty involved in trying to treat many — fe 
ole | 7 _ sides of a large and controversial problem in a small space, and by > 
4 Seventeen Different Synoptical Definitions of the Social. 
‘THE NATURES OF CULTURAL AND SUB-CULTURAL MINDS. 
+ 3 1 I 
iim 
| 
is 


THE NATURE OF LTURE 


ons culture i in brief logical perspective without the ebscuring 
weminolaginsl differences. Only by such simp 


lific 


tize and make transparent the major ee 


“and in of the term, within the limits of this 


Mind, we assume, is a non-material which exists 
in a material phenomenon. It exists in a continuum of degrees of _ 
_ complexity from the amoeba to the human geni us and is defined = 


terms of the abilities of these bodies to adjust to and to control (1) 7 
there external en environments and ind (2 ) parts of t of themselve es s irrespective | a 


oh the external e environment; and (3) i in ‘terms s of the ability of this 


non- -material phenomenon to adjust to and to control p ‘parts: of itself 
irrespective of the material and non-materia al world : external toit. 
- self. T ‘his continuum can be divided into two main levels « or r degrees 


of mind: sub- cultural mind and cultural mind.  Sub- -cultural ‘minds — ==> 


are of two kinds: instinctive e and learned; ; cultural minds are e alway: S = 


learned. Instinctiven minds are acquired through the; germ n cell; slearned? 
1 the pre-natal and (or) | post- -nata al experi 
“of the individual All learned minds are of course dependent u 
biologically inherited capacity to jean, and so far as we know, woe 
inherits the capacity to acquire a cultural mind. 
- mind is distinguished from a sub- cultural mind in being a composite 
_ of ideas? and it consists of the sum-total of ideas in one biological in 
dividual. An entire complex cultural mind cannot be i in action at 
once. At any one - moment , cultural con consciousness is s that ; part ofa 
~ cultural n mind which 1 happens to bei in action, since there i is no “un- 


-consciou activity of the cultural 1 min The o-called ““uncon- 


be 
3 Learned (tend) here is if improperly pronounced, since it may be 
“acquired mind” might seem preferable since in 
‘lied tradition * ‘acquired” traits are those added to others known as instinctive or origin: al 
‘nature traits. Maybe it is aledes hairs to suggest that “‘acquired mind” is ambiguous owing» 
‘to popular usage in which all mental phenomena are spoken of as “‘acquired”’: genetically ac- ac- 


pre-nati ally but not genetically acquired, or ~natally 


futile speech they are likely t to use the term but in 
BPs ye they avoid it by coining other terms to indicate its denotations, e.g., wish, social atti- | 
tude, social motive. By so doing tey have seriously confused many problems of the soci al 
sciences and have lent themselves an aura of originality when saying things that are old. - 
4 See R. S. Woodworth, Psychology, 1929, pp. 580. The terms consciousness, sub- 


consciousness, and unconsciousness have various meanings. I am using the terms sub- -conscious- 
and unconscious interchangeably. r My ‘definition of cultural consciousness assumes that there 
_is no unconscious activity of the cultural mind such as that illustrated in the alleged uncon- 


c scious solving a. That is, I concede the existence of an inactive unconscious culturs al 


| 
— 
— 
{ 
to 
a 


ous” drives on this level are our ‘past cultural 
4 onsciousnesses which caused or contributed to cause the cultural 


behavior pattern manifesting i itself in any case of cultural 


‘ing fc for dreaming 


‘there i is a fc m 


At birth a human wor consists s of biologically inherited 


vives lay she post- natally traits. 

anda cultural mind. d. T he simplest possible cultural mind of course 

would bea a single idea, e. g., the infant’s s first idea. would a at that s stage 


constitute its entire cultural mind. But for m most purposes wecan § speak 


ofa a cultural mind as a composite e of ideas and this implies t that ideas 
are the only components of a cultural mind. ‘Ideas z are of two kinds: 


(a) communicated ideas (b) uncommuni icated ideas. 1 T he t term social 


attitude i is defined i din a multitude of ways | with varying g degrees o of 
reification but an examination | of ‘things called social attitudes i 


‘ research prdjects shows that they are ‘nothing 1 more nor less s than 
ideas. The te term personality i is variously y used to ¢ 
ad pls all sub-cultural traits of | the i ndividual, 7 
a nc is all sub-cultural traits, or a cultural 
mind alone ne oii it analysis we shall not use the term per- 
sonality; we employ the term mind initsstead. 
Ifa cultural mind i isa composite of ideas we must then gr rapple -_ 
with the matter as to the fundamental nature of ideas. This is a | 


knotty problem which we cannot hope to solve here, but neither can" 


_ mind : and assume the non-existence of an active unconscious cultural mind. I accept this view | 
as a theory and not as a fact. It has strong support, it simplifies the problem of offering a . 7 
- superficial definition of cultural consciousness, and pending more evidence on the antithetical! 

_ view it is warranted so long as we treat it as a postulate. A cultural mind may be divided into _ 

the following parts: A. Conscious cultural mind: (a) Cultural consciousness is but the stream 
of active ideas. Whenever an idea is active it is conscious. Cultural consciousness is of t two | 


| jnactioe ideas which the possessor can easily recall, that i is, ‘those ideas that easily flow i into 
cultural consciousness but which at any particular moment are not ‘n it. B. Sud-conscious 

cultural mind: (a) The unrecalled ideas that caused ideas that are in the conscious cultural 

_ mind. (b) Other ideas that are ‘ihe difficult to recall but which are not causes oe that are — 


in the conscious cultural mind. 


from of sensations. are external | to" cultural and the ideas of 

sensations ons are in ‘the cultural mind. 


a tvpe of consciousness. And if we assume that 
hay 
g «CS 
Be 


2. 


dunt, ideas a are a com In order 


ent in ay way a as to the consequences of present 


or to hindsee that present behavior is a consequence of past be 


havior. ® So- called reflective thinking then becomes but the experi- 


‘mental re-enacting of past behavior in the | the present, 1 in order to antici- 
6G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, 4 401 Chicago, 1934. There are may be 
a called sophisticated and naive notions of the nature of sub-cultural minds. Mead takes the 
_ sophisticated view. In summary, his position is as follows: Only cultural minds have ideas | : 
(foresight or hindsight), which means that only cultural minds experience things as means to 7 - 
ends. Since sub-cultural beings have neither foresight nor hindsight, they can neither hope for 
_ the future nor regret the past, their lives are series of knife-edge present moments. Cultural 
7 beings are unique in living in a passing-present; past and future are always present in the ex- 
_ perience of cultural minds, whereas these are never present in the experience of sub-culturals. 
From the amoeba to the anthropoid ape, sub-human animals merely advance in the complexity p 
of the situations to which they react without foresight or hindsight. Ideas (foresight and hind- a 
_ sight) are inherently communicable; there are no such things as uncommunicable ideas. 
_ A naive view contends that the higher sub-culturals have a simple kind of foresight and 
hindsight, and that they are differentiated from cultural beings in degree of foresight and hind- 
3 sight and in not being able to communicate their foresight and hindsight. The seeming use of 
_ things as means to ends by Koehler’s bright chimpanzee, Sultan, is pointed out as perhaps the 7 


_ best evidence of the existence of sub-cultural ideas. Animal psychologists who are experi- = 


menting with chimpanzees in an effort to ascertain whether they can be endowed with any 
- elements of so- called articulate language may eventually shed i important light on this pein, 


epistemology, owing to excessive of hes psy chologist’ s principle of 
_ ony. But we need not attempt to settle the controversy here. Pending further —= in 
: animal psychology we should keep an open mind to both views. Np ape 
___We can accept Mead’s definition of the term idea without subscribing to hiner notion n of the 
z différence between cultural and sub-cultural behavior. If sub-cultural minds actually do ex-— 
_ perience things as means to ends there is urgent need to speak of both cultural and ae 7 
< ; cultural ideas and to differentiate them on the basis that one is communicable whereas the 
_ other is not. The terms cultural idea and cultural attitude. would be synonyms. Cultural ideas 
2 would be of two kinds: Cultural ideas of particular phenomena and cultural ideas of a plurality 
of such particulars, these latter being labelled cultural concepts. Analogously we would have 4 
_ sub-cultural particular and general ideas (concepts) but the term sub-cultural attitudes would 
_ be larger in scope since it would even include attitudes of amoebas. Cultural ideas, cultural a 
_ Concepts, and cultural attitudes would be those that are communicable by their possessors; 
_ sub-cultural ideas and sub-cultural concepts would be those that their possessors are unable to , 
_ communicate. But in order to facilitate exposition in this paper we shall ignore the controversy ' 
_ as to whether there are cultural and sub-cultural ideas and shall adopt the conventional usage 
wherein all ideas are communicable. We shall use the terms idea and cultural attitude as syno- no- — 
yms and the term concept to indicate a general idea or a general cultural attitude. 
_ Cultural mental phenomena always occur in conjunction with sub-epidermal sub-cultural pt. 
~ factors such as emotion. We must take care, however, not to assume that this close association = 
ms converts emotion into cultural stuff. If a sentiment is defined as ideas plus emotion, we = 
_ must subtract the emotion in order to have unadulterated cultural stuff.—Throughout és 
4a paper the term “stuff” is used to. to denote that of which a a is made, whether it be 


4 
& 
Ep 
@ 
tog 
| 
ith | 
J 


ite 


which o possible a alternatives in present | behavior may re- 


rial symbols. Culture is to be differentiated from 1 the universal a 
aa differential: those traits uniquely common to all of its mani- = 


ons ive in in present cultural minds ot or are vaieiielndihe ‘by ‘them a 


_ THE NOMINALIST-REALIST CONTROVERSY. Before approaching ex. 


tensive: lists of definitions of culture and the social it is well to con- 
the most important sing roversy in definitions of thes 


e 


that: between nominalism and sociological rea 


Greek philosophers ers evolved an axiom to the 


ma 


there ; are both totalities and wholes: a a totality y being a a sum of dis- n° 
5 crete parts and a a whole k being m more than the su sum 1 of its f parts. ‘A hand- 7 


ful of. marbles, would constitute a phys sical totality ; whereas those 
melted together would be a phys sical whole. The sum of 
Is the human body ‘is a biological totality; ; those cells” 


f tioning in a certain combination comprise what is ¢ called 7 
unc nation ¢ 


human body as as” a whole— logical whole. The s sum- -total 


_ discrete ideas|in a cultural mind consti tute that mind asa totality, _ 


those ideas interfunctioning as with each other make up 


an cultural mind as a whole. And finally, a _sum of discrete = 


_ minds is a totality-group of cultural minds whereas those minds in 


terfunctioning produce a whole- of cultural minds. 
In the light of this discussion « ) f tote totalities | and wholes, we shall 
outline the the nominalist-realist co controversy. - One of the difficulties i in 


attacking ‘the problem has been that of: f stating just what ‘the cor con- 


_troversy is. We cai can make i it t distinct, howeve er, by isolating, two » dif 


ferent definitions « of both sociological nominalism and sociological 
“realism ¢ and in each c case labelling « one genuine z >and the o other s 


Genuine Sociological N <ind of 
totalities and wholes the parts are male of same ital 

kind of stuff as that which constitutes ‘the wholes. Hence a 


» 


€ groups. ‘5 speak of totality- -groups and whole- -groups pond because 
$0 some have had a to assume that only are 


a 


rs 


Culture we shall define as the sum 

| 

him 

im 
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mind, a -group > of cultural al minds, and a a whole- le-group 


= a 


a 

“tionship between cultural minds: can be duplicated in relationships | 
: 43 between parts o sofas single cultur alt mind. Consequently the laws which 

explain the interrelations of par rts of a « cultural mind are adequate 


to explain the interrelations of cultural minds with each other. The rs ig 
“parts of a single cultural mind, « a : 


of cultural m ‘minds i is s experience of individuals. Every ‘kind of 


or course, are ideas and not ser 
| = In a group cultural minds a a 


to be present i in two ‘or more saad minds (of which he may be one). r 
To him, the ; group hi yhasa complete external-world e — , when he | 


This v view is widely used by the better non non- academic thinkers, it i is 
‘implied in much of 1 the work of ‘John Dewey and G. Hz Mead, and 


it is assumed in n the pi Present Paper. But i its ‘implications | have not } y et a 
been ‘competently systematized i in elaborate form. When ‘this la latte 

is done, dissertations or is on 1 the nature of so- called p: psy chology, « on the e 


relations between psy chology a and. the social s ‘sciences s and. on the a 
e purged of confusion 


Wa as, 


"Spurious Sociological Nominalism: All groups of 
are totality-groups; there are no such’ things as whole-groups 
cultural minds. There are cultural groups made of non-interfunc- 


tioning ‘cultural minds and those made of 


of those r minds cot contains the s same kind « and qu d quantity. 


of stuff.—This ty ype of sociological nominalist contradicts himself 
since he could not differentiate the groups, i if something were not 

added or taken away by the interfunctioning. W hat i is added, how- 

_ ever, is is no different from the addition that occurs when a whole | 


‘emerges fi | from the | interrelation of two ideas i in one. cultural ‘mind. 

thoroughgoing nominalist of this: type might deny the existence 

: fet of wholes in any kind of phenomena, whether rit be phy sical, biologi- 

. Aes” cal or cultural. But perhaps most of those who 

sociological nominalism would concede the existence of some 


kinds of wholes even n though they ig” the existence of whole- -group 


F. H. Allport i is a -spons nsor of 


= 
> 
| 
i 
i. 
| 
B 


Genuine Sociological Re recognize 


cultural minds can exist in totality-groups and i in _whole- -groups but 


they misunderstand the scientific significance of these wholes. Genu-_ 


ine sociological r realists s state or imply y that an isolated single cultural 


"g ‘mind is made of a 1 kind of stuff radically different from that of a 


_whole-group of cultural minds. T ‘hey assert that a cultural mind a 
alone acts differently from the way it does when it is a member of | 
group of interfunctioning cultural minds. Therefore, they conclude, 

one set of laws is needed to explain the interrelations of parts of a 


cultural mind w Ww vith each athas and another set to explain the inter- 
ultural minds. But the socio- 
logical nominalist disputes this conclusion by attacking its assump- 


a as f follows: A cultural mind will act the s same, in a whole-group 
as it does alone, if, that mind (or a book) happens to supply 
_ the same ideas to consciousness ; that were supplied by other mem- _ 
bers of the group. —Sponsors of genuine sociological ‘realism are: Le 


Durkheim, WwW undt, and Park and ‘Burgess. 
Spurious s sociological r realism: The : spurious variety of sociological al 
- realism is about as conventional as the genuine. Tt asserts that a 


cultural mind and a whole-group of cultural minds are the 
‘same stuff seen from two different points of view and hence they — 

- must be explained by different sets of laws. Because individual and © 
group assertedly are made of the same stuff this view looks like 7 _ 
garbled sociological nominalism but since they are supposed to re 
quire two sets of laws it savors of garbled sociological realism. oy 


practice it is more like the Cooley is an — 


7 
Whereas t e e sociological says that we must have o one 


of laws to e plain the interrelations of parts of | a single > cultural — 


‘mind with each other and another set of laws to explain the interre-— 


lations: of parts of one cultural mind with those of another cultural. 
mind, ‘the sociological nominalist maintains that only, one set of 
laws i is required to fulfill both of these functions. That i is, laws that 


; apply to the int errelations of parts of a single cultural m mind also” 
apply 1 to a group of interfunctioning cultural minds; any conception 
- derived from a study of interrelations of parts of a single cultural — 


mind can be u equally yell in the analysis of interfunctioning 


tural minds and yer nomina 
pur pos rill focus his one set of culeural laws upon 
‘group of interfunctioning 


: cultural m or upon a grou 


| 
q 
ll im@ 
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strate that his te 


that does not have an exact analogy in the interrelationships- 
= of a cultural mind with another or other cultural minds. The nomi- 
aes view has wide usage, especially among non- academic thinkers. 
We see it in the terms individual- and ‘group- ‘memory, deliberation, 
-judgment, -o -opinion, rationalization, -hysteria, ~conflict, -maturity, 
-stability configuration, etc. To To the sociological no nominalist the 


single cultural ‘mind and a group p of interfunctioning cultural minds. 


are the s same : stuff and that stuff is s culture. a. arn 
The: nominalist position is destined to be accepted, if aj a | pragmati- 


ile justifiable | sy nthesis of the « cultural : sciences is to be achieved, 
for such a synthesis m must contain but « one set of cultural laws. Just : 
as ae a studies both the interrelations of parts rts of a 1 cell and 
relations of cells, so the cultural scientist studies the i inter- 
al parts of a single cultural mind and the interrelations of 
4 As: that yar with other cultural minds. And by the cultural sciences 


_ we simply mean all of the sciences that sail with the cultural mind — 


around confusion as | as to the nature of social psych 
nitions of social | psy chology a are the following: 
‘Social p: psy’ ‘chology i is a phantom s science; there is no such 
as social psy chology. (Sponsor: | Morris Cohen) 


2 . Social psychology a analyzes | the single « cultural mind as as a com- | 


ination 1 of ideas borrowed from and in that sense caused by its en- 
a > 


Social analyzes the e single cultural mind a as a co 
5. 


ination of wore borrowed from and i in sense causec by ts 


‘enviror 
BPP. cial psychology is synonymous with social science. It is 


identical with a -of the social sciences. (Sponsor: the pres- 
we are to social psychology as differentiated from the sum 


total of the social sciences, definitions : 2 and. 3¢ could n mean that — 


a psychologists generalize about c causes affecting a a particular cultural 
mind | but not about t causes affecting a a plurality of such minds s since 
; that would 


p>), 
= 


> 
| 
Tg 
__ Violation of this boundary line accounts for the great similarity be- a 7 


: 
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tween books of so- -called social psy chology and books of so- s0- called 


¢ sociology. . Definition hy howeve er, maintains ; that there are no social 


generalizations: that « cannot be ‘sub- sumed under either definition 
OF 3 and hence that social psy psychology i is identical to social s science | a 
or that either one or the other does | not texist. Wis: 
Owing to tl the controversy, betweer n sociological nominalism. ond 
socio iological ‘realism there : are two important questions 
social scientists ar e eeieds ys ided into opposite camps: (1) D 
includ n 


= 
pid 


f culture according te to whether a person- 
or (2) a cultural mind plus 7 
‘the individual. “But the sociological realist 
maintains that personality and social attitudes are external to cul- 


d in the sum- 


“dividual i is the “carrier | of culture” a and in the next that the culture 


he. carries jis)not within: him but is between him and someone e else. 7 
The sociological 1 nominalist gets into no such quagmire. To the 


ordinary sociological ‘nominalist, the culture the biological i in- 


dividual “ carries” constitutes the personality of that indiv idual and 
social attitudes are 2 all excepting the uncommunicated parts of the es 


cultural: mind. F ollowing that definition, our zestful “ social atti- 
tude” ’ measurers are merely attempting to measure and to generalize 
about communicated parts of cultural minds— they : are measuring — | 
culture. There is nothing else for them to measure. For the sum- - “4 
total of ideas, the sum-total of cultural attitudes, ‘the : sum- -total | of —_ 
co - cultural individuals, the sum- -total of cultural minds, and the sur sum- 
total of culture are identical 


OF or Cul LTURE. hes > have i what we mean 


aptable to the v varying degrees 


ie 

| 

| 
| | 

it 

4 

"4 
of the controversy between sociological nominalism and sociological 

af realism. Now_we are ready to state paraphrases of twenty different 

dennitions of the term cul 

our exposition of these definitions ad 

| of interest that different readers will"fave m tie ve 

_ tions, and to the varying degrees of prominence which the defini- 

J = The realist attitude can be seen in Eubank’s amusement at Goldenweiser’s assertion that 7 
culture includes philosophers. The Concepts of Sociology, p. 


tions have in the he are from one 


_ to twenty and readers who wish a rounded view of the plight of the 

term culture should read the entire list in that order. For the se- 
quence i is planned by utilizing repetition of terminolog} rand reitera-_ 
tion: of ideas so that, when ‘read in order, each definition tends ‘to 
"prepare the reader to understand the next one in the list. witha a mini- 


_ mum of exertion. -In ‘this si single perspective, and without the original, 


multiplicity of. nomenclatures and degrees of elaboration, the r reader 


venience of readers who dot not care to. wa 


tire ile 7 


> 


denotes respectiv a most sociologists a are 
_ to be most, moderately and least interested. This three-fold classifi- 
. oe - cation is a device for exposition in which strong and weak definitions 
ss will be found in each class, hence we need not apologize to the 
: a authors for the classes into which we have placed their formulations. : 
- Also, for the convenience of readers, w ithout any attempt to foist a 
"particular definition upon t the field and in full recognition that the 
reader should draw his own conclusions regarding the respective 


‘merits s of the twenty y definitions, the w writer offers the following con- 4 
clusion: The final choice should be between « definitions numbers is 


and 3 and after this decision 1 the remaining ‘eighteen definitions 


should be abandoned or else labelled by terms other than culture. 
The w: w vriter r accepts defi definition number I pending it indication 1 of a gen- 
eral ‘agreement o on one of f the tenable definitions. The | definitions ms 
be _1.* There are two main 1 levels of consciousness ss (a) cultural conscious- 


ness and (b) sub-cultural consciousness. Actual culture and cultural con- 
"sciousness at are the same thing. Although « culture does not exist external a 
_ consciousness, it has virtual extra-consciousness existence to the « extent 

that its manifestations (instances of cultural consciousness) are likely | to : 
‘recur cultural mind, therefore, is composed of (a) cultural consciousness 
- plus (b) prev viously manifested cultural consciousnesses of the individual 
as but having potentialities f for = 


_ ® Numerous sponsors might be cited for each of the main duteliene. I cite one sponsor to” a 


illustrate each of these major types. Some such citation is desirable to enable the reader more | 
— to relate the definitions to his past reading on the problem m of culture and to — - 


e through this en 3 
em into three 
|) 
af 
Be 
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for recurrence of cultural -consciousnesses mani- 
3 fested individuals and the sum-total of 


the sum- total of cultural minds extant at any one time plus all past cultural a 
minds, in so far as their parts survive in present cultural minds or are q 
ascertainable from material ‘symbols. The ultimate function of the 
> = cultural scientist is to employ the scientific method in mea 
" for specific manifestations of cultural consciousness to recur, r, thus enabling, 
4 us to plan and hence to control such states of consciousness with the maxi-_ 
mum pragmatically justified accuracy in order to promote human happi-— 
one ness. All of his other functions pe, this —This defini. 


2."* Culture consists of the s sum- total extant at any 


‘one time plus all past cultural minds, in so far as their parts survive in j 
“present c cultural ‘minds or are ascertainable from n material symbols. 


tie is the same as number 1 , excepting x that cultural mental stuff j is 
considered to reside in the individual external to consciousness. 


Culture consists of the sum- total of past and present cultural, minds 


F "plus those material and non-material phenomena, external to all cultural — 


toward which have or are directed. 


a definitions 1,2,a and 3 culture is s recognized to be of two ~~ 


‘communicated culture (syno nonyms: shared culture, | social 
uncommunicated culture (synonyms: unshared culture, 
‘non-social culture). In definitions ‘I and 2, parts of the cultural 
mind. are considered to be the only shared 2 _whereas in 


using the terms shared culture and communicated culture’ as syno- 


-nyms is that by independent i invention two men with the same uncom- | 


- municated original idea _might be be spoken of : 1 of a as § s haring that i idea.) 


.** Culture and the social are synonyms. consists of what 
: “definition and 2 would be called shared culture, that is, it comprises the the a 


— 


7 = Culture and the social are synonyms. Culture consists of what in 
"definition 3 would be called shared culture, namely, all communicated ; 
r parts of cultural minds p plus all phenomena, external to such minds, tow ard 

which their communicated parts have been | or are directed. Neither un- 

aspects of the c cultural mind any phenomena toward which | 


they have been or are directed are parts of culture. (Sponsor: — 
_ At this point in ‘perusal of the list it may be well to _— 


plus: phenomena external to all cultural minds. (an objection to 


i 
Die 
| 
a 
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reader not to be impatient at distinctions between these definitions 


and then to ratonalens: that i impatience by concluding that the dis 7 


ability is responsible for then mass of loose thinking i in sociology Al 


important implications. use the definitions interchange- 
ably” results in a a bungling « of p perspectives— -irrespective of whether 


the sociologist i is aware « or unaware ‘that he flits | from « one 2 definition 

‘m culture implies compensating differences in definition of other 


terms with which i it isinterlocked. _ 


6.44 is a type of social phenomena. ¢ Culture consists of long- 
enduring phenomena of the kind designated as social in definition 4, to wit: 
long-enduring communicated ideas. (Sponsor: Krueger and Reckless)"* 
—- ** Culture is a sub-type of social phenomena. Culture consists of long- 
_ enduring phenomena of the kind designated as social i in definition 5, to wit: 
long-enduring communicated ideas plus all non-ideational 
towa: which th re directed. (Sponsor: J. K. Folsom)" 
ad 8.* Culture and the social are synonyms. Culture is the sum-total of - 
dommes in the highest of four great classes of phenomena in the cosmos _ 
organic, psychological and cultural. A ‘single cultural individ- 


ua ual (cultu: ral mind) is a “psychological’ ” phenomenon, whereas a group . 
“cultural individuals is a cultural phenomenon. A group of cultural individ- _ 


zs is a whole and hence i is made of a kind of stuff different from that of a_ 

2 single cultural individual or of a sum of discrete cultural individuals. Hence 

* = set of laws 1 is necessary to explain the interrelations of the irreducible’? 
parts cultural of one cultural ‘mind with each other a 


tion of genuine realism. The seven 
—_— most t of those that iaiow are nominalistic even though contexts © 
ors are to comply with 
order to ‘make 
a 


Krueger and Social Pp. 103 109 
ution of in- 


: pres we are logically compelled to admit the existence of simple cultural attitudes: the small- 

re _ est possible pieces of cultural mental stuff, and of compound cultural attitudes: combinations of 

. a cultural attitudes. A compound cultural attitude can be divided into smaller compound 

cultural attitudes, or into simple cultural attitudes but no cultural attitude c can be reduced to 
smaller ¢ these | bei its attitudes. 


ther. Ina scientific s) system any difference in definition oF the 


— 
— 
| — 
= 
parts with the irreducible parts of other cultural minds; 
his definition (stated in many different ways) probably is the 
i 
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spo 
realism but i in 


ist entirely. we may its sponsors lt 
ir definition most similar to their own: definition $3. To gain 
unive rsal technical acceptance for any of the other definitions prob-— 


would be more difficult—especially since there is need for 


term with which to indicate the particular of denoted by 


compensate for their error ror of s ‘stating the cultural 
individual and the cultural group are radically different kinds of a 


‘Fecognizing th that cultural mental phenomena can re- 


lual and jin the | case of an n uncommunicated 


from themselves the in are dealing with unadul- 


conceal Ir 
-terated cu cultural phenomena in in 


confusio should be easily 1 if they can see that 


ocial group (share d-cult up) i type: 


na and cultural indiv vidual is. ert) type of cultural 


** Culture and the social are synonyms. Social comprise 
a cultural minds in so far as such minds directly or indirectly affect either = 
a4 a cultural minds or any other aspects of other human beings plus (b) all a4 


of of these effects and (c) the means by which they are brought about. Bite) 


— 10.*** Culture is a nondescript residual social science datum. It is an in-- 


definite left-over external ‘to but related to social, 

cal, and psychological phenomena. 
1.*** Culture is exclusively « to minds. Iti is the relatio 


ie in the cultural mind and ‘its: external world but somehow | 


s 


* Culture is is excl usive y external to minds. It consists of the 
a4 results brought about in the i inorganic m ¢ material and non-material v world A 

-:13.* Culture and * “a culture” (often called “a civilization”) are identical. 
4 A culture consists of (a) a sum-total of cultural minds whose major activi-. 
to ties form a closely | interfunctioning 1 network plus (b) the body movements 
directed by such activities and (c) all i inorganic and ot organic material and — 
non-material fcenmes toward which these mental activities have ‘een 


1ere will be bu it one civilization— 


mi 
these may be combined so that t 
world-wide civilization. The sum-total 
43), eal to the denotation of culture-definition number 3 (Ogburn), namely, the 
i 


5 


world sum-total past present ‘minds plus all phenomena 
toward which they have been or are directed. Such usage of the term civili- :- 
“zation admits of both primitive and advanced civilizations, whereas per-— 


se haps the most common definition of civilization would limit it to what i is a 


; as here either an advanced civilization or the sum- total of asain civiliza~- 
definition of culture 13) is s sponsor red by ] Gil 


_lin.* Thurnwald™ uses the term culture to indicate part (a) of Gil 


jin’s definition and the term civilization to denote the remainder 

that definition— — parts (b) and (c). In a a world that has but one cul-_ 

ture in Gillin’s s sense of the t term, the « denotations of his definition a and ; 


ogously. 


3 of c culture- definition number 3 3 (Ogburn) a are the same. : Analogoush y >. 


an a -uni-cultural world i in Thurnwald’ s definition would | be identical to 
either -culture- I or 2 


4 non- n-material 


* man- an-planted f forests as material culture but Gillin does not explicitly 
; a that phenomena such as 1s domesticated animals are 


ips weil Culture -and a civilization are identical. A civilization is a multi- 


. i” individual phenomenon consisting of the e long-enduring phenomena denoted _ 


of that part 


cultural individuals. (Sponsor: ‘Margaret — 


In accordance with the requirements ¢ 
research the | denotations of culture- definitions 1,2 2, and 


can be divided into two main n classes: (a) environmental culture and 


environed culture. This s so-called environmental culture isidenti- 


cal with what i in the p present definition i is termed culture, whereas 
the environed culture is identical with what are here called the en- 
preter (personalities). Certain writers” who 
rejected the sociological realism of definition 8 8 without realiz- 
‘ing it it have fallen into this use of the term culture. In definition a 


cultural individual and his cultural environment are two parts. 
of one whole, hence the ‘individual i is ‘supposed somehow tc to 


of a ‘different kind of stuff. from his environment. 


he Problem in Culture,” Amer. Four. Sociol., June p. 
i ee “Civilization and Culture,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., , June 1936, pp. 387- 395+ = 


“Caleure and Personality,” Amer. Four. Sociol., July 1936, p. qe 
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the world sum-total of cultural individuals and their 
| 
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En 
16. The social is the process of of cultural 1 Phis proc- 
ess occurs in two forms: reciprocal | and mutual. Social interaction is the | 
- gealpeneal process: the process of of inter- adjustment of cultural minds. Col- 
lective. action is the mutual process: the concerted action possible after 
adjustment h has occurred | cultural minds. Culture is synonymous 


4 with social product. A social product is any result of the ; process of associa- _ 
_ tion of cultural minds aside from further A of such processes. 

‘This view smacks of reification. . Eubank says t at culture is a 

4 product (p. 333)» that a product is ‘ segment of content and proces a 

_ in a longer process considered as having been influenced by anteced 


ent segments of that longer process (p. 334) and yet that — 
not the associating of cultural Hee even 


ontra-— 


4 minds, jon he includes i inventing and borrowing as cultural p elite 


ena but he does no not ‘properly allow for the fact that the process of sof a 


_ borrowing i is a Process of association and that p processes ¢ sofa association 
can b 1 be invented and borrowed ar and hence fulfill his. requirements | of © 


cultural phenomena. A single term is instrumentally advisable t to 


Mid we 


denote re all content and process aspects of the cultural ‘mind and that, a 
term n might | as well be culture. Eubank : tries | to ‘construct a a “system 
in which culture does | not yt include some content and process aspects 


of the cultural mind and i in the end unwi ; makes i it include e all 


of them. This one lan 


ner MS tem 


reasoned and original than is s generally the case in American sociol- - 


* Culture i isa trait of the pares individual. He is cultured to the ex- 
o> that his ideas and those of his overt activities that are directed by his _ 


ideas are pragmatically and hence dynamically concerned with ameliorating — 


the adjustment of all mankind. 
18.*** Culture is higher education, travel experience, refinement of man-_ 


ae isolating culture we start with an unnamed body of phenomena: | 
— the sum-total of cultural minds plus all phenomena that such minds use 
as means (all ? phenomena | toward which ideas are : directed). T his body can - | 
be divided into three parts: society, civilization, and culture. Society is the 7 ; 4 
4 world sum-total of interrelations between cultural minds; civilization is the J , 
world sum-total of phenomena used as means by cultural minds whether 
Bes be ideas or not, and culture is the world sum-total of values, that is, 


|| 
| 
|) 
4 
q f a 
4 
| 
| 
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- This tripartite densitiessinn is justified because the pattern of “historical” 


~~ is different in each of these three c ategories. Both society and wotvell 


4 


into sets of values for which there is no common 
ia nator and which move in different directions.—Alfred Weber'® sponsors 
- view in which the notions of society and civilization are unsatisfactory | 
as scientific definitions because they overlap. We > may also note that even 
in a world in which all men are agreed upon ideals (major values), such | 
values ¢ can change but they cannot progress or regress since since they are the 
points 1 with reference to which progression and regression are 1 are measured. " 
a Maclver'® sponsors a version of this type of definition of culture. He 


. seems to say that every 1 idea has two aspects, t! that 1 it exists as a means and 


as an end. Ideas-as-means are ideas as things not wanted for their own — i 
- sakes kes but 1 rather as means to ends that are wanted f for their own sakes. — 
as-ends are ideas as things wanted for their own sakes. “Psy rchologi i- 
4 cally” all ideas are both means and ends and so we cannot separate ideas" 
that are means from ideas that are ends but “ soctologically’ ” the separation — 
4 is possible and serviceable, for an idea is inevitably a means to its > 
q whereas it may be exclusively an end to another person. Ideas of others’ 
ideas as ends are culture, | that is, culture consists of artistic rather than 
a _ utilitarian social relations. The process of social change may be analyzed in 
terms of three major processes: (1) changes i in culture (2) changes 1 in tech- 
nological ideas and (3) changes in material technology. Apropos of this 


-Maclver has been criticized for attributing existence to a non ~€xiS- 


~ 


=a tential distinction between psychological and sociological aspects of the 
a0. * Culture is a type of history. History falls i into the following types: 
(a) the total flow of reality, (b) culture, namely, the flow of ideas and of all - _ 
4 phenomena in so far as they are encompassed by ideas and (c) the 4 
chronological record of things. Culture, | then, i is the stream of ideas plus 
all phenomena that these ideas were, are, or will be encompassing. «sane a 
To ) show the complete nature of any ‘phenomenon we must show it in all | 
of the moments of its existence, not merely as a | present phenomenon. But 
what is the present? If we assume that the term “‘past’”’ means what we was 
and that the term ‘ “future” means what is going to be, the term “present’ 7 
_ means that portion of time in which the future is going into the past and we 
cannot conceive of a portion of time so ‘short that it does not have both | 
past and future in it. Any length of time can be called a present -‘moment id 
whether it be a millionth of a or the so- present day, year, 


= 


omen ime, ra a serie 
.% has no known limit 1 in time extension and should be considered asa 
dynamic body of phenomena that started in the remote past with the first 


Archio Soxialwissenschaft um und Socialpolitik, XLVII (1920), 1-49. 
__ “The Historical Pattern of Social Change,” a paper eed the Harvard Ter ercen- 
tenar Conference of Arts and Sciences, 1936. 


—_ 


» | } 

7 
a i. 
| 
| 
4, 

| 


or last combination of ideas. However much authors may y be aware of the aS 


“past of culture we should eschew their synoptical definitions if these em 

- phasize that it is a present phenomenon by calling it the “social heritage,” 

or an accumulation, terms which make it the end of a time series ‘rather 


a This definition on of culture i is ; proffered as having the san same > denotation as ,@ 

ber 3 but its sponsors m maintain that it is pragmatically 
‘superior becanee it t emphasizes the evolutionary nature of that denotation. 7 
By the same token her of the foregoing definitions could be improved if 


their denotations were stated 1 in an evolutionary ers ective. A 


The list does not in include the _bacteriologists’ of 
definition i is usually. somewhat : as s follows: a a germ « culture i isa group 
of propagating germs s isolated from other ‘such germs so that i it can i 


be under the control of a scientist for amano of study. poe ; 


nently i in ‘this paper. If my prenticnginsiogs me e correctly I borrowed 
the term cultural mind from a technical article and I coined the term 
cultural consciousness. The way in which these terms facilitate con- _ 
cise and compressed exposition throughout this study i is evidence 
BP they should be part of the c common tools of s scientists,  regard- 7 


less 


less of which definition of culture is s accepted. When treated a as sy mo- a) 


; nyms of culture, , they have the advantage o _ of f explicitly s stating that 


their referents are ty of mental phenomena, and they. lave > the 


same merit when they a are used t ‘to denote only part of the | reality 
iw 
indicated t by | the t term culture. Furthermore, they clearly set cultural 


consciousness and c ‘cultural mind apart from sub- cultural varieties 7 


of consciousness and mind. Cultural mind Is distinctly ‘unambi u- 
igu 


ort is superior t to the htonnt terms which ar are neni to denote 


4 


Sheth It variously denotes” @ the total huma he 
biologically inherited part ofa human being, (c) the cu tural pis of 


a human being or certain. traits supposedly ‘common. to all cul- 
tural minds as a result. of living in a so-called primary group.” 
ao The distinction between cultural mind and the cultured mind of culture-definitions 17 
and 18 might have to be explained to lay persons but i it will not confuse ‘the current stock of a 


scientists in amy Way. 
2 See “Human Nature” by John Dewey, Enc oe of the Social Sciences. In his list of 
definitions of human nature, Dewey does not include Cooley’s famous but rather amorphous 


definition of the term. 


i 
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non-material phenomena external | to th the (e.g. g. 
This term is awkward i in not being explicitly de- 


notative oft mental it is — in having denotations. 


and we have e the expression mind ” which c carries” 
on its face ‘an avoidance of the realistic. fallacy, a declaration that 


culture: can exist inside a single individual al. 


(4) Purposive mind: ‘his term has 1 used much to denote 


_ — having free will, cultural minds being conceived to be the only 
so ed. But the term also has another usage wherein writ- 


: 


the tis strongly ncumbered by he 
realist proposition that a cultural mind is external to cul- 

| 

cultural purposive minds. Also it does not interlock so transparently . ft’ aa 
with the term culture as does the term cultural mind 

If culture-definition 1 or 2 is adop 

be indicated by the term civili 

| 


— 


_ THE UNANTICIPATED 


a Pl 


purposive action: has treated 
every ‘substantial contributor to_ the long history of 
wan ‘thought.! 1 The diversity of co context? and v: variety of terms? by 
which this. problem has been known, however, have tended to 
 scure the definite c continuity, in ‘its consideration. In fact, this diver- 
sity of context—ranging from theology to technology—has been so- 


& pronounced that r not only has the st substantial identity. of the —_ 


> 


ti ‘the ‘solution by uncon- 

a7 __ templated consequences of action to the inscrutable will of God or | 
Providence or Fate precludes, in the mind of the believer, any need i2 4 
for scientific analysis. Ww hatever the actual reasons, the fact remains 


_ that though the process has been widely y recognized and its in 1por- 
- ti qually appreciated, it still « awaits a sy ystematic treatment. 


Ween 
Although the phrase, unanticipated consequences: of p purposive 


= 


- social a action, n, is in a measure self-explanatory, the setting g of the p prob- 
of the modern theorists, though their contributions are by no means equal im. 


This problem has been related to such heterogeneous as: the problem ofevil 
_ (theodicy), moral responsibility, free will, predestination, deism, teleology, fatalism, logical, ve 
7 q illogical and non-logical behavior, social prediction, planning and control, social cycles, the 
pleasure- and reality principles and historical “accidents” 


a 
Engels, Wundt, Pareto, Max Weber, Graham Wallas, Cooley, ‘Sorokin, Gini, Chapin, 


_ # Some of the terms by which the whole or certain aspects of this process hate » been known | 4% 

_ are: Providence (immanent or transcendental), Moira, der Folgen, Schicksal, social 
a countive sy nthesis. “The present weleer hopes | to devote a ‘une now in preparation 

_ to the history and analysis of this problem. The vast scope and manifold implications of the _ 
problem necessitate my being elliptical at times in the present brief exposition. For the same 
_reason of limitation of space, I have had to eliminate most of the concrete material upon which | 


ESOF 
| 
>: 
q 
| 
| 
q 
mm 


lem demands further specification. _In the first place, the greater part 


of this paper deals with isolated pu rposive acts rather than with os 
; Bs. their integration into a coherent system of action (though some ref- 4 
_ erence will be made to the. latter). This limitation is prescribed by 


ys 4 expediency, for a treatment of systems of action would introduce | a 


further complications. F urthermore, unforeseen consequences should 
not be identified with. consequences s which are ire necessarily undesirable 
- (Grom the ‘standpoint - of the actor). For r though these results are un- 
‘intended, they « are not upon their oc occurrence : always deemed a axio- 
- logically negative. In short, undesired effects are not always undesir-_ 
able effects. The intended and anticipated outcomes of purposive ° 


: action, however, are alway s, in the very nature of the case, relatively, 


wr instance 


the re esu male ‘is “the lesser « of two 


suicide, ascetic mortifi n and self torture which, ir in give en situa- 
tions, are” relative to other possible alternatives. | 
Rigorously speaking, the consequences of purposive action 
limited to those elements in the —— ‘situation which are ex- 
clusiv ely the outcome of the actio , those elements which — 
have occurred had the place. Concretely, , how- 
ever, the | consequences | result from the interplay y of the action and 


the objective si situation, the conditions of action.! We will be pri- 
‘sum- total results of action under certain 
conditions. T his still involves the problem ¢ of causal imputation (of 


— which m more > later) though | to to be a less | pressing degree than « conse-— 


quences i in the 3 rigorous sense. These ‘sum-total or concrete conse- 


a structure, (2 ) the culture and (3) the civilization. ‘ 

considering purposive action, we are concerned with 

distinct from “ that is, with action w hhich involve es mo- 


= 


gung,” Archivo ftir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, 47, 1920, I 1-49; R. K. Merton, “‘Civiliza- 
tion and Culture,’ ” Sociology and Social Research 21, » 1936, 103-113. (Cf. foregoing article, — aa 


— 
— 
| 
it 
| 
q 
4 
: oes aga Cf. Frank H. Knight, Risk, Uncertainty and Profit, Boston and New York, Houghton i 7 
oF < Mifflin Co., 1921, pp. 201-2. Professor Knight’s doctoral dissertation represents by far the a, _ 
| searching treatment of certain phases of this problem that Ihave yetseen. 
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ime being, we will tak take € purposes as given, s so that any theories 


“reduce’ purpose to to conditioned reflexes ‘or tropisms, which 
tha t motives are simply « compounded o of instinctual drives an and | 
periential shaping of these drives, may be - considered as nde. 7 
vant. considerations of the source or origin of motives, 

they are important for a more complete under- 

of the n ed in 1 the dev unex- 


Moreov er, it is not assum that i in fact action in- 


- volve es s clear-cut, explicit purpose. Ut may well be that such aware- 
ness of purpose is unusual, that thei aim of action is. more often than 
nebulous. and hazy. This i is certainly. the ca case with habitual ac. ac- 


tion: which, though it it may may y originally I have been induced by c conscious 


purpose, is characteristically performed without such 
_ The significance of such habitual action will be discussed later. Beef. 


Above all, it mu must not b be inferred that purposive action 
“rationality,” of h human action (that persons always | use the objec- 


tively most adequate means for of their end).7 


- fact, part of the present analysis is devoted to 
those elements which account for from ration- 
7 - ality of action. Moreover, rationality and irrationality are not to be 
identified with the success and failure of action, respectively. For it in 
“i a situation where the number of possid/e actions for attaining a giv 
- end is severely limited, one acts rationally. by selecting | the ioe n 
which, on the basis of the available evidence, hast the grea ie greatest prob- ‘ 


7 ability y of attaining this goal and yet the goal ma may actually 7 not be 


-attained.® Contrariwise, an end may attained by act action which, 
et 
on the basis of the knowledge available to the act actor, is irrational (as 


- Turning now to action, we we may differentiate this i into two ty pes: 


it 


(a) unorganized and (b) formally “organized. The first refers to ac- 


“a tions « of individuals ‘considered distributively out of which 1 may grow © 


4 
4 the. ome when like-t minded individuals form an association in order _ 
a common purpose. consequences may, of 
the second type would a 


sciological analysis since the 


8 See J. Bertrand, Calcul des 4 Paris s, 1889, pp. 90 fF; ‘M. nes, A Treatise 
on London, The Macmillan Co., 1921, Chap. XXVI. 


4 

| 

|) 
= 
| 

| 
seem to afford a better opportunity for | | 
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vis 

logical pitfalls: are, ‘moreover, 
to all investigations ‘of purposive action. . The 
volves the problem of causal i imputation, the problem 


bo extent to which ‘ “consequences” may justifiably 
certain actions. For example, to what extent has the recent ~ 
se in economic production in this country been due to ‘govern 


ns s? To what extent may the s spread of organized c crime _ 
attributed to o prohibition? This ever-present difficulty « of causal 


_ imputation must t be solved for every y empirical case which is s studied. 
second problem i is that of a: ascertaining ig the actual purposes of 


a given action. T here i is s the difficulty, for i instance, , of discriminating — 
between rationalization and truth in those. cases ‘where apparently 


unintended consequences are post facto ‘declared t to have been i in- 
tended.® Rationalizations r may occur i in n connection with r rh nation-s 


‘social planning just as i in ‘the 1e classical i instance oft the | horseman. who, . 
_ on being thrown from his steed, “declared that he was “simply dis. 


in many, if 


st, cases, the observer s own expe rience and knowl. 


cage the situation him to arrive ata ready solution. ‘Ulti- 


tion a the or avowed p ‘purpose * “make sense,’ is there : 


tween these, as W “puts | it, a “verstandliche Sinnzusammen- 


hang?” ‘If. the analyst self-consciously subjects these elements: 
~ such probing, there i is s substantial probability t that his conclusion in " 


“respect to purpose is not too far afield i in the m majority of instances. 


ee Tt he evidence available will \ vary in different cases and the probable 


of the imputation of of a will likewise vary. 
vie 


It should be realized that the aim of an action and the circumstances which actually ensue 

may coincide without the latter being a consequence of the action. Moreover, the longer the e 
_ interval of time between the action and the circumstances in view, the greater the probability 

(in the ; absence of contrary evidence) that these circumstances have happened “‘by chance.” 

sa Lastly, if this interval is greatly extended, the probability that the desired circumstances will | 
<a occur fortuitously may increase until virtually the point of certainty. This reasoning is per- 
a4 aps applicable to the case of governmental action “restoring pie ” Compare V. Pareto, 
— 


te. Traité de sociologie générale, Paris, Payot, 1917, Il, par. 1977 


| 
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f organized action customarily demands explicit (thoug di a 
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 - 


these methodologic Ities are implicitly 

Lastly, may urged that a a frequent s source of misunderstand- 


‘ing: will be eliminated at t the « outset ‘if it is realized that the factors 
factors, and 


‘that we none e of these serves by ‘itself to > explain « any 


‘The n most ‘obvious limitation to a correct conse- 


“quences of action i is provided by the: existing ‘state e of knowledge. T The 


extent of this limitation may | be best appreciated by assuming | the a 


simplest case > where this lack | of adequate knowledge i is t the sole 


barrier to toa correct anticipation. Obv iously, a very 


first es from ty] pe of 

haps exclusively—attained i in the sciences of human behavior. al 
erly sp eaking, th the social scientist almost i invariably finds stochastic | 
(conjectural) associations and nc not, as in most” fields of the phys sical 


sciences, functional associations." | This i is to” say, in the study of . 
human | behavi \avior, or, there i is found a a ‘set of different values of on f one vari- a 


able associated with each 1 value of the. other r variable(s), or i in less 
formal language, ‘the : set of con consequences of any repeated act is not’ 
Most previous of unanticipated consequences limit the explanation of 
anticipated consequences to this one factor of ignorance. Such a view either reduces itself to _— - 
sheer tautology or exaggerates the réle of but one of many factors. In the first instance, the 
argument runs in this fashion: “if we had only known enough, we we : could have anticipated the a 
consequences which, as it happens, were unforeseen.” 
/ argument rests in the word “enough” which is implicitly cohen to mean “enough knowledge 
_ to foresee” the consequences of our action. It is then no difficult matter to uphold the conten- , 
tion which then reads in effect: “if we had known, we would have known.” This viewpoint is 
basic to several schools of educational theory, just as it was to Comte’s dictum, savoir pour . 
_ prevoir, prevoir pour pouvoir. This intellectualist stand has gained credence partly because of — 
its implicit optimism and because of the indubitable fact that sheer i ignorance does — 
for the occurrence of some unforeseen consequences in some cases. 
A. A. Tschuprow, Grundbegriffe und Grundprobleme der Korrelationstheorie, 
B. G. Teubner, 1925, pp. 20 ff., where he introduces the term “‘stochastic.”’ It is apparent, - 


_ course, that stochastic associations are obtained because we have not ascertained, or having 
7 ascertained, have not controlled the other variables in the situation which influence the final 
a result. Thus, stochastic associations are not inherent in social knowledge bi but derive from our 


g 


_It must be freely admitted at this junction that these problems 
have not been further treated in the ensuing discussion, but despite 
| 
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PURPOSIVE SOCIAL ACTION 


ant but there is a of consequences, any one of which may 


‘cien of of the. ‘range of ‘possible consequences, 


and even adequate knowledge for z ascertaining the statistical eo 


probabilities of the various possible sets of consequences, 


is impossible to predict with certainty the results in any 
case. Our clas sifications of acts and situations never involve cot m- Bi 
pletely homogeneou ategories nor even categories whose approxi-_ 
mate degree of ho ity is sufficient for the prediction of par- 


ticular events. 12 We have here the paradox that whereas pas st experi-- 


ence! is is the sole guide to our expectations | on the assumption that | 
certain past, present and future acts are sufficiently alike to be 


_—— grouped i in the s same e category, , these experiences a are ii in fact different. 
To the extent that these differences a are pertinent to the outcome of 
_ the action and appropriate c corrections s for these differences are not 


opted, the actual ‘results will differ fr from the « ‘expected. As Poin- 


 caré has: put ‘ . small differences in the initial conditions 


pra duc ce very great ones in t the final al phenomena. . . . Prediction be- 
es i mpossible, and we have the fortuitous phenomenon.’ 


_ How wever, deviations from the usual consequences of an n act may 


some differences: fw pre ious situations. But, “insofar as 
these differences can themselves not be subsumed under general 


2 

= , the direction and e extent of these deviations cannot be antici- @ 
It is clear, then, that the partial kr knowledge jin the light 
which action is commonly carried on permits: a varying 

unexpected ¢ outcomes of conduct. ct. 

7 a a Although r no > formula. for the exact amount of knowledge necess 


ary 
| foreknowledge i is presented, one may say in | general that conse- 


quences are fortuitous when an exact knowledge o of many details 


and facts. (as distinct from. principles) i is needed for « even | 
highly” approximate prediction. In other words, “chance conse- 4 
into completely homogeneous categories would, of course, lead to func- 


tional associations and would hence permit of perfectly s successful prediction, but the aspects 


a of social action which are of practical importance are too varied and numerous to permit such 7 
priori calculations of probability are manifestly irrelevant to specific social acts. | 
Henri Poincaré, Calcul des probabilités, Paris, 1912,p.2. 
The actor’s awareness of his ignorance and its is perhaps most acute n the 

type of conduct which Thomas and Znaniecki attribute to the wish for “new experience.’ Zz 


This is the case where unforeseen consequences actually constitute the purpose of iin, 

but there is always the tacit assumption that these consequences will be desirable. The nebu- 

lous purpose in this class of action is satisfaction. oo 

~ 
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_ quences ” are re those which are occasioned by the interplay | a forces 
- and ci circumstances which ¢ are SO complex and numerous that predic- 


Se, tion on of them i is quit ee eyond | our reach. This area 0 of f consequences 


should perhaps be distinguished f1 from that of “i ignorance, ” since 
q 


gu 


related not to the know vledge actually i in hand but to certain knowl- 
“edge which can conceivably be obtained. 


The importance of ignorance as a is by ‘the fact 


aa) that the exigencies of practical life frequently compel us to act with 7 


-some confidence even though i it is manifest that the information on | . 
_ which we base our action is not complete. We usually act, as Knight 


“hes properly observe ed, not on the basis of scientific knowledge, but 


“opinion and estimate. e. T hus, : situations which demand (or w hat i is. 
foro our tantamount to the same thing, a appear to the ; actor 
“some sort, will usually involve i ig- 


Moreov er, even adios immediate action is not exacted, there is 

the economic, problem of distributing our f fundamental resources, 
time and energy Time | and energy are “scarce m means and. economic 
behavior is concerned with the rational allocation of these means — 
among alternative wants, only one of which is the anticipation of 

consequences of action. ” ie our present economic order, it is mani- 

 festly uneconomic behavior to concern ourselves with attempts to 
- obiain knowledge for predicting the outcomes of action to such an 2 
a that we have practically no time or energy for other pursuits. — 
Anecc economy ‘of social engineers i is no more conceivable. or practicable 
than a an economy - of f laundryn men. ‘Tei is the fault of the e extreme anti-— 


noetic activists who promote te the idea of action above all Il else to” 


exaggerate e this limit and t to 0 claim (in — that virtually n no 10 time 


aa 


“tween chance” (broadly, ignorance) and “objective chance”’ (w here even addi- 7 
ok wide knowledge of general principles would not suffice for foreseeing the consequences of 7 . 
a particular act). Much the same distinction appears in the works of Poincaré and Venn, Re 

Be. CE Knight, op. op. cit., p. 348. The reasoning is also. applicable t to cases where the occupation 

of ce certain individuals te. g., social engineers and scientists) is devoted solely to such efforts, — 

since then it is simply a question of the distribution of the resources of society. Furthermore, 

im there is the practical problem of the communicability of knowledge so obtained, since it may = 
be of a very complex order and the effort of persons other than social engineers to assimilate - 7 
e leads us back to the same ees of distribution of our resources. 
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nc 
sive “fore- 


of this kind any action at all. 


second major factor or of unexpected consequences of conduct, 
: wl which i is s perhaps a as pervasive as s ignorance, is error. Error may in- 
_ trude itself, of c course , in any phase of purposive action: we may err 

= our ‘appraisal of the ‘present: situation, in our r inference from this 


to the f future e objective : situation, in our selection ofa course: of ac- 

tion, or finally i in the « execution of the action chosen. Ac common 

= is frequently i inv volved i in the t too- -ready assumption: that actions 


_ which have i in the past led | to ‘the desired « outcome will continue = 


do so. T his. assumption is often fixed in the mechanism of habit and 


En rror may also be involved i in instances where the actor attends — 

to on y one or some of the pertinent asp 


influence the outcome of the action . This may “range f rom the — 


finds pragmatic justification, for habitual action does 
fact often, even usually, meet with success. But precisely because _ 
7 habit is a mode of activity Ww which has previously led to she attain. 
ment. of certain ends, it tends to become : automatic and undelibera- 
Ss tiv e through | continued repetition so that the actor fails torecognize 
q that procedures w which ha ve been successful in certain circumstances 
need not be sc so under a any and all conditions. 8 Just as rigidities in 4 
social organization of ten balk and block the satisfaction of new w wants, 4 
= rigidities i in indiv idual behavior n may “block the satisfaction of old 
| wants ina changing : social environment. 


of ‘simple 1 neglect (lack of s systematic thoroughness in in examining t the 


situation) to pathological ‘obsession where there is a determined re- 


«Situ 


sal o r inability to consider certain elements of the problem. This 


“mm type has been extensively dealt with in the psychiatric literature. — 
In cases of wish-fulfilment, emotional involvements lead to a dis- 
tortion of the objective situation and of the probable future course 
of events; such action predicated upon “imaginary” conditions must 


inevitably evoke unexpected consequences. 


different “d ‘the of concreteness’ (Wh hitehead). 


= 
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the foreseen immediate consequences excludes 


[ERI REV 


nent elements such immediacy of interest range from 


of the “ ‘origin of the family” derived from the p prac. 


tice o of men carrying t their mates into caves to satisfy their sex drive 
out of the sight. of God might serve as a a somewhat fantastic illustra 
tion of a first. The doctrine of classical economics according = 
which the individual endeavoring to employ his capital where most — 


ble to and thus tending to render the revenue 


visible to promote an end which was no past of his in intention,’ 


may serve as an example of economic interest leading to this ‘se- 

q 


quence. 


However, acute analys sis by Max Ww Veber, it goes without 
“saying ‘that action motivated by interest is not antithetical t to : an 


exhaustive investigation of the conditions and 1 means of successful 
action. On the contrary, it would seem that interest, if i it is to be 7 a 

satisfied, demands such objective analysis of situation instru- 

mentality, as is assumed to be characteristic of hominis oeconomici. 


satisfaction of immediate i interest is a a psy genera- 


“tor of emotional bias, with consequent lopsidedness or failure to I 
_ engage in the required calculations. It is as much a fallacious assump- 


~ tion to hold that interested action in fact necessarily entails a ra- _ 


~ 


3 tional calculation of the elements in the situation’® as to deny ration- 1 
ality any and all influence over such conduct. Moreover, action - 1% 
which this element of immediacy of interest is involved may 
rational 1 in terms of the values basic to that but irrational 
in ‘terms erms of the life organization of the individual. Rational, in ‘the: 
sense that i it is an actior 1 which may be expected to lead to thes attain- 


the specific goal; irrational, in the sense that i it may defeat 


uit or attainment of other values s which are ‘not, at the mo-— 


ment, nt but which none the less'form an integral part o f the d 
s scale prociecty hes ause a ction 


tice of birth c control for “economic reasons the age- 
— » This assumption is tenable only i in a normative sense. It is indubitable that such calcu- 
lation, within the limits specified i in our previous discussion, should be made if the probability | 
of satisfying the interest is to be at a maximum. The error liesi in 1 confusing norm with actuality. 7 
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! i tior 
Superficially s similar to to the factor « of interest, 
’ Gling ten from it in a highly significant th theoreti cal sense, is ‘that of 


- 4 basic values. This refers to instances: where there is no consideration 
ae further consequences because of the felt necessity of certain ac- 
enjoined by certain fundamental values. The classical analysis 
of the influence of this factor is Weber’ ’s study of the Protestant ae 

of and the spirit of capitalism. He has properly generalized this case . 

~ 4 - saying that active asceticism paradoxically leads to its own decline 

through the accumulation of wealth and possessions entailed by 


decreased consumption and 1 | intense productive activity. 


Pris his process contributes much to the dynamic > of social and cul 
— tural change, as has been recognized with va varying d deg 
curacy and d cogency, by Marx, Vunde and r many ot 


4 
of \ values which precipitated them. | This process in part” 
Be due to the | e fact that when a system of basic values enjoins « nee _ 

4 


pecific actions, adherents are not t concerned with the objectiv e con- 
sequences of these actions but « only with the subjective satisfaction 


of duty well performed. Or, action in accordance with a dominant 
set of values tends to be focussed upon that particular value-area. . 


But with the complex in nteraction which constitutes society, action 
a — its consequences are not restricted to the specific area in 
which they were initially intended to center, they, occur in interre- 
—— Jated fields explicitly ignored at the time of action. Yet it is because _ 
“these fields are in fact interrelated that the further “consequences i in 


areas tend to react ‘upon fundamental value- system. 


ay Goe 


ind stets das Bose schate” 


Tenunciation. W em 


because the has anew element 
in the concrete e situation, , thus tending | to change the initial cou course 


j — 
1 
A tk if 
any 
| the pr. cess of secularization, of the transforma- | 
ns. Here is the essential para~ 
‘of values may lead to their 
| 
‘There is one other c conduct, 
which stands in the way of successful social prediction and planning. | 
| 
— 
| 


= 


pertain ‘Thus, the prediction return n of 


Halley’s ’s comet does not in any way influence the orbit of that comet; 5 . 


“but, to take a concrete social example, Marx’s prediction of the pro- 


"gressive concentration of wealth and increasing misery of the masses 

_did influence the very process predicted. For at least one of the con- 7 

ee of socialist preaching i in the nineteenth century was” the I 
spread of organization of labor, which, made conscious 


favorable bargaining position in cases of individual contract ,organ- Lt 
zed to enjoy the advantages of collective bargaining, thus slowing — ft 
Up, | if not eliminating, | the developments which Marx had predicted. : a 

‘Thus, to. the e extent that the predictions of social scientists are. 


made. public and action proceeds | with full « cognizance of these 


"dictions, the “other-t -things- being- equal” c condition tacitly assumed 

in » all forecasting i is not fulfilled. Other things will 1 not be equal just 3 


ats 


because the scientist has introduced a new “ “other thing” his pre-— 
: diction. This contingency m may often account for social mov ements a 
>: developing in utterly - unanticipated directions and it | hence : — 


considerable i importance for social planning. 
a. he foregoing discussion represents no more ion the briefest ex- 4% 


a position of the major elements involved in one fundamental pr 

process. It would take us too far afield, and certainly bey ond the 

_ compass of this paper, to examine exhaustively the implications of — 
4 his analysis for social prediction, control and planning. . We — 


‘maintain, however, | even at this. preliminary juncture, ‘that no 
blanket : statement categorically affirming or r denying the practical 


— 
‘feasibility of all social ‘planning i is warranted. Before \ we ma may indulge = 
in such generalizations, we ‘must examine and classify ‘the types of 


social action bard organization with to the elements here 


1Z 


4 


most st paramount to dir ect attention tow 


the need for a systematic and objective study of the elements in- 
volved i the development of unanticipated consequences of pur- 
a posive social action, the treatment of which has for much too long 


consigned to the realm of f theology a nd speculative 


it has achieved its avowed purpose. 
Corrado Gini, Prime linee di Patologia economica, Milan, A. Giuffre, 1935, pp. 2-75. 
Venn uses the picturesque term “suicidal prophecies” to refer to this process and 
‘ne that it represents a class of considerations which have been much neglected by the 7 
‘ various ‘sciences of See his f C Chance, , London, 1888, 
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come common in many lands has the 
of a science. Prior to the World War population: 

aula only i in the United States, and, in a sense, : 

France. In the latter ‘country, following t the development about ' 


demonstrate ‘that her. low birth rate would one 


her hegemony ¢ on ‘the continent. In n the United States, on the ¢ con- 

trary, ‘many writers extrapolated prevailing rates of population 

peste for the ‘the purpose o of " showing that the United ‘States was des- 

tined ‘to become. the most powerful nation in the world. It i is my — 


purpose, in the present paper, to survey and appraise | these wae 


would long | American 
would | eventually 1 number some hundreds of millions; ‘that a very 


large” ‘population ‘not only could be supported with | ease but was 


economically and socially and politically desirable.” 2 For since life 
1 In the period preceding 1790 the rate of population growth per decade ranged between 
26. 1 and 41.3 percent. In the decades ending in 1800, 1810, 1820, 1830, 1840, 1850, and 1860 
thei increases per decade in the United States from all sources were 35.1, 36.4, 33-1, 33-5) 32-75, 
al 35.9, and 35.6 percent respectively. See W. S. Thompson and P. K. Ww helpton, Population 
Trends in the United States, New Y ork, 1933, Pp. I. 
Thus John Adams, essentially a ’Malthusian who believed that America’s population 
_ doubled through natural increase “about once in eighteen years,’ ’in 1780 said that agriculture 
~ would remain the chief American occupation “for many centuries’ ’ and that America’s’ “whole 
_ territory of land” would not be “‘filled up with inhabitants . . . in some hundreds of years.” 


> Pa Commenting i in 1786 on the population i increase in 1774-86 Adams said that “‘a people that © 


gan multiply at this rate . . . will, in twenty years more, be too respectable to want friends. = 
“4 hey might sell their friendship, at this time, at a very high price to others.”’ See C. F, Adams, 
The Life and Work of Fohn Adams, Boston, 1856, vol. 7, pp. 225, 272; vol. 8, p. 385. Thomas — a 


a —_‘Sefferson observed several times that America’ s population was doubling and would continue — 


@ 


pe 


he 
‘io the middle of the nineteent 
‘| 


was simple, wants were few,? ‘prime necessities were 
children proved e economically productive at an early age, i was 


“4 


commonly assumed that the largeness of families and icaueny of 


maternity, noted by many American a i foreign c commentators,‘ 


and the growing volume of immigr ration® would continue. | ta 


Atl 


Until the | publication of George Tu cker studies in the 
‘eighteen- forties and even thereafter popula tion predicters 4 

the pop oulation would i1 increase un 

thereafte 


(33-35 percent per rdecede, pw: is, at rates approximating 


4 actually observ ed in n 1790-1860, atra rates that would permit tthe 


population to double about once ev very 23 years. The popularity of 


this 1 rate is traceable originally, to the 1 writings of Benjamin F » 


who, as early as” 1751, estimated annual number of “marriages 
at two per 100 | persons, , the ‘number of births | per r complet ted family 
ath eight, and the the period « of doubling at about 20 years. For this — 7 


_ was accepte as as approximately, valid n not only byn many of f Franklin’s 4 

American. co} temporaries but also by Malthus himself and by si such 


s 


_ for centuries to ea every 20-25 years and in his first message to Congress in 1801 said that | q 
_ the natural increase of the American people would enable them to populate the entire land and 1 
a. make of them a powerful nation. See H. A. Washington, Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Wash- i 


_ ington, 1854, vol. 2, p. 190; vol. 8, p. 8. For the opinions of various American economic writers 
on the effects and desirability of population growth in the United States, see articles by the — 
writer in Four. Pol. Econ., vol. 41, 1933, Amer. Econ. Rev., vol. 25, 1935, New England Quar- 

iy _ § John Adams in 1785 expressed disapprov val of the i importation of luxuries from Europe, 

=a saying these luxuties “ only enfeeble our race of men and retard the increase of population.” 
See op. cit., vol. 8, p. 357. Adams may have gotten this opinion from Benjamin Franklin or 

e from Gabriel Bonnot de Mably who, in a work prepared through mistake for Adams in 1784, 
_ said that commerce ultimately introduced luxury among peoples engaging therein and that 

__ this luxury enfeebled the nation and was unfavorable to population growth. See De Mably = 

Oeuvres, Paris, 1794-95, vol. 8, pp. 441-44, 448,456. 
See comments cited by Arthur W. Calhoun, 4 Social History of the American ae 7 
Cleveland, 1918, vol. 2, 

— § In 1790-1830 less than five percent of the increase in population was provided byimmigra- | 

tion. Thereafter the percentage rose, reaching a peak of 42.9 percent in 1880-90. See T homp- = 

d Whelpton, the 

crude birth rate was 55 per | 1000, », the crude death rate ean 26. 8, the crude rate of noted 

increase about 2.8 percent per year. According to L. Shattuck the pre-1776 birth rate of Boston | 

_ approximated 50. Holyoke’s figures suggest a rate of 35-43 for Salem in 1782-83. Portsmouth, - 

‘ New Hampshire, figures for 1807 suggest a rate of about 41. Studies by A.J. Lotka and W. A. a 

- Rollins roughly confirm Franklin’s estimates as to family size. See Thompson and Whelpton, 

op. cit., pp. 230, 263; A. J. Lotka, Four. Amer. Stat. Assn., 22, 1927, 154-70; W. A. Rollins ce 
Four. of Heredity, 21, 1930, 387-99; J. J. Spengler, i ibid., 23, 1932, 71-76; data for — 

in American Register, vol. 2, Part 2, 1807, p. 126. 

7 Malthus, who cited Franklin in the second and later editions of his famous Essay, ac- Pt. 
ered Franklin’s opinion that prior to 1800 the American population required little more 


a4 _ than 20 years in which to double. Malthus believed that between 1800 and 1820 the “ — 


err 
| 
ia 
3 
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nmentators as P. supposed that he 


erican might continue to double e\ every 23. years 


mber 330 millions within a century and a half.*” The 3. percent rate 
eee roved in the Niles . Register® o n the eve of the War ar of 1812, 


“| anc d, 


and, at the close of this war, was virtually embodied i in ‘Elkanah, 


>) 

_ Watson’s famous prediction t that the population: would continue to 
1790-1810 and number about 100 millions by 1900.1 
The three percent rate was s implied i in James. Madison’ 's prediction 

-_ in 1 830, that ‘the United ‘States might number about | 192 millions a 
century later, "and in a Senate Committee e report 1 made ‘in 1832,” 12 


of doubling have 25 years” in the 
_ terior of America. Malthus likewise rejected certain estimates of births per marriage in Phila- — 
~ delphia and thereabouts, utilized in Godwin’s attack on him in 1820. See Everyman edition of 
; Malthus, vol. 1, pp. 6-7, 285-87, 305-07. Adam Seybert who, like DeWitt Clinton, Humboldt, 
| 2 Blodgett, and nt af believed the American rate of natural increase to be very high, stated. 
that Malthus had over- catimated this rate. Seybert also criticized a French supposition th at. 
a _ the American population doubled every 15 years. See Adam Sey bert, M.D., Statistical Annals 
ee United States of America, Philadelphia, 1818, pp. 26-27, 46, 49, 52. Airc? 

: 8 A Treatise on the Wealth, Power, and Resources of the British Empire, London, 1814, pp. : 
18-19. The Boston Recorder, on the same assumption, in 1816 predicted 224 millions by 1925 _ 
(cited in Port Folio, vol. 13, 1816, p84). 

_ See vol. 2, 1812, p. 410. This approval was based in part on Blodgett’ s observations. T he 

oiens,' having presented a careful summary of Malthus’ views in earlier numbers of Ni ee 
Register, expressed much agreement with: Godwin’ s view that man’s misery is. chiefly 

; product of “human laws and institutions.” See idid., vol. 2, p. 409. However, in an earlier 
ee _ number (Jéid., vol. 1, 1811, pp. 52-53), he observed that the American population required 
less than 25 years in which to double, and admitted the ‘ ‘postulatum . .. that all living nature’ 
ae constantly tending to excess of increase, but in different ratios.” Niles himself, a firm be- _ 


7 liever in America’s need of numbers, in 1816 and 1822 predicted with striking accuracy the 


population of each state and of the country as a whole, as reported in the censuses of 1 1820 a and k 
1830. See R. G. Stone, Hezekiah Niles As An Economist, Baltimore, 1933, Pp. 125. Kat 
—_ C. Watson, Men and Times of the Revolution, New York, 1856, pp.  §22- 23. The a 
curacy of Watson’s prediction ¥ was frequently commented upon in later years. See for example 
_ Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 44, 1861, 135. Francis Walker, Discussions in Economics end 
‘Statistics, New York, 1899, vol. 2, pp. 121, 422-25. 
— - HW See G. Hunt, The Writings of James Madison, New York, 1906, vol. 9, p 360. Ma 
did not consider “‘a crowded state of population . . . too remote to claim attention” and said 
eo in a century or a Betle more’ * the 800-900 tailliens of acres of American territory, of 
' le,”” would be nearly as crowded as Great Britain. “There may be 
a gradual decrease i in i rate me Pheose but it will be small so long as agriculture shall y ield 
its abundance.” See idid., pp. 359-60. Earlier (1791) he had observed that the rate of doubling 
> varied: under the best of circumstances ten years were required; in the United States, less 
than twenty. See idid., vol. 6, pp. 49-50. In 1821 Madison characterized Godwin’s anticipation | 


> of sy nthetic food production as and an able refutation of con- 


fm he wrote “the [of is inherent in ‘all the 


beings on the Globe, as well of the animal as the vegetable classes; all & each of which when © 


— 
| 
| 
Al 
— 
| 
| 
of 
I. 
Madison was always essentially a Malthusian. In 1791 he stated that man, like other living 
Species, “possesses the reproductive principle far beyond the degree requisite for the bare con- 
tinuance of his species” and that the “surplus” population must emigrate, starve, be consumed an 
| 
| 


i 


OGICAL REV IEW 
and wa was assumed i in a number of predictions which fixed ‘the p popu 5 


1900 at 97- 102 millions." j. W. Scott, writing in the 


eighteen- the population of the 


4 great central Plain n. For the years. 1890 and 1940, ‘respectively, he 


tlantic Slope 22 and 40 millions, for west of the” 


another ‘century, the bulk of this ‘increase wo inhabit 


Rockies 2 and 10 for the Mississippi and tributary valleys, 


_ 48 and 250 millions. Adding 5 and 20 millions for Canada he fixed © 
population | of the valley area as of 1890 and 1940 at 53 and 270 © 
millions, of whom at least one-half and aerngede two-thirds would a 


of the Stock was in all cases to guard against the which 
_ successive casualties would otherwise effect; and the checks to an indefinite multiplication in __ 
any case, were equally necessary to guard against too great a disturbance of the general sym-_ 
metry & economy of nature.”’ See idid., vol. 9, p. 170. He observed that slavery under certain 
conditions, bad government, pestilence, exclusion of private property, , love of indolence, , dis- 
— dain for cosieadien ral labor, and prolonged lactation would retard growth of population; that : 
_ easy access to subsistence, good institutions, and the introduction of new skills and prodactiv e 
_ improvements promoted population growth. In general he supported Malthus against the crit- 
: - jcisms of Godwin and A. H. Everett, saying that, with allowance for imports and exports, — 
= “the quantity of food produced in a country determines the actual extent of its = 
See ibid., vol. 9, pp. 47, 51- 545 168-70; vol.6,p.50. $ 
_ migration, Madison said in 1791, promotes the morals and happiness and general interest — 
of humanity by « carrying the population to places where life is easier and by reducing the 
- density of population. Emigration does not depeople the country of emigration: on the con- 
_ trary, it promotes the growth of its population, for the emigrant stream constitutes a new and 
additional demand for the products of the mother country which, in co nsequence, can provide 7 
more jobs than before. Therefore its population grows through natural increase to greater 
levels. Thus trade with America supported I ,400,000 Europeans. See op. cit., vol. 6, pp: 56-66. P 
He applied the same reasoning to westward migration in America, saying that this wine 


carried the migrants to places where labor was more productive, did not depeople New Eng 

land but rather accelerated the national rate of population growth in that for every three 
inhabitants lost to the East there was a gain of five in the West. See idid., vol. 6, p. 66; vol. 9, | 
PP. 50-51, 303-304. Part of Madison’s fear of eventual population pressure apparently rose 
in part from his belief—a belief common in the eighteenth century—that it would be dificult en 
to provide employment for everyone in a fully peopled country. See idid., vol. 2, pp. 247- 48, 
1 In this report, prepared under the ch airmanship of Henry Clay and concerned with the | 
advisability of facilitating the settlement of unentered land, it was stated that “the principle 

is of population i is presumed to have full scope generally in all parts of the United States.” This — 

report is reprinted in E. L. Bogart and C. M. > en, menting in the Economic History 

of the United States, New York, 1916, p. 451. 


ie. See predictions of William Darby, Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 1 $, 1846, 502-03; 27, 
1852, 637, De Bow’ s Review, 3, 1847, 17 763 prediction made after the census of 1840 i in the — ua 


499-500, her a of 75- 110 See also estimates given wall 
ae See Scott, Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 8, 1843, 327; 9, 1844, 34-35; also 36, 1857, 201, : ; 
‘De Bow’ $ Magazine, 4, 1847, 73-74. De Bow hienestf, commenting on Scott’s predictions which | 


were referred to in a report to the British Parliament, said of the great pane area, “A biesill 
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New ork and number 8 millions; that 


marked as te as 51851 that an ] 
50 years. 


In. our of the abo ove forecasts we we have, with several 
_ ceptions, ignored estimates for years beyond 1 1900. We have ignored, 3 
i moreover, the | nature of ‘the ultimate limits to future population — 


growth, as postulated by these forecasters. Apparently the writers 


found the major check in what Sey bert” called the “want of sub- 


sistence,”” a and not in n cultural factors conducive of voluntary 

a limitation. Accordingly, we find many American writers either as- 

_ suming a great population capacity for the United States or ve 

ing that population pressure ‘would eventually require expansion 
beyond the frontiers.!8 The anonymous writer in the Niles 


a already referred to believed that New En gland alone could ; econ 
times its: then ‘that, depending ‘upon the volume of 
‘ > 

of gland woul not be: a level for 


‘years; ; that ‘the 


empire grown up bidding fair to even a Indie herself'in the dimensions popu-- 
lation.” See idid., p. ie See Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 38, 1858, 256, for another prediction 


of 20 millions for Canada as of 9005 also ibid., 29, 1856, 79, for a statement that the northwest 


most probably the latter, would be the greatest city in the great plains area by 1890. In 1847 
‘(Ibid., 17, 1847, 312) another writer predicted that by 1860 Ohio would be more populous than’ 

New York, that Cincinnati would outstrip New York City. Another forecaster predicted 
3,706,806 for New York City by 1900 (/éid., 8, 1843, 291). Scott said that “the growth of the 

Atlantic cities is more and more retarded, as they come under an increasing necessity of draw- _ 

ing their supplies of food from the very commercial cities of the center which, as some writers ; 

Say, are to remain forever in subordination to the great Atlantic emporium.”’ See ibid., 31, ¥ 

1854, 412. Scott apparently believed that accessibility to the food supply would ; give a ‘dif, 

ferential advantage to the cities of the center. 


will be at a maximum, to be for want of 


ae 18 As we show i in the articles cited i in footnote 2, ‘not all American writers subscribed to the 
at New England could support | 
“one Pes per acre, saying that “ every acre pr whe all cultivated, will yield abundant sub- _ 
sistence to one person.” He expressed surprise that despite the abundance of natural re- 


Sources in w England, many of its were migrating westward. 


a to whom 1 we hav e already referred and others 1 to whom we shall r refer or 


mp to the United States, re- 
4 7 ‘ 
> 
the evils Of population pressure.** Du Font de Nemours, in a memoir 
| 
it 


be ‘completly cultivated for 600 years and that t the ‘population 


’s supposition | that America ‘could support 500 we 


, 21 7 
approved by a writer Port 33 the Mercantile le 


| 
anonym 


cultivation, 


teen." In 1857 the editor of Hunt’ Merchants’ Magazine,* stated | 


that given 1 her abundant resources, good institutions, freedom 


it is altogether probable that, if the country succeeds in | maintainingthe 


purity of its political institutions, in one hundred years its oom will 


Certain of the forecasters seen seem tok have believ red the Uniend 


‘States: could a and would sup | support: population almost as large 


dense as that of ‘modern Europe. cast 
= and years 1920, 1970, and 


after 


in consequence into we will suppose the in- 
crease will be one-third i in each tw venty years, for forty years, one- third the 
7 next thirty, and one-fourth for the next forty years.” we : 
~~ 20 See G. Chinard, The Correspondence of Vefersen and Du Pont de Nemours, s, Baltimore, 
1931, pp. Iviii, 255. In 1771 Du Pont observed that America’s population doubled every 25 | 
; years. He was not uated at a high rate of population growth for although he considered the | 
1 welfare of a people to be of more importance than mere number, he had great faith in ee 


and invention and looked upon population growth as a promoter of cultural advancement. 
See G. Schelle, Du Pont de Nemours et l’école physiocratique, Paris, 1888, pp. 38-39, 117-18, z 


121- 23, 280. WwW hereas Abbe De Pauw (1768) considered the American repay unsuited to 


"declining but that the would soon be as as ‘the 
7 many of Du Pont’s French contemporaries (E.g. C. F. Volney) made no comments upon the a 7 
_ American rate of population growth. See B. Fay, The Revolutionary Spirit in France and 
a © America London, 1928, pp. 12-13, 17-18, 479-80; also the writer’s forthcoming study of pre- 

See Port Folio, June, 1818, p- 472; see also J. Bristed, America and Her Loe 


2 Cited i in Knickerbocker, 2, 1835) 2506 
°3 Southern Quar. Rev., 3, 1843, 3 361. 
See vol. 36, 1857, p. soo. Earlier in this same journal (21, a writer 
- 4 that the “progressive growth” of the New Englanders in New E ngland and in the parts to 


_ which they had migrated was not “likely to cease at least for centuries to come” ~~ 
% See W. C. Watson, cit-, Pp. §22-23. 


| | | 
a us Southern writer said that, given more intensive 
“the soil of the United States is capable of sustaining 

| 
i 
q 


I 
IN 19TH CE 


Lincoln \ was as optimistic as Watson. In his first conan 


om me essage he predicted 250 millions within a lifetime; in his second — 
: he supposed a continuation of the prevailing rate of increase and 2 


Capacity to support this increase:® orn 


At the same ratios of increase which w we have maintained, on an 


why 


not continue ratio ond that Our abundant room— 
our broad, natural homestead—is our ample resource . . . . Our country 
__ may be as populous as Europe now is at some point between 1920 and 1930 
—say about 1925—our territory, at 73§ persons to the ‘square mile, being 7 


of cap acity to contain 21 186,000. 


more optimistic was H. D A. W: ard who believed that the 
United States could sustain a as dense as that of Great 


Britain or Holland, that is, between 690 and 837 millions. Actually 
he anticipated 207-255 millions by 1950, 
‘There are those now living who, if internal and fratricidal quarrels 
: ee do not previously destroy our existence as a nation, will see us a people of mor eo 
_ than 200,000,000 souls . are destined to become a ‘power for good 
or for evil, such as the world has never seen, in comparison with which the 
storied grandeur of the Roman Empire wil will dwindle into insigificance.?” 
Sev eral forecasters implicitly that the popu- 


Se, 


| 
| 


lation would continue to grow bey« ond the > capacity of the United 

_ -‘States t to support: t and therefore would in ‘consequence press across 


“ nation’ boundaries. | One writer, who predicted populations of 
100 and sc 500 millions for 1900 and 2000, said that by the latter ¢ date | 


— the American population would have spread throughout the Western 


Hemisphere and made it part of the American Empire.** More op- 
timistic still, albeit more was W. asnett: 


ants’ ‘of ‘American still ‘in the scale of being, and 


See Richardson, of the I Presidents, 6, pp. 138, 1 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 26, 1852, “ae (his italics). Ward supposed the popula- 
2 tion would i increase 344 percent per decade until 1900 when it would total 102 a then — 


perhaps after 1900 because of governmental curbs on emigration and because of the removal 
__ to America of Europe’s population surpluses. Another writer, who supposed that 200 persons 
i” could live on a square 1 mile of middling land and 500 on a square mile of “better quality’ land, _ 


Abraham 
i 
Pe 
— 
Be 
| 
| 
a 
‘ 
rate of natural increase was falling. He believed that immigration would eventually decline, q .) + iz 


a _ that white population pressure would either be permitted to develop in the South or, assuming : _ 


AMERICAN SC 
possessing the vast treasures of a glorious civilization, and i arom at 
a saving Christianity, will occupy the entire extent of America, the rich 
and fertile plains of Asia, together with the intermediate isles of the sea,in 
fulfillment of the great purposes of heaven, of the ultimate enlightenment i 
of ‘the whole earth, and the gradual elevation ” man to the dignity and 
glory of of the. promised millenial day. 
Willi liam nee elie: noting the absence of such obstacles to population 


2 owth as the presence of savage Indians and the lack of transporta- 

facilities,*° advised John C. Calhoun, on the eve of the Mexican 
War, that, in view of the unchanging three percent per annum rate of 
growth, it preferable to extend the country’s 


to the. Pacific. “W hen we e have thus ‘means to decide the 


blacks.* ad WwW eston, of F Malthus, and the Earl 
Selkirk, said ‘that the rate of increase would no not fall until further 


territorial expansion \ was that the population w would total 


in pore that ¢ this 


we have observe ed, the forecasts. already examined were based 


the assumption that the rate of i increase would remain con- 


at least until 1 1900. . The. he cr credit for demonstrating the invalidity 


of this assumption belongs to to George Tucker, professor of political :, 
“economy and moral philosophy at the University of ‘Virginia, whose 


ez sis of the census and immigration returns - to. 1840 > clearly y 
Hunt’ s Merchants’ Magazine, 15, 1846, 502-03. 
De Bow’s Review, 3, 1847, 
8 Progress of Slavery in the United States, Ww ashington, 1857, pp. ~~" Weston also 
criticized Tucker’s suggestion (see below) that population pressure would terminate slavery, 7 ‘ 
_ saying that Tucker’s argument presupposed that slave breeding could not be controlled and 
that such pressure developed outside the South, would be permitted to cause an overflow of 
_ whites into the South. Weston questioned both these suppositions and the theory that deporta-_ 
tion of slaves could more than counterbalance their increase. Weston indicated that Tucker's s 
solution would prove most costly to the slave-breeding states whose leaders were important — 
_ formulators of Southern opinion and that the real solution would evolve out of the inherent | 
economic superiority of free over slave labor. See idid., » PP. 220-22, 234-42. <i ceils 


— 
f : ie 
4 
| 
q 
f 
74 
continuation of the increas 
| 
? | 
ma ily cause an Se 
tp 
Bee 
if 


hel chat ther rate te of natural i increase was diminishing He 
first, that if one « deducted | from the ¢ total ‘population the estimated 


ibutable to the of the post-17: srant: 
“es increase e attri uta e ‘to the coming t e post- 1790 immigrants, 


was evident that the rz rate of natural i increase of the original white - 
population had fallen’ steadily from 1 33.9 9 percent in in 1790-1800 to. 

6 percent in 1830-40." 3 Tucker r found, secondly, that both the 
_ proportion of children under ten years of age in the population and 


; = ratio of children under ten to white females had declined, the latter 


ratio having diminished steadily in every state since 1800 at a rate. 
inverse to the density of the state’s population. © The ratio of chil- 
dren pee ten to females, to 45, in the white population had 
fallen from 183.1 in 1800 to pny 3 and 173.2 in 1810 and 1820. On 
a the basis of his various observations Tucker concluded that “the 


- ‘Fate of increase, of the white. population has diminished, on ana aver- 


between I ,and of 1 I percent, in ten. years, and, that the dim- 


we 
inution has has been i in a slightly i increasing ratio.” 7 In 1855, on the 


of the census returns { for 1850, I she concluded that 


increased, period of would steadily increase.*$ 


his audience would live to see an American population of 100 millions. See Southern Literary — 
ae i, 1835, p. 414. In an essay “On the future Destiny of the United States,” written 
about 1812, Tucker predicted that within ; a century, even if there were no immigration, the 
America an population would grow to 120 millions, or to 60 per square mile in the then limits of - 
- the country. He expected no drop in the birth rate in the East, compared to the West, so long : 
as westward migration equalized the density of population in various parts of the United © 
States. In a footnote later appended to this essay, Tucker, who believed the American conti- 
“nent would eventually be covered with Anglo- Americans, attributed the decline in the rate of 
population growth in 1810~20, as compared to the rate in 1790-1810, to the effects of the War © 
of 1812 on ‘mortality and immigration and “to a gradual diminution i in the rate of natural 
increase. ... 
,- ‘8 See Tucker, Progress of the United States in Population and Wealth, New York, 1843, 
pp. 89-90, 98-99, 101, originally published in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 7-8, 1842-43. 
Tucker cotimated the increase of the colored pees as constant at about 32.2 per cent per | 
Tbid., pp. 97,9 90-91, 1800 and 1840 the percentage decline in the ratio 
of children under Io to white females wane New England, 12.4; Middle States, 15.0; Southern 
iv ‘States, 6.43 Mississippi and Tennessee, 2.1; Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 11.1; United States, 8. a 7 
- oo 1840 and 1850 he found the decline continuing in 20 of the 29 states for which data at 
available (see Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 32, 1855, 46-47). 
Hunt’ Merchants’ Magazine, 32, 1855, 48), 


i 

the rate of natural — 

Hee 

| 
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ay To determine the future population, Tucker supposed ‘that ‘the 


in the re rate ii increase would co continue from a leve el of 


a» 8 percent per decade in 1840-50 toa a level of 27.5 5 to » 26. 8 perc 


decade in 1890-1900, depending whether “immigration 


advance ¢ as it has done” or contin: ies “as it is.” Accord- 
ingly, he predicted 74 to 80 ‘millions for the United States. of 1900, 
depending upo on whether immigration increased or not. In 1500 
a the population will not exceed the average density of from 35 to 
sa a persons to the square mile after making ample allowance for the 

Rocky Mountains and the tract of desert lying eastern 

base. He supposed that by around | 1940 the population — 
7 number about 200,000,000, would be as dense as in Massac 

of (is per square mile), a would ‘probably y 


Although Tucker attributed the diminution in the rate of na natural ; 


increase to o “moral causes ” which had probably produced ‘ “a slight 

retardation of marriage” and d an “increase of celibacy, ” and stated 


“that the laws of population, as laid down by Malthus, must be 7 


4 considerably modified,” he indicated that the growth « of popula- 
tion would be controlled primarily by the ‘difficulty of subsistence” 


& 


ather ‘than’ by “moral” or cultural factors. He reasoned that a 
moral 
country capacity support a population. depended, other things 


qual, ‘upon ‘the diet of ™ inhabitants; that a square mile — 


diet of or food, of g grain, or - of 

thus’ supposed, despite his criticism of an English supposition 
thee two acres would suffice to support one person, that given a 
"potato diet, 1} acres | would p prov ve adequate. I Inasmuch, however, 
as he believed that “ difficulty: of subsistence” would begin to » check — 
growth when a a density of 6 60 to 80. persons per square 


1 be n necessary. a of 80 


106 See for complete estimates. In 1859 he si suggested that 


 phia, 1859, pp. 88- > sa also History of the United States, Philadelphia, 1858, vol. 4, pp. 424- 25, 
_ for a different estimate. Tucker supposed that the increasing density of population would de- 
: press the price of free labor beiow the cost of slave labor and cause the latter to disappear early 
_ in the nineteenth century. See Progress, p pp. 115-18; : Political Economy, pp. 89-90; J. J. Speng- 
ler, “ ‘Malthusianism and the Debate on Slavery,” South Atlantic Quarterly, April, 1935, PP. 
a 70-189. See also article by writer in the Fournal of Southern History, August, 1936. — 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 31, 1854, 687; and 32, 1855, 46-48. 
 @E.M, East later showed that 2.5 acres of arable land were hardly adequate t to feed one i 


| 
‘| @ 
| 
im 
tt 
a | 
4 | 


in the slave s states. se Six y years rs later, Fr rancis ‘Bony nge, assuming per 
decade increases of 23 and 1 15 percent for | the slaves and the free 


colored and a a declining rate of increase in the white population 


| 
= the areas 1840, 1850, 1900 
| were 80. 4, 55. 9, 34. and 25. 5.6. Tucker’s estimates of population 
for the twentieth century thus p resu that t the ‘difficulty of 
presuppos he “dit 
ce” would have begun | to act asa 1 chec ck, some time after _—  ) 
| 
the publication of T ucker’s findings, most forecasters 3 
; Were aware that the rate of natural i increase was falling, whether or _ ’ an 
they accepted his calculations. In 1846 Ezra Seaman, on the 
4 — _ basis of the declining ratio of children to women, predicted that the — ait 
rate of increase would fall one to ‘two. percent per decade in the 14 
and slightly less in the South until the increase per decade q 
| would be: Six to eight percent i in the North. and three to four percent 


n§ (35 pe percent in 1850-60, 30 i in 1860-70, 2 25 ‘percent per decade there-_ 
-~* after), practically forecast the returns of the censuses s of 1890 and 
> but « over-estimated the subsequent returns which he fixed at | 


| and 7 703 millions 1940 a and 2 2000. In 1857 James es Wynne, 


> 


‘supposing as did Tucker, , that n natural i increase would be i inverse | to 


| the e density of the population of the several : states and the United 7 
| States, predicted that the. ‘American population as 1900, would 


probably lie between 7 74 and 80 millions, ‘figures i identical with 


4 69, 158. R. 2. Kuczynski criticized East’s ‘assumption that 2. 5 acres were less than | necessary, : 


7 1930, pp. 284-85. To supply diets | ranging from a restricted emergency level to a liberal lev el 


_ - would require, exclusive of grazing land, 1.2 to 2.1 acres per capita. See H. K. Stiebling and 
M. M. Ward, Diets at Four Levels Nutritive Content and Cost, U. A. Circular No. 296, 
W. S. 4 Century of Population | Growth, WwW ashington, 1909, Pp. 59. 


ow ee Philadelphia, 1837, pp. 22-23, 98; Progress, etc. , Pp. 100-119; Democratic Review, 


1845, 300, 388; Political Economy, pp. 48, 51,80-81. 
Essays on the of Nations, New York, 1846, 423-24; one J- iH. Alex- 


The Future Wealth of America, New York, 1852. 
_ # James Wynne, M.D., Report on the Vital Statistics of the United States, New Y ork, _— 
Dr. Wynne was specifically aware that family size was being controlled, at least in certain 
: urban areas. For in 1857 in a report relative to ‘the advisability of establishing a hospital for 
foundlings in New York City he noted that “the number of cases of indirect infanticide, re- 
= from abortion or otherwise, was fearfully large” in that city. He found that the ratio. 
of still births to all births had steadily risen from 1:45 in 1805 to 1:12 in 1857. See Hunt's 


Merchants Magaz ine, 38; 


— 
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- DeBow, ‘superintendent of the census of 1850, indicated 


1850 , and offered al- 
ternative estimates ranging 94 497 for 1950. 


7 sg He stated that estimates of 250 millions or more, as of 1950, were 


founded upon “very improbable, if not to say impossible assu ump- 


tions, over, while he suggested 70 7° and 150° millions as pos- 
sible estima 


and 1 950, he apparently concluded that 


that thereafter 


byt y 1950. 


beginning 7 
and aad of each 25.6 5.6 iin in 1830-40 to 22 


in 1840-50 to 21. 8 in 1850-60. Charging Tucker with assuming t too 

 greata decline ir g the “ ery: 

correct assumption of a mean annual increase of three percent; 

7 ‘Kennedy set down Watson’s predictions as his own. He assumed 
that the Homestead Act would attract immigrants and that the ; 


‘persisting good economic conditions would continue ‘to foster 
lation: growth. He ‘supposed that the neg egro r rate of j increase, 22.07 | 


"percent in | 1850-60, would fall to 20 pe percent per er decade after 1880 g 


and yield 9,530,424 negroes by 1900. 
- After the Civil War, F rancis W alker, a sharp critic both of those © 


who so sought to attribute t the bulk ¢ of the post- 1790 ) population growth 
of those who contended that because of 


a a Compendium of the Seventh Census, W niin. 1854, pp. 130-31. In 1851 he predicted 

102 millions as of 1901 (DeBow’s Review, 11, 1851, 84). In 1852 in an article apparently written 
by. DeBow (bid., 13, 3852, 13- 14, 16) it it was s predicted that by 1950 the South would contain | 
os | and a total population of 80 to 87 millions. P 
oj ‘The ' writer expected a ultimate number to be ‘limited chiefly by the ‘ ‘capacity of acquiring © 

“platen ”” He believed it would be several centuries before the population i in the South 
had become as dense as in Massachusetts. In 1862 DeBow predicted that by 1930 the South — 
would contain 100 millions, the remaining states, about 155 millions (Jdid., 32, 1862, 31). 
See also idid., 9, 1850, pp. 5, for a forecast of the growth of the Southern colaced Popula-— 


Se an excess of births over deaths. See for example Hunt’s Merchants’ Piasalion at, 1854, 
7 8 Census of 1860, pp. ix, Xxvi, Xxxviii- ~xl. Kennedy added that, assuming the. emancipation 
; of au many or all slaves, the negro ‘population would hardly total 9 million by 1900 and would 
form less than 9.5 percent of the total population. Actually the negro population in 1900 was 
8,834,000, or 11.6 percent of the total. DeBow’s estimate of future negro aed was close to. 


4 Walker and Edward Jarvis drew a attention to the fallacy of Louie Schade, F. em ee an 


Kate McKean wh 


| 
i 

| ~ « 
|| Joseph C. G. Kennedy, superintendent of the census of. 1860, 
>} © found that the average number of children under 10 years of age per = 

tl 
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PREDICTION. IN 19TH | CENTURY 
clima other factors t the American population lacked th 


capacity to increase,®° reasoned that since the decline in he 


of 1850 (Table XVIII, p. XL), concluded that the Americans of 1790 had increased but 1.38 
percent per year and that the existing population consisted predominantly of post-1790 im- _ 
migrants and their children. See Journal of Science, No. 2, 1870, pp. 1-30; McKean, Manual 


38, 1858, 645. Jarvis life tables and thei ‘immigration records to show that only 10.5 mil- 


“the rate of natural increase has diminished with thei increase of foreigners. . 


= peta increase is at a lower rate in the foreign than in the American families.” Jarvis did 


- coming of the immigrants. See “Immigration,” Atlantic Monthly, 29, 1872, 454-468. Jarvis’ : 


_ : _ Walker, who later pointed out that the figures | of Schade, Kapp, etc., required every immi- 


grant female “ ‘to bear 18. 07 children each year” * (Discussions, vol. 2, PP. 419-420), criticized 

the 1.38 percent rate in his introduction to the Census of 1870 (Vol. I, p. XXIV). “Some of x 

our most pretentious writers on the subject of population have based their disparaging con- 
a ae as to the vigour of our pure American stock, in contrast with that of the several foreign 
___ elements, upon the statements of previous censuses as to the number ‘under one year’. ae 


— bo W hile Tucker did not specifically attack the exponents of this view, he did deny that the iy 


deckaci in the rate of population growth was caused by a decline in natural fecundity. See 
Political Economy, pp. 81-82. This view, apparently first expressed by the Abbe De Pauw 
Pe (see note 20, above) was repeated in substance by many later European writers (e.g. see Cal- 
-houn, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 211-13, 241; vol. 3, pp. 230-31) who contended that the climate of 
America was unsuited to European peoples and that American women were rendered relatively 
infecund by conditions of life in America. For example, in 1820, William Godwin, in a reply to 


_ States could not be permanently settled by European peoples, and that American statistics 
revealed that American marriages averaged but four children. While ‘ ‘the fruitfulness of 

_ marriage appears to be such as we might expect in rural and healthful situations in the Old 

in American as in towns and cities “the number of i . could 

So great are 
the ravages of consumption, dy sentery, ¢ or “Summer ‘Complaint,” which kills | a a large propor- — 
tion of children, yellow fever, intermittent fever, ague, etc., that ‘it seems perfectly — 


“sheond.” See Of Population, London, 1820, pp. 421-24, 435. He even cites “premature decay 


of teeth,” common to go of every 100 under 30 years; even young ladies “have their teeth dis- 7 


‘Thirty years later, Edward Cliborne, also English, wrote that “the continent of North ha 


_ America had not been, and was not likely to become a homestead to the European races, . . _ 
Bes would, from force of circumstances not likely to change, die out if the intercourse with — 


i Europe were prevented.” These circumstances were the unfitness of the climate and occa- > 


sional pestilential visitations and “* now” the influx of Chinese. As evidence he cited the alleged 


Pennsylvania.” 
United States,” of 26th Meeting of British Association for the Advancement of 
3 Science, 1856, p. 136. In 1902 another Englishman, J. Weston, presented a somewhat similar. 
view (“The Weak Spot in the American Republic,” Nineteenth Century, 52, 1902, 905-906): i 
* Ww riters with the insight of Hawthorne and Burroughs have noted in ‘both human and vege- 
_ table production transplanted from Europe a tendency to spindle upwards and lose their | 


= 7 sturdy growth.’ In men and women it is not marked until the third or fourth generation. T hat 


is to say, the United States is particularly favourable to foreigners, to their children, and some- 
aes “times to ‘their grandchildren—so kind, indeed, that they develop in it to a surprising degree—_ 
buti in the long r run it would se seem n that attenuation sets in, showing itself first in men of British 


of Social Science, Philadelphia, 1864, p. 437; also S. P. Dinsmore, Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, é 


“Not, as did Walker later, attribute the decline in the native rate of natural increase to the 


analysis was subjected to criticism by Allyn A. Young who believed the mortality data used ‘ 
Pik _ by Jarvis were somewhat unrepresentative. See Pubs. Amer. Stat. Assn., 7, 1900-1901, 24. 


= 


1 
| 
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7 Te a Malthus, asserted that the American climate was unsuited to Europeans, that the United “con j 
that, at least in the middle and the southern states, the population Could not ave maintained 
eae 
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‘rate revealed by the ensus of 1870 was not 
solely to ) the Civil War but also to factors conducive to family limi-- 
- tation, the population would grow even less in 1870-80 than in 
; 1860-70." In 1 873 he e pr redicted that the American population would 
ons in 1900. 82 In 1883 | F. W. . Hewes and Henry 
Gannett 82 millions for 1900." F H. S. Pritchett, who 
predicted 472 000 for 1 1900, in 1900, , through use eof a third 


re) of 1 1 86, 222, a1 and 4 10, 2 millions. for 
poy 137; (102; 3 4c 52 
the United States for 1930, 1940, 1960, : 2000, and 2900 A.D. As 


late as 1910 James J. Hill, assuming i a 1 natural i increase of 15 percent 
per, decade and an of 75500, 000 immigrants s per decade, 
, 171, an and ; 204 mi millions for 1 for 1920, 1930, 


. With thee etception on of the forecasts of T Tucker and Walker neither 


the population | forecasts nor the ‘estimates of “population capacity 


AR 
set down ‘American writers give ¢ evidence o of much knowledge of 


and capacity. . The great populations. predicted for the post- 
‘Uni ted States « exceed i in many ‘instances the population capacity of of 


descent. In other words, the population of the United States would decline if it 


Pe C - Nott and G. M. Ww eston anticipated Ww alker, as did conanes other writers, in — 


made “exploitation by white labor impossible. an exponent of racial 


“ polygenesis who believed human “races” to be as distinct as ‘‘species of other genera,”’ and 
_ each “‘race”’ to be suited to certain climates, rejected the theory of Knox and similar writers 
_who declared America to be absolutely unsuited to the survival of the so-called Germanic _ 
races. See J. <.. Nott and G. R. Gliddon, Indigenous Races es of the Earth, Philadelphia, 1857, 
& Conens of 1870, vol. I, p. XIX. Between 1790 and 1860, increase per decade fluctuated — 
1 32.7 and 35.9 percent. Increase in the decades ending in the census years, 1870, 1880, 
‘im 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930 was 26.6, 26.0, 25.5, 20.7, 21.0, 14.9, and 16.1 percent. See Census 
Monograph, |, p. 21. Walker’s prediction was thus fulfilled despite the heavier immigration in 
1870-80 than in 1860-70. We treat Walker’s other theories and the alleged causes of the de- | 
cline in the rate of increase in Four. Pol. Econ., 41, 1933, 654-661, and an article in Marriage — 
83 Scribner's Statistical Atlas, New York, 1883, p. xliii. These writers noted that while the 
American rate of population growth was falling, i it remained above that of European ¢ countries. 
54 Quarterly Pub. Amer. Stat. Assn., 2, 1891, 278-86. ae 
Popular Science Monthly, 58, 1900-01, 49-53. Pritchett concluded that “life in the future 
- must be subject to a constantly increasing stress. ” C. E. Woodruff said that the “natural 
limitation of the size of families by prevention of (einai or some other means’ 
invalidate Pritchett’s forecast. See idid., pp. 656-657. 
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States a as estimated care ul modern on 


The 


from the figures. Walker’s s one estimate, 


for 1900, is most accurate.°® Tucker’s higher estimate, the 


Acruat a AND EsTIMATED PoPuULATION 


estimates® 
estimates> 
(in 


= 
ncrease‘|gration! 


> 


\ 
8019 3689, 


> Watson, op. cit., Pp. 522-235 Kennedy, o op. cit., Pp. ix, gives estimates identical with 7 
Progress, p. 106 
cit., D. 
Op. cit., p. xliii. 
‘Thompson and Whelpton, op. 303. 
< 57 East (Op. cit. .» Pp. 158) has estimated that the United States ae support not more jo 
331,000,000 at the current European peasant level of existence. O. E. Baker estimated that the 
United States could support 250,000,000 at “present” levels s of existence, 300,000,000 at the 
_ pre-war German level, and 400,000,000 to 500,000,000 on “‘a largely vegetarian and dairy 
oe diet, so long as the supply of fertilizers held out.’’ See Geographical Review, 13, 1923, )P. 15, Agri- 
Year Book for 1923, p.499- 
_ Inasmuch as Walker assumed elsewhere that Watson’s would howe been real- 
ized had there been no immigration, Walker may be said to have exaggerated the potential = 
- ; natural increase of the native popul: ation unless one may assume, as he implicitly did, that the 
effect of low-caste European i immigration was to reduce the potential native population by an 
- es amount exceeding the total volume of immigration. ‘Thompson and Whelpton (Op. 7 
cit., pp. 302-11) conclude - an for the period 1800-1930, i immigration contributed more to the ’ 
growth of the population than it subtracted through its depressive effect upon the native 
- birth rate. See Walker, Discussions, vol. 2, pp. 121, 422-25. For an appraisal of Walker's 


thesis see Thompson and W helpton, loc. cit.; E. F. Penrose, Population Theories and Their 


7 


DeBow, and Kennedy, based on the assumption roughly 
an increase of three percent per annum, closely approximated the_ q 
a= 
1870 | 39,818 42,328 | 36.5 38.3 42,814 | 2074 
| 62,948 | 77,267 | 59.8 63.0 | 79,037 64, 584 7 
| fe ~ 
— 


, corresponds to ‘the actual figures 
apidly deviates thereafter. For whereas Tucker sup- 7 
‘posed a ‘continuation for some decades after 1890 ofar rate 


1900 to 16.1 1920-30. ‘The estimates of all the 


post-1g00 dates are very wide of the actual figures. W atson, De- 
Bow w, Kennedy, < and all writers who assumed a three | percent per 
annum rate rate of i increase over- estimated ‘the rate of natural increase _ 
- under-e estimated the effect of immigration. ‘or none anticipated 7 
‘the i immigration disclosed i in the last column | of the “accompanying 7 


table, nor | or the f fact ‘that i immigration \ would provide > such a a large pro- . 
portion of the increase. likewise o over- estimated the rate of 


natural i increase, an over-estimate that is greater than is indicated 


he c figures, for ‘immi- 
gration after 1843, was great Puck ould have anticipated. 


did not f fully foresee, as ann ritchett, and perhaps | 
Kennedy should have cither extent to which motives | | 
to control the size of family would multiply, or the extent to which ; 
efficacious methods of control would become widely diffused. ucker 


did, however, more than a any writer other than W alker, g gauge the 


- significance of the downward trend i in the rate of | natural i increase. 

4 Th ae / major weakness of the. American forecasters lay in their im- 


59 The | United States contain 
1960, 1970, and 1980. The and percentages of increase per are: 

21.0; 1910-20, 14.9; 1920-30, 16.1; 1930-40, 8.4; 1940-50, 7.3; 1950-60, 4.9; 1960-70, 
2.6; 1970-80, 0.9. If allowance is made for ‘the shift in the date of the census, the actual - 
of increase Per ten years in 1920-30 were 15.4 and 15.7 re- 
spectively. Immigratic 
8,680,000, 10,864,000, and 12 5131, 000. See and W op. cit., PP: I, 303. 
_ 6 The estimated annual net immigration was 36,000 in 1820-40, 292,000 in 1841- -1914, 

7 238,0 000 in 1915-30. Calculated from W. F. Willcox, Jnternational Migrations, vol. 2, p. 89. , 
Tucker did not assume that immigration would check natural increase in the native — 


a 61 Hewes aad Gannett over- estimated the n native white and under- estimated bie foreign 


_ @ During the closing third of the 1 nineteenth century analysis of birth returns, of town 

_ records, and later of state census returns, genealogies, and family trends among college gradu- 

ates revealed that natality and family size were diminishing in the native population, that 4 
a college graduates and natives in parts of New York, New England, and Michigan were hardly — 


replacing themselves, that thei immigrant stock ¥ was outbreeding and 55 m9 the native aed 
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"POPULATION PREDICTION IN. 19TH CENTURY | 
acceptance of Malthus’ supposition that growth of population 
is governed primarily by the food supply, in n their failure to allow 
_ for the cultural factors which have tended increasingly to conduce- 
aa effective voluntary family limitation. As Walker and others ob-— 
served i in the United States and as any one could have observed in 
FF rench statistics, a population could and would be increasingly r sub- 
| to voluntary limitation. 68 Had the American forecasters familiar- 


ized themselves” with the a1 anti- Malthusian literature, they would 
have revised their estimates. Malthus believed 


te what Pos 


of family I 


om Willcox has found a decrease in the ratio of children under 5 to 1000 women aged 16-44 
fi 


= 


from 976 in 1810 to 407 in 1930. With the exception of a temporary increase between 1860 and — 
“a 1870 this decline has been steady. In general the decline closely parallels the decline in French — 


natality during the same period. See W. F. Wilcox, Jntroduction to the Vital Statistics of the 
United States, 1900-1930, Washington, 1933, pp. 57-59. Willcox, noting that American fer- — 
— tility declined by about the same amount between 1800 and 1860 as between 1860 and 1920, 
or 27 and 32 percent respectively, remarks: * ‘If volitional control of the birth rate before 1860 — 
was little practised, but since that time has become widespread and important, it would seem 4 
to follow that other influences must have had more effect before 1860 than after, | and that the ~ 
ne decrease i in the influence of these other factors almost counterbalanced the increase in the in- 
"en - fluence of volitional control.” See Introduction, p. 59. Data presented by us in Marriage Hy- 
‘Le 7 | giene, 1935-36, suggest, however, that both means of limiting family size and the fact of their 
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A. B. Wolfe, Quar. Econ., 1557-945 F. H. Hankins, Pub Amer. Sociol. 


1930,  118- 
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x 
d to depopulation.™ Those who, like ‘are = a 
2d an inverse ratio he American for Casters 
d at Pearl. The Am fi 
he criticisms dir fessor 7) 
erred, in short, because they lution,” the wid effec- 
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HE TERM problem i indicates not merely an. an observed phe- 
_ nomenon but the state of of mind of the observer as well. Value 


renon Dt Value 
— | judgments define certain n conditions of human life and certain. 
kinds of behavior « as social problems; there cz can be no social problem 1 
without a value judgment. When our attitude toward a phenom- 
eae enon is involved in our concept of i it, logical difficulties arise which > 
only be avoided by shifting to an inclusive point of view which 
enables us to study both the thing and our attitude toward it. It is 
are the purpose of the present paper to suggest such a point of view for | 
’ _ Various attempts ‘to treat social 
have proved useless because ‘they have dealt o1 y with the ‘objective 
side of social | problems a1 and | have fa failed to to include the e attitude which - 
constituted them | problems. ~The attitude, the value judgment, is 


subjective ‘side of the social problem, and its existence renders 


“meaningless: purely objective account of social.problems. 


spite of all attempts to define social problems objectively de 
notatively, value judgments inevitably i intrude ‘themselves in into the 


My 


_ for there is no other way of identifying a condition as a social prob- i 
lem than by passing a value judgment upon it. Because they hav 
failed to define clearly their | object of study, which is properly the - 
condition called a social problem in yer to the attitude of the 

pers on 1 a considers i ita problem, sociologists have failed to achieve 


ireatmep 


iew of which v we speak, 1 vitiate the work of those who have tri 


deal with s social al problems s scientifically. (A) I In. 1 attempting | to 


1] accept as best and clearest the definition of social siitihiahe given by L. K. Frank 


_ “A social problem, then, appears to be any difficulty or misbehavior of a fairly large number 
of persons which we wish to remove or correct, and the solution ofa social problem is evidently | 
the discovery of a method for this removal or correction. ” (L. K. Frank, , Social Problems; : 
Amer. . Four. Sociol., 30, Jan. 1925, 463. ) Throws 
rank’s fundamental discussion. 


AG 
i 
is 
|) 
— 
aclusive 
— 


a a 


dgments from their discussion 


: fied. Value judgments are, therefore, brought into the discussion by 
some trick of words or by ‘some error of interpretation which is 


Necessary, if the e discussion is to make any sense at all. Evaluative 


ure lag concept or the definition of some concept ‘ona as fs 


social psychiatry, or social disorganization 

shuffled : so that it includes the necessary value judgment,? or, 

social planning, value judgments are assumed throughout the whole — 

discussion but are not necessarily in 


have in common, the fact that someone has passed ; a value judgment | eo 


upon them, writers then endeavor vainly to find some oth - other principle 


tation, but principle involved is never quite adequate to the 
task it is called upon to perform; the resulting monographs expound a 


admirably the relationship of social problems to culture lag, social — 
isorganization, and so on, but do not constitute complete treat- 
ments of social problems. To take the pt of social disorganiza-) 


tion as an example, it is clear that he a pees cept explains much in rl 


thread of theory : is s obviously necessary for or purposes -s of logical presen- 


Y field of social 1 problems, but does ; not ¢ explain | all. Many of the con- 


ditions which we customarily treat: as social spring, | 


of the wage- -earner, sometimes 


ted hid facts which lie 


i 
James W. W Woodard, . Critical Notes ¢ on the: Cideace Lag Concept,” Social Forces, 12, 
March, 1934,. 388-393. In this article Woodard points out implicit evaluations in the concept a 
of cultural lag. This evaluational element detracts from the usefulness of the concept t only 
when one pretends to use it in a purely objective fashion. 
Note the value laden terms in which social ‘organization disorganization are defined 
by y Queen n, Bodenhafer, and Harper: r: “Ww hen there is a state of affairs or a trend of events char- pie 
- acterized by harmony, teamwork, understanding, approval, and the like, we may speak of 
organization. When the opposite is true and there is a condition or tendency marked by ten- 
sion, conflict, or drifting apart we may speak of disorganization.” (S. A. Queen, W. B. Boden- 4 
_hafer, and E. R. Harper: Social Organization and Disorganization, ‘Thomas Y. Crowell and Co., 
New York, 1935, p. 4.) Parenthetically, the above statement as it stands is far from true, for 
conflict ig not synonymous with disorganization; conflict is frequently an inherent part of the 
‘social structure and one which contributes to its stability and permanence. The concepts of 
organization and disorganization lend themselves readily | to this type of confusion, being i in- 
tensely subjective in nature, since Page one person sees as disorganization may appear to 
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be ex 
true of m many other social problems. 


ns scientifically, w we to 

“understand we consider them problems. We 1 ‘must 


pon 


“assumption of sets of mores. Social ‘problems 
from the interaction of these two groups of mores, which we may 
call the organizatignal and the human itarian mores.‘ 
organizational, or basic, mores, are those “upon which the 
order is founded, the mores of private property and indjyid- 
ualism, the mores of the monogamous | family Christianity, and 


nationalsm< Conditions of human life which we regard as” social 


a es " problems emanate from the organizational mores as effective causes. 4 

J 


a that a a certain condition i is in n some sense 


pa. 


_ Alongside the mores there exists a set of humani-_ 
pee mores; those who follow “the humanitarian mores feel ; an urge 7 


to make the world better or to_remedy the m 

4] have limited the present of the interaction of these mores at 
present time. A lengthier treatment of the subject would have to pay considerable siomntion id 

to the historical interrelations of these setsof mores, 

_ § While an explanation in terms of psychopathology would account for the fact that certain 

NE Mies rather than certain others are the ones to pass value judgments, we must ‘sesame — 
hem. 


ria humanitarian n mores in order to account for ‘the fact that anyone passe 


|| 

| ‘ 

a 

4 

(es 

verse. Once we step out of our circle of accustomed moralities, social 

j 

Ve 
h becomes a social problem 
cessarily, as in war or by 
the miseriesof mankind are 
pie we regard as a social prob- 

| 

mr 
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ad 


oa mary group cared for i its own helpless and unfortunate. ‘Social rob-— A 


— which the pr primary group is no longer willing and 


attained group-v expression ata late period : 
ur history, following the breakdown of primary group 


lems as we know them area t phenomenon of secondary gi 
able to take care es 
of its members. It. this breakdown which called group wide 


humanitarianism i into existence; it was this. situation which brought 
about ‘that we were asked to feel sy mpathy for those whom we 
d never seen. Humanitarian mores are ‘frequently expressed, for 


are highly” verbal, and they command the instant assent of 


The formula which crystallizes in in our minds as we social 


from the a1 


law is the formal cause of crime. Value judgments ‘originate 
I e hum manitarian mores, which are somewhat in conflict with © 
rganizational mores. Social problems are moral problems; i 
are like the problems of a problem play. The existence of some aoe a 
moral problem 1 is the thread that all social problems: 


n the individua al and social conflict i in in the group. It is thus that the — 
strain for consistency in n the m mores expresses: s itself.® 


_W hen someone has expressed a a value judgment upon s some con-_ 
dition of human life which 1 originates from the organizational mores, 


and begins tor reflect 1 upon 1 possible c courses of action, he is at las last i tin ig 

Position | to 0 understand t the sense in 1 which social problems are com- 


. For the ‘same mores from which the deplored. conditions origi- 


ate continue to « 0 operate to limit any action which one takes i in order 
o remedy them. Frank illustrates this limiting action | of the organ- 
- §T should not Tike to be understood as making a claim for the originality of this conception 


é social problems. My i interpretation is apparently n not very far from Sumner’s. L. K, Frank, 
in the ] paper quoted and in some other writings, appears to have anticipated my ne ll 
a almost completely. Burgess makes use of a similar conception in one of his papers. (See E. W. 

: Burgess, “Social Planning and the Mores,” Pub. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 29, No. 3, 1- -18.) In nu- 
merous writings Woodard has attacked the same problem by means of a different type of 
analysis; I have in fact borrowed some terminology and certain interpretations from him. The Pi 
_ Marxian conception of dialectic seems closely related to my interpretation; so, I am informed, | 
are certain passages of Bergson. It appears, then, that a great many thinkers have converged — Bk 

_ upon what i is essentially the same interpretation a fact which should ‘serve, y at a any rate, to 


ion, a fac 
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AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


“housing problem to a man | from 


a sociologist, anda a historian to explain ‘ous the sy stem of private prop- 5 
erty, the price system, popular government, congestion of population, | 
transportation, and so on - And when they had severally and jointly ex. ; 
pounded the complexities of the situation, pointing out that we cannot jt just — ~ 
_ build houses, but must rely upon individual initiative and private enter- 

prise to enter the field of building construction, that we must use the ‘ “price a 
system ” to obtain the needed land which is someone’s private property, to — 
- necessary materials and to hire the skilled labor, that we must 
borrow capital on mortgages to finance these expenditures, paying a bonus © 
to induce someone to lend that capital and also ) pay interest on the loan, 
together with amortization quotas and then we must contrive to rent these | 

_ dwellings in accordance with a multiplicity of rules and regulations about . 
_ leases and so on—after all these sundry explanations showing that to get 

we must not infringe anyone’s rights of private property or — 

_ freedom to make a profit, and that what we we want is to find a way of getting — 
houses without interefering w with anyone’s customary activities, our visitor 


wold suddenly exclaim, “Y es, I nae to see; have you any other such © 
297 : 


‘our own moral imperacives hat j is the which should 
guide the sociologist as he seeks to study social problems scientifi- 
3 cally. Let us attempt to sketch the outlines of this conflict of mores _ 
a regard to a few typical social problems. Poverty i is a social 
a __ problem, , when it exists in the midst of plenty, or or in a world in which | | 
universal plenty i is a technological possibility. The value 
passed « on poverty defines as at least i in ‘part socially caused and 
as which aught to be: e remedied | simpleton would sug- 
1 the midst of oh 


income. Wer reject this solution at once would 


. interfere with the i institution n of private property, , would destroy _— 
"incentive for thrift and hard work and disjoint the entire economic 


ystem hat i is done to allev; iate Poverty must 


= 


a ” ment is passed, not t upon the conditions of someone’s life, but upon 
her family and com- 


+g 
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q Ye a 


Ar 
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a 
be done within the | 
an 


munity and unreasoned s 


‘ to save t 


‘not | 
macy andi injuring the ‘morality ‘upon ¥ 1 which he monogamous 


a ‘is: founded. Likewise, venereal disease becomes a social problem in | 
‘z hat it arises from our family institutions and also in that the medi- 
si means which could be used to prevent it, which would unques- i, 
BE cows be fairly effective, cannot be employed for fear of altering ts 
mores of The s situation is itisa question a 


as SUPE 


1 agency operating 


conflicts of mores. appear in those situations, fre equent 

enough i in -unemploy ment relief, in which human misery y and n mis- 

a behavior a are intermingled. Ww hen people suffer privation, the 


es es not ot approach the 1 income of the employ od, ‘relative ly few ob- 


they ar are grateful not 


"Violations of the organizational mores the situation of 
_ recipient of charity arise, and the untrained investigator will quite 
_ possibly , cut off relief in a storm of moral indignation. Herein he is 


; 
in agreement with the moral sense of the | greater part of the com- a 
at this point to bring 4 


munity. The trained social worker attempts 
the investigator over to a more broadly humanitarian point of view. = . 


sae [ti is necessary to remember that in all this the humanitarian is" 
following his own he has received irrationally 


udgment or on judge o or 


ey 
Davis, “The App ication of Scienes to Personal Relations, A of the 
mily Clinic Idea,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1 , April, 1936, 236-247. 
ee For a delightful « discussion of a number of ore situations, see the column, Miss Bailey w- 


but he canno | community t 
‘a — 
—_penetratin 
the old live ir ey are off the relief 
own group. When he means 
perfecely 


\MERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVI IEW 
hate the man who hates. the negro. . Often the humanitarian has: all 
the j prejudices of his soci society upside down, and one } who t: talks to him 


Gad 
is reminded that there is sti till “a ‘superstition in avoiding super- 
stition, when men think t o do best when they go furthest from the _ 


‘superstition formerly recei a” Among the sociologists, those io 


ived.’ 
teach ‘so- called ‘attitudes cou are particularly likely to fall into 


few further tek The humanitarian 
7 often argues for his reforms on the basis of considerations ' which are 
na ‘consonant with the organizational mores but alien to the spirit of 
; he advocates a new system of poor relief, saying 
while really he is hoping that it will prove 
re humane. ihe ‘all ot us must do sometimes, ir 
inicate truth he he has to lie a little. Great confusion i is ause 7 


ractical 
& and Tunmesersearied universes of discourse. Orthodox e economist have a 


> recognized the. umanitarian 1: impulse i in an almost perverted m manner 


they: owlishly assure us us that prevalent economic practices are not 
at they s em to be, but are in 1 the long run ultra- humanitaria an. 


Certain implications of f this int 


a terpretation of social problems on 
the basis. of conflict i in 1 the mores seem very y clear. I should venture 


(1) The notion of conflict of mores a nables us to understand wh a 


L. Progress in dealing with social problems is so slow. Social — 
ae not solved because people do not want to solve them. From a_ 

thousand scattered sources the evidence converges upon this 

parently unavoidable conclusion, from the history of reform move- 


ments, from the biographies and autobiographies of reformers, from 
politics, from the records of p peace conferences, from the field of 


4 
social work, from: private > discussions, and even from the debates of 


so-called radical groups. Even those who are most concerned about 


social problems are not quite a at themselves in in theit r desire 


to o solve ther them. olving social problems would necessitate a change 


in the organizational_mores fram which they arise. The humani- 


 tarian, for all his’ allegiance fo the humanitarian_mores, i is yet 

4 member < of our society and as such i is under the sway of i its 0 rgan- 
izational mores. wishes to improve e the condition of the. 
but nat.to interfere with private property. | - Until the humanitarian 


is s willing to give 


— 
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the two men might have behaved. Professing to be completely 


against th 
The Sa faces i is s that the human misery which het | 


deplores is a is a necessary part of a ‘social order which seems to hi 


eS good. A cruel person may amuse himself at the e expense of humani- 


_tarians by suggesting simple and effective means to secure the ends 


a. hich they believe they value above all others, or a cynical person ; 
= use this device to block reform.¢The means suggested, if ade- 
"quate to the ends, are certain to involve deep changes in our society 
and their cost terrifies the humanitarian so that he feels a 
to make excuses.\ The pacifist is sincerely concerned about war, and 
he will even assent to the general proposition | that perman 


requires, 2 among other things, a a redistribution of world 
suggest that United States : should ea start b 


Philippines a 


y price; he w wan ts 


of things in the in the p present o t order which 
“necessitate \ war. He wants a ‘miracle. Lincoln Steffens. tells how the | 
Bi shrewd but illiberal Clemenceau defeated Wilson by showing him 
the costs of peace; the incident is valuable, at any rate, as showing 


sympathy with Wilson’s ideals, Clemenceau stated that peace 
a involve giving up empire and the thought of empire; for 


England it would involve the loss of colonies; the French would — 


e to come out of Morocco; ‘the United would have to. 


sland | possessions, give up spheres of influence, ¢ abrogate 
he Monroe doctrine, and so on. .W hen Wilson replied that America 


was not ready to go quite so far, all at ut once, Clem Clemenceau r ted 


iyi... Frank ‘idl his intelli ent Martian say: ‘ “If iti is not indelicate of me to remark, ever 
g' y: 


poe problem you describe seems to have the same characteristics as every other social prob- _ 

blem is to find some way of avoiding the undesirable conse- 
quences of your | ur_established laws, institutions, and s social practices, without changing those 
established laws, etc. In other words, you appear to sar to be S seckilig & way to cultivate the —" 
without ‘the ! erate which, in a world of cause and effect is somewhat difficult 


ns, A, 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND THE MORES 
in some cases to run squarely against them, he must 
| 
ion, and the pacifist usually loses heart! Indeed, 
one wonders whether there are many pacifists whose eee ah in 
pacifist does not really want peace at its necessar 
4 
3 
| 
av 
; 
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est ome foe France to make war was W 
omen down. One is reminded of Bacon’s say ing, “For it is “of . 
~ solecism: of power to think to command the end, and yet not to _ 


When o one considers the conditions under which the humanitarian 
impulse con comes to ‘expression, che m must ‘realize that the urge to » do 


| something f for others is not a very. important determinant of change 
in our society, , for any translation of humanitarianism i into —— 


a 


lis fenced i in bo restrictions which usually limit i it. to trivialities. T he 


. 


expression of humanitarian must remain almost 


quisitive giving ve vet 


or the verbal expressio1 
another, but many would by putting» humanitarianism into 


practice, and someone would certainly lose by “any conceivable r re- 


form. From the powerful mame tty ho i is 


— to eform. 


a participate in social change i in any important or fi idamental way. 


he rivate agency» de ends for its support upon v voluntary con- 

.[ -ributions, and the contributions of the rich greatly outweight those oe 


everyone ¢ else. ‘The social worker earnestly follows the humani- 

tarian | mores; a and passes value judgments upon conditions of human 
 Tifey which originate from the organizational mores, but he dares n 
attack those ‘organizational mores directly and effectively, for 


_ people who pay his salary and in ‘countless ways assist him in his 
work of mercy are the persons who profit from the continuation | of 
things as they are] An analysis of the board of directors of a private 

; ency, and of the list of large c contributors, will usually reveal — 
among these ‘ “angels” a large: sprinkling of p persons s who own 


slum tenements, profit | frome sweated | labor, , speculate i in real estate 


| ways, and make lucrative deals with a 
government, to block effectively or very greatly to hinder any 


a tempt ‘to change the conditions of the nm masses. The wives of preda- 


iS tory business men may have’ their pet charities, but they a ar not | 


ss going t to. subsidize a revo ution.! Lincoln Steffens f found that it was: 


| 

> 

A 

— 
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not ‘the worst people but the best people who 
reform. Nor does the social worker who i 1S attached to to a govern- ia 


_ mental z agency | labor i in an ideal situation. He does not have: to carry 


= on 1 sofa pillows, but | he has to to work: poli- 


| 


The confit of motives with which we face 
oncerning 
“Although have studied social problems for many 
years, they have produced astonishingly little systematic -thought 
concerning them. Sociologists have display ed a considerable 


ard 


ency to take over the formulations of social workers. Let us at-— 


_ tempt a brief critical analysis , of the mental product of the > socia 


_ worker. The mental pr processes esses of social workers as a group may ay per 
haps | be described as aim- inhibited. The - profession: lacks a a philos- 


_ ophy, and lacks i it precisely because some generations. of social work- 
ef 


ers have defined their task narrowly i in terms of a 


a certain dis distance, when ‘one habit « of breaking o off fF 

. any ac action, or r speech, or thought, when it reaches a point» where i it 
may « offend someone important, he loses the faculty ‘carrying: 

mental processes through to ‘completion. The task determines the 

“content and of the mind to a considerable. degree; the 

. s which the social worker sets for his intelligence is to work ee 
amelior ation and remain within the bounds of the 

mores. ‘He must there ore, eep his mental | processes fragmentary. 


"Other characteristics betray the useful 


security, and brands of salvation- 


gt 
4 
of social case work a 
— 
| 
| 
aa -semphasis of the individual causes of poverty. There is the tendency 
regard social probiems as the problems of poor people exclusively. 
Euphemisms becloud the premises and the conclusions of the social 
worker to an amazing degree, and only a few of the boldest escape 
the tendency to speak in riddles. The function of these euphemisms _ iz 
is of course to prevent another from drawing for the social worker 
i conclusion which he so carefully avoids stating. Following those ly 
CA - 
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their importance until they se em like 


cri ; 
are directed mnie. at the ideology of of social work. T ‘he social olin 


an adjustment ot resented by the « con- 
a world thet is ; imperfect and is not likely to get any better \ very 


. | am simply analyzing the moral blockings which prevent the 
social worker from thinking incisively. Many sociologists are caught © 
“up in an almost identical situation, especially those who specialize 


os in 1 the study of social a And such moral disunity effectively 


3) and mores are in 
o conflict with | one another, but they a are re also o related i in al another w way. 


; a. These two set two sets of mores are complement: tar ry parts ¢ sof the s same eculture — 


configuration, , related parts of a single organic Vv _ whole. The organ- 

4 izational mdres produce conditions which call the ¢ humanitarian 
‘spirit into activity; : at. thes same time humanitarianism takes care eof al 

certain. exigencies in such a way as to decrease 1 the probability of — 
sudden, dden, violent changes in the organizational mores; the “pathos — 


manipulation,” to employ the phraseology of a colleague, of the 


"social worker and the enables the existing: culture con- 


evolution. revolution antithesis. 


the p point it of view of the humani- 


of the humanitarian ideology with all its. 
illogicalities$ SSuch practices give color to the belief that sociologists 
“are “fake professors of a pretended \Pretended scientis 


lost themselves in the 1 y int relations of the humanitarian 
a and the organizational mores, pu should have been following 
RE 


a third set of mores, the ioe The duty of one who wishes ed 


ri 
Pow: 


worth dyi 
a 
| 
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| struggle i in social change. 


7 tions. Woodard argues that the scientist should not pass moral judgments (and this includes 


problems area part. The sc scientist must completely eschew all moral 

which emanate from humanitarianism as well as” 


others.” ‘He must completely subordinate all other values to o that 
f intellectual and scientific i integrity. 


_ The urge for social betterment is itself a part of the dialectic of | 
social change which the sociologist : sets out to study. T he e sociologist 


must ae: the growth as and functioning « of the humanitarian 


ditions we call social problems result. He must ‘trace e the com- 
pee patterns of facilitation : an nd interference w which characterize oe 


action of 


st the cultural and psy of reformers. 
om ust attempt t to really comprehensive theory of. social 


__ change; he must do more fundamental thinking than has yet been 


done as to. the relative i importance of compromise and 2 


Bek: I am inclined to agree with Woodard that this formulation does not siete de ev dite. 


judgments emanating from the humanitarian mores), but points out that in a functional sci- 
a ence some sort of judgment of value is not only appropriate but altogether unavoidable. He 


suggests that the sociologist may essay “inductive appraisals of functional appropriateness,’ 4 


based upon his special knowledge of social processes, of the interrelations of human beings = 
institutions, and his grasp of the o1 organismic unity y society; ‘such jt are 


adi 
|. — 
Notes on the Nature of Soc iW) 
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URING. THE past ‘and ine 

year, much has been \ written on social ye in 
" It was just ten years ago that Kilpatrick! startled the too. 


aia and wet atisfied body of American educators with the state- 
a ment “Our times are changing : art at least—as times never 


changed before. These changes new demands | on the schools. 


And. our education must greatly change itself i in order to meet the 7 
new -situation.— the ‘strategic ‘support and maker 


ot 


It is an ‘interesting commentary on American ‘school system 

that so self-e vident a statement of fact long recognized in other 


fields, should have been c considered n new an and challenging i in the i 


“cational field. In ‘the somewhat frenzied attempts to shake off this 


was yas give en impetus by t objective | facts of 
‘i 


growing out of the depression and the i increasing body of fare | 
ial on the European systems of planned education, both in translation 
by, American commentators. The Department of Superintend-_ 
ence of the National Education Association made it the centralizing 
_ theme of its annual meeting; a wave of curriculum reconstruction — 
swept through the schools; two national conferences were called in 


c, varying in exact wording, 


the light of this awakening and hasty development, 


it of 
* all too characteristic of American well pause 


ree fundamental as-_ 


values; (2 a fair uniformity i in 1 the method to be p e pursued 


in their realization; and (3) the control of the educational process to — 


an extent sufficient to assure the realization of such goals, 
- 1W.H. Kilpatrick, Education for Changing Civilization, The Macmillan Co., 1926, pp. 4 


— 
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Bi ___ Social planning in education rests upon t tl 


=~ 


"SOCIAL PL ANNING THROUGH EDUCATION 
e United States has developed n more by accident 


~ than by design. ’ The theories of rugged individualism, local auton- 


omy, , and States’ ‘rights have p prevented the development of 


y 
sistent” philosophy « of public education and the growth o of a homo- 


8 geneous educational system. Space does not permit an — historical 


résumé to show the i importance of each of these t three concepts, but. 
the: confusion n of the present is abundant evidence of their signifi- 


cance. One _ philosophy asserts that the aim of all education is in- 


dividual development; another that it is preparation for adult life 


‘and to pe There a are some who 

im of education is to furnish a broad cultural background © 
the so-called “liberal” subjects; there a are others who ad- 
2a minimum of "general, cultural education, the basic purpose 
practical subject-n matter. Each has its 01 own | followers 
who criticize all others and ardently ch champion their 


Failing toc come toa of s statement of t 


of education, is n that | there i is also little a 


must be achieved cheough the educa- 


tions are interpreted in terms of specific goals, disparity immediately es 


—W hat is true of the determination of social values is equally true — 
in the methods to be employed it in their realization. Differences of 
procedures rather than n uniformity characterize An American education. 


&£ ducational methods v vary from f formal lessons | to a free ac activity 
program; from memorization of textbooks t to free discussion and 
frequent trips to points of of i interest. There is not even agreement in 


- the t types s of schools b best a adapted to the « carrying out of such pro- 


edures. Some communities have retained the former universal sys- 


FA temo of an 1 eight year ar elementary sche school followed by: four years in high © A 


school and a four year college course. Others have established | a six 
year elementary school, a three y ear junior high, a senior high school 
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vocational schools; in 1 others the comprehensive h high sch school includes | 
_ realization of educational objectives, it is to be expected that there 
will be less agreement on the method of achieving desirable social 
values. An ardent champion of social security| legislation i is as ar- 
dently opposed by the “rugged individualists”; a supporter of a 


planned economy is attacked by one who believes in local autonomy; 


ands a proponent of increased centralization in the hands of the 
federal gov ernment is replied to by one advocating States’ 


= e older generation, with some element of vested i 

@ vocates the perpetuation of the present social 


a youth f frustrated and with little to lose, demands that. drastic changes ‘ 


be made to assure them at least the sense of economic s security. —_ 


‘third: requisite for social planning, the control of the educa- 


tio nal process presents a an ‘ev en greater ‘the 
sch ool, there is wide divergence i in both theory —? 


assert that the educational process must be directe 
and the child must passively conform. Cur are 


_ by authorities, examinations are given to test the extent of mastery 
and the marking system denotes the = - Others 
‘maintain that the educat ional 


based upon the living e experien 
children are are ire ranked in 1 such traits: as ‘co-operation, self-expression, — 
_ judgment and initiative. The for ormer d + definitely indoctrinate the 
child and attempt to achieve uniform acceptance of the status 1s quo; 


the lat latter seek only to indoctrinate | against inc octrination. ea, 


is likewise e wide disparity i in the control o of 
“ tem. In some ‘communities the school board has but a ‘nominal — 
— ion and ‘the control lies almost exclusively i in the hands of the 
uperintendent and his ‘teachers; while in other communities the 
actively dictates’ policies, selects teachers determines 
~ curricula. What is true of communities is true also of states. In some 
_ the State Department of Education publishes all curricula, ‘selects 
textbooks and has complete control of all diplomas and certificates, 
setting the examinations and even marking the papers. In other 
Ny states there i is only nominal control from the state office and the local | 


school systems have almost complete autonomy. The Federal 
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PLA! ANNING “THROUGH EDUCATI CATION 
government is. but t advisory. and neither supports nor controls. edu 


“ cation, despite many efforts t to establish a a more e centralized s system.? 
. al further complicating fi factor of extreme importance is the con- 
trol 0 of the educational process by ‘special interest groups. ‘Patriotic 


“societies ‘successfully « demand that a study y of ‘the Declaration. of 
Independence 3 and the Constitution be included i in the curriculum. j 
Private utility companies s seeking to o oppose public ownership a 


rriva 
ate 


i 
re m rials and succeed in having them incor porated. in text- 


books courses of study * Taxpayers’ associations brand new 
developments as fads and are instrumental in eliminating them. 7" 

_ Textbook companies have successfully opposed the much advocated | 
plan of consolidating subjects into a single unified course of study 


3 as the social studies and general mathematics. 
a again, each of the three basic tenets of democratic g govern- 


ment precludes the development of centralized control of education. 


7 Tae which all 1 too ) often n means the right of vested i interest 
groups, continues exert a a powerful i influence, while local autonom 


States” rights are the shibboleths of . Americanism, , barring the 
extension of larger units of government into ‘0 the ‘ bs “sacred ed rights” of 


‘communities and individual states. 


Each of the three essentials’ of social planning through education 

@ 


significant contrast with European | nations, especially 


Germany Italy. In France, equality 


sine Code have consistently been interpreted as the ; 
right of the state rather than the individual. The state has main-_ i! 
‘aa control of the ‘educational system and with some slight | pro- 
vision for local limitations and va variations, has determined the goals” 


‘to be e attained, and the metho ds by which to achieve them. “ ‘Man- 
‘ners, morals a and love of co country “are e practically o one in n the ‘story y of 


and economics in schools and the recent Federal appropriations 
ya new school buildings. Some hope and others fear that this is a definite trend on the part of the . a 
_ Federal government to wrest control from the states through the medium of financial support. © 
Davis, Capitalism and its Culture, Farrar and Rinehart, 193%. 
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Soviets are aware not only of the goals to be reached through” | 
education but have also a definite philosophy out of which hasde- = = iM 
specific social values. are engaged in genuine funda~- 
mental socialist, proletarian revolutionary work, we are building 
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new system of popular. education, we are creating a new scl ne that 
satisfies the | interests of the working class and of the country that 
is building socialism . ...A school standing outside politics is a lie 


and | hypocrisy. "> The Commissariat of Education passes upon all 
“subject matter and dictates the methods of procedure. Private 
schools have been abolished. i hus every. child of the U.S.S.R., , some 7 
- beginning i in nurseries and kindergartens, ot others in the elementary 


school, pass s through a. a sys stem of education sy ystematically and c com- 
-prehensively planned to impress ‘upon ‘the e mind of | the pupils the 
"significance and value of the Communist 0 order. Secondary, 

al 


technical and higher education « as well as the: le most varying of speci: 


schools, all are pointed | to o the : same purpose. This. control extends 
likewise t to to all other educational agencies: the Pioneers, s, reading. huts, 7 


Swe 


museun ns, libraries, motion pictures, radio and the public p - 


The new developments in Germany and the uncomprom ising 
Senusiiiee of the Hitler regime are too recent to need elaboration. = 
_ The goals are prescribed and social values determined by the pre- 
mises of Naziism, , methods of attaining such values are so controlled 7 
that class-r ass-rooms, ev en of the ancient and time-honored universities, a 
have become training schools for Nazis rather than: scholars, , and 


control is enforced u | upon all the a agencies of public « education 1 through — 


the incessant t fear of ‘detention: camps ; and confiscation of prop property. 


Ati is now tl thirteen y« years since the March o Rome. During 


period « one generation of school children passed through the e 


reorganized schools of Fascist Italy. ‘Asa a politician ar and a newspaper 
ognized that the ultimate success of the new 


rested up 
Tay _ into every city ‘and hamlet and include the infant and the aged. 
“Such a system must be centralized and co-ordinated. The ‘old 
= a a of Minister of Public Instruction was no longer appropriate; the di- 
visions of elementary and secondary education, of arts and crafts, 
Pa “it of phy sical and military training, of training for professions and rad 


i 4 the removal of illiteracy (73% at the time e of the advent. of the n new = 


sy ystem) must be submerged i in the fulfillment of the greater purpose - 


7 which. was as spiritual—i. .e., all education was to be for the inculcation 
Italian culture—its Italianity “must be felt. ‘Consequently t ‘the | 


of. National Education was ‘selected and given the a au- 


thority to develop a a new system of education. 


6 The School in the U.S.S.R. S. 1933, P- 38. by M. Assist: 


a 


= 
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Hegelianism. ‘The mind of the child reveals itself i in action; schools" 
must develop unified and disciplined personalities; moral personality 


is: achieved by identification of the individual w with the culture of 

his n nation; moral freedom is attained by the inner-sharing in in culture 

and the traditional life of the ‘people—not by mechanical participa- 
tion” in democratic institutions; and the individual can live in 
spiritual sense only through a National Spirit. ‘tek — 

_ With such a philosophy there is no questioning of | the goals | to be 
achieved, the methods are clearly laid down and the control is vested a 
ina hi hy of administration with definitely designated function 

the Minister, a a National Board, inspectors and directors of eden. 

tion and teachers « carefully trained in normal schools embodying 
‘ascist ‘Philosophy—four ye ears ‘Preparatory three years ad- 


vanced 
‘doctrine a and preference i is given to war ar heroes. The . purification law 


of 1925 | 25 removed any remaining g dissenters. 


An analysis of the present educational system must ‘include t two 


the « organiza 


tory grades f ‘from three to five inclusive, i nferior grade f from 
= to “eight and the superior grade from nine to eleven, ,anda second- ; 
ary school from twelve to fourteen. At this point the educational | 
sy stem becomes selective and a wide variety of opportunities ¢ open, 
val varying from trade s chools to further work leading to professional 
schools. Such | selection i is not, , however, on the basis of the financial 


status of the p parents as as is so often true with u us, b but is s solely for the 
purpose of preparing the individual for that. type e of service which 


make the child of n most value tc to the s state. 
Throughout | thee entire system emphasis i 1S on 1 national culture 
and service. to ‘the s state. National heroes sand 1 national holidays are 


str essed; : a es s and books are strongly patriotic and all 


_ text tbooks and eas are carefully censored by the State Depart- 


5 
_ ment. Play is directed to show the value and the glory y of the soldier. — 


in instruction talian saints are given more attention | 
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Selections from textbooks embodying the princi j 
| oo ee most at random. Only one can be given, drawn se 
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“from a a text used in an. economics s class i in the continuation schoc 
for children fourteen to sixteen years of age 
As ; there is only one official religion—the Catholic—and all Catholics 
must blindly believe i in this a nd obey the Church blindly—so the — 


“heads to whom he owes’ allegiance reserve. 


Mussolini. 


lictor’s rod (emblem Rome 1 Fascism) 
s worked into every new educational building; in each room there 
sa uth sion and a picture of the. King and Mussolini; other pictures 


oo of Italian heroes of both war and culture; and, of course, 
g. The day y begins v with prayer and the national hymn; Fa ‘ascist 


pervades the atmosphere and Fascist “doctrine and 
yermeate ever ry lesson from the: to t 


laborer. 
in 1926— —T he Nationale 


of the Fascist youth was or 


“endurance and the training in the and at art of war. 
It is is divided into five u units: : Enfante Fascisti for little tots from 


“four 


and to be admitted into ran the Fascist 

‘party, the newly created “Institute dei Giovanni Italiani.” 
22nd of October these organizations gather in 7 


a, Each year on the 22 
every: prov inc e in n Italy and march i in the open 


= 

at @ Religious dogmas are 

russed because they come from the mind of genius... Benito 

— 

t 

7 

both downward and upward and the inclusion of a parallel organ- 

q ization for girls, this movement has played an increasingly important 

in the education of Italian youth. It is, however, selective, not | 

universal, optional not compulsory. Its officers are Fascist soldiers 
: 

| 

named after a young lad who fought in the War of 1870); the | 

tia _ Avanguardista from fourteen to seventeen. At eighteen they enter | m:.. 
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Ree’ the last celebration: 90,000 perfectly 


; = militarists, their idols God and Mussolini, giving the Roman 


while 80,000 young black- shirts were. transferred from the _Avan- 


“guardista tc to the militia; 10,0 000 stepped up from the Ballila into 


the Avanguardista and thousands more were transferred to ‘the 
_ Ballila. At the same time ¢ a new group ¢ of four y ear olds 1 took the 


first pledge of the Enfante_ F ascisti. Hundreds of thousands of the 


Te 


picked | youth of. the 1 nation from” the infant | to the ha hardened soldier 


lifting their open palm i in tribute to Il Duce swearing unwaver- 


allegi ance to t the State. 


“ this two- fold sy stem, ng 
re and 


there is developed a singleness of purpose and a unity of spirit that — 
‘is both alluring and alarming. It i is alarming in that its dominant 

ethnocentrism instills ; antagonism and imperialism; it is alluring i in 
that i it objectiv ely demonstrates that through a consistently planned 

and uniformally | executed system of education the ideals and | pur- . 


poses ses of the totalitarian state may become the s supreme objective of 
each individual and demand and procure an -unfaltering loyalty t to 


Iti is not ‘the pu purpose of this article to praise | Fascism i in any ofits — 


‘European forms n to condemn democracy. It i is only to ‘point out: 


that constructive - social planning through e education i is possible only 
to ‘the degree that the philosophies of f government + and of education 


are unified as to goals, uniform as to method, and co-ordinated i in 


_ administration - Conversely, to the extent that our present concept: Potts 


_ of democracy— idualism, local autonomy and States’ 
rights—is achieved, to ae degree is social planning through sien 
tion inconsistent with our philosophy and impossible of fulfillmer ient. 
fine phrases a are but pious wishes. 
How may escape, from this fool’s s paradise of glorious 


sistency? We ca e can achieve s social planning ¢ only by redefining democ- 


ra y—not in terms of individual liberty and freedom of a action on but 
as it was originally and constitutionally -defined— promote the 


general: welfare. Wen must ‘recognize that ‘the right « of the individual 
is limited by the equal right { for every ¢ other r individual; that freedom . 
does not imply t the right t to deprive o others 0 of the ‘ ‘i ‘inalienable. right 
_ of life, liberty and the pursuit o happiness. “os Certainly ‘it is not too 
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much to hope that could agree on at social 

than individual interpretation of the principles: of democracy. 
Having accepted such a basic tenet, the school must conceive itself 
in its true function—the | agency of the State developed aie 


welfare of all—and teachers as servan 


a ‘social intelligence based not on critical ev individual 
judgment b but on consistent indoctrination of the e philosophy of the 


“common n good. . Perhap Ss this, too, is k but a a ious s wish.” ail 
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ts of the state, must dev is 
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ION. days | of increasing worship of the myth. 
‘of ri race it is especially important to ask what are the real deter- 
minants of naturalization. . Defenders of our Anglo-Saxon heri- 


tage, both the well- “meaning and the masked night- riding Vv arieties, 
are prone to believe that mainly the ‘ “Nordic” strain of peoples — 
seeks to. become naturalized. “The lesser breeds are alleged to be — 


Pa content to remain n aliens, except when forced [by y economic pressure 
and the need of qualifying for certain jobs. 


‘The re relative percents naturalized of the various foreign- born” 

.s -¥i groups in 1 the United d States are pointed to in n support of this th theory. 
And the inference i is ; drawn that normal interest in naturalization i is 7 
“generally: determined by. race; hence the Nordics, such as the Ger- 

-mans, English, ‘Scotch, and Scandinavians, are innately better n ma- 


-_—-*. American society than the non-Nordics, such as s the 
Russians, Italians, Poles, and other South Europeans. 


st glance these assumptions appear correct. The 
census of the United States, taken in 1930, reveals that the North — 


European foreign born have larger percents 


| 
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Germans the group, for the latter, fro 447 of the. 


Greeks to 62.2 of the Russians (or 63. eo} of the . Austrians, 
the census a arrangement list as South Euro opea 


these figures are not conclusive, , omitting a as they do any considera- ; 
tion: of time spent in this country. Obviously, the Germans, long 


8 
resident here, have had more time for adjustment, assimilation, and 


"naturalization | than have e the Italians, whose group-residence has 
beent much shorter. And the records of the Immigration ; and Natural- 


ization Service, as yet et unclassified, can afford evidence ‘one 
A Sample Study of From a sample study of the 


fore ign born made by the writer under the auspices of Yale Uni- 
= it is possible to derive a definite indication, however, that 


the determinants of naturalization are cultural and not racial in 


The study was based on a a scientific of the 


a¢ 
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N soctoLosical 


by the I Insti- 
‘tate of Human Relations. In. gre sampling 1, 285 foreign-b: -born | per- 


sons were found, and i - is from ‘the case e records of the 777 7 males i — 
nclusions were drawn.! a 


Of the 777 male piers born, . ‘as were naturalized and 342 were 
al them by , eight separate groups re- 
sulted: Italians, Russians, Polish, Irish, Germans, English, “‘ ‘Other | 

New,” and “Other Old.” Those labeled “Other New’ ” included i im- 


migrants bem Southern and Eastern Europe, such as 


Austria, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Lithuania, Portugal, Rumania, 
7s /Syr ria, and Turkey— —countries that supplied the so-called new immi- 
gration after 1880. Those labele “Other Old’ ” included foreign born 


from Belgium, Denmark, Fr rance, , Scotland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
—countries | that hi had supplied the s so-c -called old i immigra- 


tion before 1880, Th he ‘nationalities composing both of these § groups 
et were too small in number to permit of individual treatment. 


Percentage Naturalized in ‘the E Eight Nationality Groups. TI 

"centage -natutalized in the different nationality groups has been 
used, as indicated above, to support rt the theory that the “new” ~~ 
_ migration is not as interested in American citizenship « as the “o an 
On the face of the 1 matter the following es seems to bear this out; 


= New” 


No. | | % ei 


* Over seventy-five percent of the Russians were Jewish; the term “Russian, 


practically signifies “Russian Jews.” 
_ 1 The women are not considered here, since those that had acquired American ii 
“had j in the majority of cases done so automatically through marriage to an American — 


f their prior to 1922. 


Bee 
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separate nationality ¢ groups v within. the“ “new” and old classification 
_ The Irish lead i in naturalized, followed by the 


— 


” Italians, 


with the. exception of the ‘ “Other Old” g group, , than the “ new” 
“vith the 6 . But the latter ; groups are far from uniform, with a 
‘spread of 32.2%, from 38.5% for the Polish to 70.7% for the Rus- 
sians. Within the “old” ‘Classification there is also a spread, 33: 4%, 
_ from 58.3% for the “Other Old” to gr. 77% for the Irish. T he e differ 
4 ence between the Russians and the Irish, 21. 9%, i is less than that 
between the Russians and the Polish, 3: 324 0%. The Irish, similarly, 
are closer to the Russians than they : are to the “Other Old.” aan ns 
That these differences are primarily between individual groups” 
wal 
2 vediew than between general : race ty pes ; will be further brought « out 
in the analy sis of naturalization rates, which a are more revealing and 
Comparative R Rates ‘of Na aturalization. T he following table compares — 
os six major groups of “naturalized males . as to the length of time 


pn naturalized. It thus compares the rates ab naturalization. 
one has become naturalized n more than another, it y 


The term “eligible years” means additional years waited after 
foreign k born | became eligible to naturalization, 1, being 21 years of age a, 
or older and having resided the required | five y years ins ‘the United © 


States. Obviously, ‘if a a man who has been in the country twenty- ‘one 
ye ears rs before becoming naturalized i is compared with another man 
who has been here the same length of time, , the « comparison is ‘The 


more eager to become officially identified with the. United States. 


; valid unless the age at which « each _ immigrated i is considered. The 


‘first man might have arrived here at the > age of one month, and, 


upon reaching twenty -one, have out his 


fin is he 

‘time—five y ears—before naturalized. The second 


might have arrived here at the age of 30 and might have become a 


citizen” twenty-one years, later at the age of 51. He actually waited 
years: over the minimum Jength of time. comparison ‘of 


P 
would be worthless if it failed to consider that a man must be 
2 “Other Old” and “Other New” are omitted from this table. 


| 
| 
— 
| 
a 
| | 
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twenty-one years old and must have resided here for five years” 


for. special mili litary naturalizations) in 0 to be eligible 


he _ The table is compiled | upon a cumulative baste, listing the number a 
a and percent naturalized after no eligible years waited (i.e., those me 
took ‘out papers immediately upon becoming ‘eligible), the 
- , on cumulative number and percent naturalized five years later, and so 
on until too percent i is reached. The difference between the e last 
given -numbers and percent and the total numbers and Ioo p percent — 
. ‘represents tl those p persons concerning, whom information i is unknown. ; 


However, these unknown hardly vitiate the conclusions, for sev. sev- 
eral reasons. is. Specific information as to ) their | present age (in ¢ all | save 


4 yan 
two cases) was | known. From their present age it was possible t to. 


fy ascertain that, although they may have become naturalized at 


different periods, in no case save three had they waitec 1 over the — 
period for their r respective e nationality gr groups. 


ages were Russian and « one It talian), constitute the 


"sole ‘probability of error from the unknown excep 


became naturalized before respective had attained 100 


- _ naturalization; the last given figures for each group there- 


ieee NuMBERS AND Percent NaTURALIZED, FOR SPECIFIED NATIONALITIES, AFTER 
J ini be 
Given Numser or YEARS IN THE Unitep States 


The table discloses that the 


quicki 
the the Trish 


it 
og 
“4 
q ‘Irish Germans English >! 
69 [42.8 | 50 [60.9 6 |30.0] 28 [42.4] 66.7 | 6.7 
99 62 75.5] 12 [60.0] 42 [63.6 79.2] 12 [80.00 
121 [75.1 | 72 [87.7]. 16 80.0] 45 [68.2] 21 [87.5 13 86.7 


= 


“new” and “old”? i immigration. Th he ( 


most genet na turalized, but next to chem c come 


Examining this table in another 
stand out. As soon as the five- -year residence period has been satis- 
“fied, and they : are e eligible to o naturalization, » 29. 27% of the Germans 
become naturalized. T he Russians are next with 28. 0%. Then c come 
the Trish with 21. 2%, the: English with 20. the Italians with 
ose ad 16. 1.7%; and the Polish with 1 10.0%. Five y 


= _ the Germans still lead i in percent r naturalized. The Russians a are still 


wa the Polish last again ‘ten years, , the ‘English cli 
first place, pushing the. Germans and Russians down to ‘second 
3 _and third. ’ The Irish pass the Italians who drop to fif o fifth, , and the 


2 


olish are still last. However, the Polish are picking ‘there j is 
7 oy very little difference between them (60. o%) and the Italians (61. 4%) 

_ At the end of fifteen eligible years the Germans and English ies 
= 4 filled their quota, and no more additions are made. Next to per 
are the | Russians, with 87. 77% and the Polish who j jump from last | 
place | to second, with 80. 0.0%. The Italians and Irish follow them. 

= hen twenty « 4 years have ‘passed th the steadily dommpsiesci Polish 


wi 


naturalization rates that although the 
F Polish start off very slowly they end up close behind the Germans 
and English. The Irish start off better than the English, but soon | 
drop. down. Fifteen years after becoming eligible for citizenship they 
are in last place, where they remain. The Italians maintain a -uni- 
_ form level; except for a rise at the five-year mark they are next to 
- last at each | period. ‘The Russians start off with a bang, but gradually 
peter out, until all the o thers, have beaten them save the Irish 
the Italians. The English, ‘commencing 1 in fourth place, steadily 1 rise se 
until at the fifteen y ear ‘period they ; and the Germans, v who maintain 


the highest constant t rank, are e the first ¢ groups to become — 


— 
| 
| 
— 
ave waited thirty 
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The final ranking, as indicated, varies between the 

groups as groups, rather than as race-types; s; the effect of time spent — 


_ in the United States is thus not uniform upon the rate ee aan 
4 for all groups’ of naturalized 


That the element: of time me alone, unc uncorrelated with other 


— does not impel aliens to acquire “citizenship i is brought o out in the 
years spent by aliens in the United States after becoming eligible to 


_ naturalization, Of the 3 322: male aliens the length of whose residence 

in 1 this « country was k known, only 4 were ineligible when this s study | 


Was made. e. The other 3 neg been here f from varying periods up to 


forty- five years and ‘over. Those who had just become eligible 


numbered 43, those who had been here 5 years after becoming eligible 
~ numbered 31; “those still alien 1 after ten eligible y ears were 32 in 


- - number; after fifteen years, $7; after twenty years, 73; after twenty- 
oe five years, 73; after thirty years, 28; after thirty- five, 8; after forty, — 
_ 9; and after forty-five or more eligible years, 3. The median hag 

eligible time spent becoming naturalized is twenty 


Summing u up, it it appears that the r es of naturalization vary with 
ae different groups, but all show a tendency to become 1 morecom- _._ | 


“pletely naturalized | as time passes. On the other. hand, the > aliens in + 


j 
an 


7 
] 


"general have € spent many years in 1 the United § States without natural- 


ization. ‘The inference to be drawn, , therefore, is that other factors 


q besides time influence ‘the naturalization r rate 0 of th the foreign born. _ 


Ti ime, , of course, i is essential, in that adjustments to a new Fediearal 
Cc cannot be effected in a day. But there are other i important 


factors that play a part in the process. 


a.» 


comparison of the naturalized and the alien as to education, 
occupation, and family income will help to reveal that all of these 
in the cultural setting of the immigrant combine. to produce 
differences between those foreign born that become naturalized and , 
remain 1 alien. It is s those differences, along with various 
onal incentives, that s seem to impel ‘the former class t to obtain — 


immigrants 
| 


: 3 The study disclosed that the median age at which the foreign- born male becomes | natu- — 


 galized i lies 30 and years. 


a 
i 
te 4 
4 it = 
wa 
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J 
7 


| 


obtained abroad. Some been | brought the United 
s States a: as children and had attended public schoo | here. High school 
i, the « cases. College ar and night school education had been obtained 

7 “mainly it in this c country ; i in some two or three cases | did the immi-- 
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or its s equivalent had been attended | abroad i in about six-tenths of - 


pte 
grant: go to ‘to college in in his native ve land. The 1e following tal table pop aoe 
the naturalized anc and alien foreign” born | according t to the “school 


> 


NUMBER AND OF AND OF ALL NATIONALITIES, 


=" 


HighSchool 

College 

Night School 


U Inknown 


, 
a. hese figures clearly show the naturalized tot be st e superior in every 


degree of education. T They have far less with ne no schooling in their 


"group than. the aliens, nearly a quarter ‘of whom have never attended ~~ 
school. They have | a 7. 9% advantage i in the grammar school rank. 


- Almost 6. .0% more t naturalized have attended high ‘school than in 


_ the case » of the alien. | In college and night s school they are a so su 
perior. In « every way y the alien i is ‘outstripped. Naturalization thus 


_ appears to be selective in its operation. Those of the foreig sn born 


0 be sele foreign born 
ie with more education, all other factors being equal, tend to become 


this down into “new” and ‘old”” naturalized and 
port the above ve conclusions, and further show 

o another | group merely 


he « differences and alien tend to be — 


2 


A 


mim 
> 

- 
 « 
45, 

| Germans. Except for this, in all | 
| 


tional s status us than the n naturalized 
Comparing the “ new and “ ‘old”’ naturalized, one main distinction 
is s clear. (The “n new w” have a a a higher percent ¥ with | no schooling a and at 
lower | percent who have attended grammar r school. On the other 


NuMBER AND PERCENT OF “New” AND Immicrants, NATURALIZED AND 


| Naturalized Alien Naturalized 7 = 


4 | ‘No | % 
_ Grammar school 
High school _ 
College 
Night school 4 


26.6 | 


Be 
C~10 © 4 


| 


hand, the ‘ ‘old” ‘naturalized have e not as good a record jin high 
school, college, or night - school. ‘It. may be that lat many of the “new” 
_ immigrants; lacking higher educational opportunities in their native — 


lands, have more their privileges i in the U Jnited States. 
When the “new” and “old” were examined by nat tionality, the | 
“Other New” and the Russians were found to lead in percent _ 
“naturaliz ed attending college. T he Irish, English, and * ‘Other Old” 
had no illiteracy at all. The Irish and German led in percent natural 
ined ed attending grammar ar school. Of the English naturalized ed 33. me 


attended of the Russian naturalized, 20. 


e 


port seeking 
q higher. T he “old” less yor a higher percent 
who have attended grammar school. Considering education as a 
selective fecouei in naturalization, then, one reason may be seen. why 
the rates of naturalization vary, not according to biological criteria, © ee 
but according | to cultural conditions, 
The Effect of Occupational ‘Status upon Naturalization. The rela- 
tionship of another cultural factor, the ty pe occupation, | ‘to 


naturalization: is suggested by the table. All of the foreign 


a 
ta | 
| 
|} ef education than that possessed by the foreign born who remain 
aliens; and the degree of education does not seem to b 
| 
| | 
| 
| 


listed under “pers onal and domestic.” Salesmen: were 


“clerical. Public s service’ included city employees. “Business 


he _ management” included proprietors and managers. If any bias « ob- 


~ tained i in 1 judging: the « degrees of skill, its influence | was to underrate, 
in order to on the: part o tof the manual v work cer 


p Percent oF 


200 | 
aw 


Unskilled 
‘Skilled 


Clerical 
Business a 


Professional 
Retired 


Inc comparing ‘these figures the selectiveness of naturalization is 


again disclosed. The r naturalized have a much lower number and © 


percent in the unskilled category tl ‘than the aliens. . They have more> 


-semi- skilled and skilled. In every - other occupation involving some 


"degree of spe ecializ zation, the naturalized are in the e lead. If the ‘semi- 


- skilled z and unskilled are lumped together, the naturalized show but ut 


8% of their number i in this grouping, while the aliens have over 


50% of their group in a similar combination. Naturalization thu 


tends to draw upon the more skilled and the specialized i immigrants. 
_ To the unskilled it does not make the same appea al. —— a 


These conclusions w were supported when the various nationality 


_ groups were examined. F urther evidence that the “new” > and “old” 
classification breaks down also appeared. The * “old” n *n aturalized had 
a higher p percent unskilled than the ‘ “new. ” The Irish. contributed 
largely, to the > former, t the Italians | to the latter. _ The “old” had a 


| 


7. higher percent semi- -skilled, and a s slightly” lower percent skilled. 


They had more e in public service—all Irish, bu but 1 their | percent in the 


business ¢ group was lower than that of the “ P new . ” the largest con- 
tributors to which were the Russians. In the clerical | occupation both. 


were on a par. The “old” led in percent retired (the G Germans 
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forme 


‘skilled c occupations lies in n the r restrictions imposed upon | on the a aliens i in. 
t 


d almost half), and ‘the ‘ “new” "Ted in the professional field (the 
hid... 


- One answer as to why - naturalization s selects. s men from the the higher 


of those e fields. The competition 1 of | the foreign b born. is felt 
aged. 


o 
“chiefly in those ‘positions — s where the native born are also e enga 
Relation of to Naturalization. . Another de- 


of the born. The figures are upon total is income, 
, information upon individual income having been unavailable. Never- 


theless, | comparisons of the relative economic positions of the dif- 
ferent groups may be made. T he following table summarizes the 
and a aliens: s at the No one enjoy ed an 
—— AND PERCENT 0 or NATURALIZED AND ALIENS OF ALL NATIONALITIES, inl 


No. 


999 


700-9999 


“percent i in lowest — 23.2 greater ‘than of the natural. 
ized. In every other income class the naturalized have a larger num- 
ber and percent. Naturalization thus appears to be: selective in favor — 
i income. Above $999, the greatest differences between the two 
pee: Pere 
a groups are in | the $1000-1499 class, where the naturalized have 6. 8% 
‘more than ‘the | alien, and i in the e $1500-1999 class, where they | have 7 
6.2% mor more than the alien. From then « on , as the i income scale rises, 


have only 0.2% more. of members | than the a aliens have 


wih about 


+4 


two- thirds of the aliens com 


_ This table discloses that a difference exists between the 
wf 

x 
| 

Ol tiie tid “gi f 


ination ‘between aliens: and citizens in the m: matter of g getting 
= have kept t the alien from r rising t to o the higher i income 2 ranks. And 


7 the fact that 44. 4% | of the aliens are unskilled may be 1 the answer. 
All these factors and many more undoubtedly play a part. B But itis 


probable th that, , of these three, | the occupational | factor i is most im- 


a ar 
_-portant; for ‘the depression has affected all classes of persons, dis- 


oe _ criminations. are not t practiced i in the jobs requiring | less skill to the 
- exte xtent that they are in more skilled and “specialized fields, and j just 


a th ere is a difference between naturalized and alien on the lowest 


income level, so there is a difference in the unskilled occupational 5 


status, pe only the 17.9% of the naturalized are located. _ 


When the several nationality groups were compared, the differ- 


ences | again did not follow the arbitrary lines of “new” ’ and “old’ > 


: _ classification. T he Germans and Russians had the smallest percent- = 


age i in the $0-999 class, followed by the Irish, English and ‘ “Other © 
New” on at ‘par, “Other Old,” ’ Italians, and Polish. The naturalized 


a “all | nationalities \ were generally superior | to > the : aliens, with but a 
few minor ‘exceptions. The only naturalized group with. less than 


50% of its members ‘in tl n the first | two classes ($o-1500) was the 


Although the numbers of cases in this study are small and exten- 


; sive generalizations covering all th the foreign born cannot be made, 
itr must be remembered that they : are statistical samples, r represent- 


the ‘total immigrant population of New Haven. And, 
a though the evidence from one city does ‘not necessarily apply | to 


ug the whole country, it would ‘seem that the city nee nts a fair 


determinants mating rates are not racial or 
: biological i in | character; they are cultural | factors, among which edu- 
cation, status, and ‘income | are important. Those n na- 


— not ré ra 


| | by several factors. The depress 
q 
| 
— 
Ig 
— 
5 
rates are els the alien to 
ltural status that impels the alien to 
e-type, but cultural status that in 


al Reports | and P roceedings 


In accordance with Article X concerning to the Const itu- 


"ing changes to the Constitution: 


Section 2 2. The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, the © 
two. Vice-Presidents, all past | Presidents (provided that any past President 7 
who has absented himself or herself for three consecutive years from the 
meetings of of the Executive Committee without explaining his or her absence — e 
to this Committee, or any past President who has been absent for four 
‘consecutive years from the meetings of the Executive Committee from any © 
cause whatever, shall automatically cease to bea member of the Executive 
‘Committee ¢ ow Society), and six elected members, w whose terms of office 


‘shall be three years, and two of which shall expire 


the of their respective terms as President (this 
to apply to all Presidents retiring in 1936, or thereafter, but not to be re- 7 
-troactive), and six elected members, terms of office ‘shall be three 
years, and two of which shall expireeach year, 
BYLAWS i 


Articre IT. Elections and V oting 


- Section sateen in n addition to o those proposed by ‘the Committee 


= 
“Se ction 2, in 1 addition to to those the: Committee 


on Nominations | may be made in the form of a written statement, signed 
bet a group of members equal in number to the Committee on Nominations, 


less than eighteen hours before the elections take place. There a 
all benonominations fromthe floor. 


Ss no no tions 


= (Signed by) 
E. 


ig 
al Phe Executive Committee shall consist of the President. the | 
a 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SOCIO. 
_ LOGICAL SOCIETY, 1936, APPOINTED TO STUDY THE | 
ION OF AFFILIATION | WITH THE INTER- 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SOCIOLOG ICAL 
SOCIET IES AN D INSTITUTES 


The American Sociological its annual meeting in New York 
City j in December, 1935; authorized the appointment of a committee to 
_ study the question of affiliation of the Society with the La Fédération In- 
_ternationale des Soctétés et Institutes de Soctologie, and to report back to the } 
Society at. its annual. meeting | in 1936. In accordance with this action 
President H. P. Fairchild appointed Professors Park of the University of 
Chicago, Sorokin of Harv rard 1 University, and | Eubank of the of 
Cincinnati (chairman) to. serve in this capacity. 
Between March and June, 1936, a preliminary ‘report was prepared 
os by 1 the Chairman, based upon extensive correspondence and — 


_ conferences w ith various members of the Society (especially with Professors — 
Ellwood and Sorokin, retiring and incumbent it Presidents, respectively, of 
La Fédération); and with Dr. G. L. Duprat, Secretary- -General of La Fédéra- 
tion, to whose historical statement concerning the international organiza- 
~ tion the attention of the members of this Socie ety: is especially invited. (Pub- | 
lished i in the American Sociological Review, June, 1936, pp. 449- -454.). 
oxo A \ meeting c of the ( Committee was held at Ha Harvard U niversity on T uesday, , 
pa "August 17, 1936, to consider the preliminary report. By request of the Com-_ 
mittee, this meeting was also attended by President Fairchild and former- 
; e. he following report is a redraft of the first, and represents the unanimous _ 
: judgment o of the e Committee, and of Professors Fairchild and Chapin. _ 


EXPLANATION oF THE PRESENT INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL 


- 


des Se ciol ie, sand ofth lati nshi sb tv n 
i In nstitut In nter) 


: death in 1925. The organization was in some the 
_ French hasten, and as or iginally conceived was designed to ‘constitute 
a distinguished body limited to 300 | of the world’ s leading sociologists. 


a The Revue Internationale de Sociologie, also founded by Dr. Worms (1891), 


4 _ was its official publication from the first, and 16 volumes o of this journal — 
= been published. (Paris: Giard.) Thirteen Congresses for scientific al 


and discussions were convened its and the 


~ 
lz 
4: 
| 
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re 


ersity 


of Bordeaux was for six years, being, succeeded in. 1930 


by Dr. G. L Duprat« of the University of Geneva. 
—T he governing bureau of L’Institut between sessions consists ‘of seven’ 

officers, all elected by the Congress: The Secretary-General who is its chief | 
administrator, a Censor, and a Treasurer, each serving for 10 years; and a 

President and three Vice-Presidents (chosen in turn from among the several 
countries represented), | holding office for one year each. A Commission on 

1909 L’ Institut was given greater and prestige in- 


2. La Fédération I nternationale des § Socitiés ea vf Instituts de. Sociologie, as 


7 distinguished from L’ Institut, is an organization not of individual sociolo- 


gists, but a union associations. Its Purpose is: 


| he i inte lectual co- operation n for: scientific study 
of all regular associations of sociologists, whatever their nationality. 
It does nét depend upon any school, does not extol any doctrine; 
hibits any discussion of political and religious matters, and, in general, 
. all study which does not lend itself to the application o of scientific method. g 


the is Dr. _— , under Statutes and 
“Internal Regulations adopted at the Congress of L’ Institut held in Geneva — 

in 1933. Its official organ is the Archives de Sociologie, six numbers of which | 
have appeared. Its officers and | governing Bureau are the same as those of © 

Institut; but in addition there is chosen: by each member society a 

respondent to serve as liaison officer with and its representative to the in- 

ternational body, who “must be consulted by the Secretary-General for — 
all decisions to be made ie by the Bureau in the interval between a _ 7 

“periodic Congresses represent both bodies, and business 

sessions making decisions for both. The second com bined international Con- ee 
gress of Institut and Fédération was held in Brussels in August, 1935, and 
for the third a are way, to be held i in Paris in 


d and identity pede it differs from it it in that it operates" 
under its own Statutes and Internal Regulations, and in being c composed of 
already existing sociological societies instead of individuals. 
- _ La Fédération o on January I, 1936, consisted | of 25 separate te sociological 
societies from 17 different countries. (For complete list, with official rep- 
resentative of each, see Sociology and Social Research, 20, July-August, 


1936, 566-67 . This is the onl federation of 


cieties in the world. be 


; 

subsidy. This incorporation, however, makes its constitution somewhat 

rigid and difficult to 

7? 

| Hig ___are held biennially, if possible, 


4 tions; including the American Sociological Society which was founded 12 _ 
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contacts with the Bureau between n Congresses. (Statutes: y 


(3) To assume the expenses of ¢ delegates to 
¢ _ the Congresses; and to provide a ‘secret ary for | the Correspondent. There. 
ed - are no other financial obligations upon 1 the several member societi societies. (Stat- 
To ‘supply the Secretary-G -Gene ral when possible with “the new 


sociological publications of its members, and journals to which they 
principally contribute, in order to form a federated library. internal 
To receive, through its Correspondent, from the Secsotery 


_ information concerning the Federation, and its official literature; this —_ 


* 1. -3~ 


es ; be redistributed by the Correspondent to those members of his Association mn 


who are also members or associates of L’Jnstitut. (Internal Regulations: — 

(6) To recommend own constituency, subsequent toitsadmis- 


_ sion to membership i in La Fédération, such persons as it wishes to select as i 
members or associates of L’Institut, in _ accordance with proportion 
. = by the preceding Congress. (Statutes: Art. V.) The proportion 1 now 


allotted to U. S. A. is 35%. 


9 (7) a Oo have the privilege of resigning from membership in La Fédér ation 


eee OF THE COMMITTEE UPON THE PRESENT | 


INTERN NATIONAL ¢ ORGANIZATION 


ganization, offers the as its major comments: 
"Institut International de Sociologie and La ‘Fédération are 
_ authentic international s sociological organizations in existence. L’ Institut, 
_ organized i in 1893, antedates practically all national sociological organiza- 


a years later. _ L’ Institut has included in its membership most of the outstand-— 
ing European sociologists. Its vitality is attested by the 17 ( Congresses which 
have been held, and by the long series of publications. 
ee La 4 Fédération, as the extension of the ideal and practice « of i international 
_ ¢o-operation to the sociological societies of the world, is a development in 
- harmony with the principles } of sociology itself; and it has already — 
plished t the affiliation of the great majority of sociological societies ‘through- 
out the world. The Committee believes that the American | Sociological 
has much to gain from m in this, the international 


4, i > 
# 
ties. (Internal Regulations: Art. VITT.) 
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fade ration societies; and that i in its membership 
in La Fé fd ération, has much to contribute to the international 


ment of Sociology, which would not otherwise be possible. _ wide 
__ The Committee wishes to make clear that the comments and recommen- 
_ dations which follow are \ wholly with reference to La Fédération, and not to 
4 _L’ Institut. While it is true that the two are at the: present time essentially 
related, it is emphasized that the official relationship of | the American 
_ Soctological Society, if it should be established, would be wholly with the 
Concerning the regulations of La Fédivation, there are certain points: 
wherein | the Committee | feels advantageous changes could be made, as 
follows: 


- onl There poms be, for den support of La Fédération, a an an annual member- 
hip fee - paid b by each member society, | but graduated in proportion to the 
a peer of active members of the society. (The following scale is suggested 
by way of "example: membership of fewer than twenty-five persons—five 
gold francs; twenty-five to one hundred members—ten gold | francs; over 
ma hundred, five. gold francs additional for each one e hundred members, or 


major fractions thereof.) 


The present provision « of the St Statutes that member society shall. 
the travelling expenses of its delegates | to the international Congresses 
should be eliminated, and each society should be left free to make its own 


- In order to reduce the disparity in the — of terms of the various 


officers we suggest the following changes: T 
A Treasurer, and Censor be elected for two terms each with eligibility te 
‘re- election; and that the President and Vice-Presidents be elected for one 
term each, without eligibility for re- election to the same office. (A term is 

to be ‘understood 4 as the interval from the conclusion of one — to the 


conclusion theme) 


4. The functions and jurisdiction of the various officers dich - more — 
specifically defined, with the responsibility for the formulation of the pro- 
gram of the next Congress definitely resting upon the incoming President. ; 


The e activities « of all officers should be oe to > the > approval of the Bu- 


% _ TE he. functions of the Bureau should be more specifically defined. We 
suggest that a decision of the Bureau, to be official shall require the ; ap- 
_ proval of at least a majority of the seven members; and that all of its de- 
cisions or business transacted shall shall be reported to the ne next xt Congress for i its | 
6. The functions and powers of the Congress should | be more specifically - 
defined. In particular they should include: (1) a clear definition o of how and 
by -whom the several member societies are to be represented in voting in- 
the Congress; @) the election (or wal an editorial committee 


i 
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aN _ for checking, reporting and making final decisions in all financial matters. _ 


, RECOMMENDATIONS OF THIS COMMITTEE TO THE a. 


2 ‘This | Committee. recommends to the American Sociological Society: 
I 4 
That the So Society recommend to La Fédération that it undertake to 7 


enter into membership, it will not be held for or 
= obligations which have been incurred prior to its membership; nor 
for obligations of any kind thereafter which it has not been a party in in 

- > hat—subject to an adequate safeguarding of the points above pone 
_ ie Society transmit to. La Fédération Internationale des Soctétés et In- 
_stituts de ‘Sociologie at the. 1937 application for 


October 1, 1, 1936. EARLE Evpank (Chairman) 


Observational Opportunities during the Annual Meetings. The ar 
7 rangements committee for the annual meetings has arranged for members 


two kinds of visitations at points of sociological and social-economic oul 

terest in Chicago, 
Group field trips at definite are re arranged for the Elgin 

- State Hospital for the Insane, “Hobohemia,” South Side Housing Project, — 

Northwestern University Crime Detection Laboratory, Juvenile Detention 
- Home, Parkway Lodge for Convalescents, Shelter for Homeless Men. A 
number | of other organizations have been asked to extend open h house e wel- 
‘come to individual members during the three days of the meetings. De- 


_ tails will be provided at the Registration Desk in a form for 
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AMERICAN: SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
IMINARY PROGRAM OF THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
CHICAGO, DECEMBER 28-30, 193 
_ All n meetings e except the business sessions are open to and 
. less otherwise indicated are held at the Congress Hotel. Tickets for lunch- 


eons a and dinners should | be secured at the registration desk, at the time of 
‘reg 


00-10: OO A.M. Bu 


Meeting for ‘reports of representatives 0 of the Society. 


}00-12:00 A.M. Division on Human Ecology. Clifford R. Shaw, for Re- 
search, Chairman. Florentine Room. 


“The Ecological Approach in the Study of Fertility and Mortality,” ' Philip M. Houser, 


” "Ecological A Areas and Marriage Rates,” 


| James H. H. Ss. Bossard, University of Pennsyl- 


“Sociological Study of an Urban Community,” Joseph D. Lohmen, for 


4 Rural Life, U. S. Department of 


Discussion: F. W. Notestein, Princeton University. 
Frank Lorimer, 


, Population Association of Ameri 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Section on Criminology. George B. Vold, University of Minnesota, Chairman. 7 


| 
dures,” Barkev S. Sanders, Technical Director of the Survey, W ashington, Bc. ad 


“Coal Bootlegging i in Pennsylvania,’ * Willard Waller, Pennsylvania State College. 7 

_“A Study in Community Organization for the Prevention of Delinquency,” J: 
= McDonald, Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago. 


Discussion: Walter A. Lunden, University of Pittsburgh. 
C. VanVechten, Wayne University, Detroit. 


Section on the Family. Topic I: “Conflict and Family C. Elmer, 


“Depression and Marriage Philadelphia Study,” HS. 
Bossard, University of Pennsylvania. 
j 


Section on Educational Sociology. Frederick M. Thrasher, New Y ork University, School of 


y “Community Planning and the School,” Harry Arthur Wann, Superintendent hin 
New Jersey, 


| 
Florentine 
2 
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of and Its Significance for Education,” Haridas T. 


“Problems and Progress in Community Coordination,” Julius Yourman, Instructor 
5:00 P.M. Section on the Community. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, —_ 


“New Methodological Approaches to Community Research.” 
“Observer s Bias in a Community Study,” John Dollard, Yale University. .* ,) 
% _ “The Psycho-Social Geography of a Community as Seen Through | Studies of Social 7 


Discussion: Read Bain, Miami University. | 


Summary Discussion: F. Stuart Chapin. “a 


Election of Section Chairman.” 
Section on the Sociology of Religion. Topic 1: “Sociological Theory and Religion.” J. i... 
Hagerty, Ohio State Daiversity , Chairman. Francis I Room. 
_ “Religious Principles and Sociological Principles,” Franklin Johnson, College of William | 
7 a “Applications of Sociological Theory in n Organized Religion,” Herbert N. Shenton, Josiah | 
“Sociological Instruction in American Seminaries,” Earle Eubank, University of Cin- 


Discussion by B. 


= “The Present Status of Legislation for Old Age Security i in the United States,” Mary i 

“Medical Needs of Recipients of Old Age Assistance in New York City,” David M. 
- Schneider, Assistant Commissioner, Department of Social Welfare of New York State. 
“A Study of the Contentment and Happiness of Aged Persons,” Margaret Morgan. — 
_ Professor Joseph Kirk Folsom, Professor of Economics and Sociology, Vassar es - 
Section on Political Sociology. Newell L. Sims, Oberlin Chairman. 


“Class Structure, Class Consciousness “a Political Alignment,” 
he Pattern of a Successful Political Movement,’ ” Theodore Abel, Columbia 
“Lenin’s Application of Marx’s Theory of Revolutionary Frances B. Becker, 


- 100-5: :00 P.M. Meeting of the Nominating Committee. Room iat 


5:00-6:00 p.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. Room 1102, 
8:00-10:00 P. M. General of the President Henry Pratt Fairchild, presiding. 


ee “Sociology in the T. v. my ” Arthur E. teal Chairman of the Board, Tennessee V Valley 


" Foint Session of the Section on Social Statistics and the American Statistical bitin 2 
“Methods of Measuring Variables.” Googe A. Lundberg, Bennington College, 


“A Quantitative Analysis of Cultural Diffusion i in ‘United States,’ 
Discussion by H. Earl Pemberton, Social ac. 
“Methods of Studying Social Effects of the Depression,” ‘Samuel Stouffer, Universit 
a of Chicago. a 
f Discussion by Donald 
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T Tuespay, 29 
:00-10:00 Business of the Society. Room. 
-10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Biology. W arren: Ss. ‘Thompson, Scripps Foundat 
Miami University, Chairman. Florentine Room. 
“The Basis « of Eugenic Selection,” Frederick Osborn, New York City. a 
Discussion by F. H. Hankins and E. B. Reuter. eared a! a 
_ “The Social Significance of V ‘enereal Disease,” S. W. Becker. 
Section on Sociology and Paychiatry Joseph kK assar ar College, ‘Chairman. 
“Trends in Mental Disease,” Horatio M. Pollock and Benjamin Btatsheng, New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene. | 
i. Discussion by Mrs. Ellen Winston, Works Progress Administration. en 
‘The Ecology of the Functional Psychoses in Chicago,” H. Warren Dunham, endl —— 
Foint Session of the Section on Social Statistics and the American Statistical Association. 
“Some Social Trends.”” Neva Deardorff, Welfare Council of New York, Chairman. Gold © 


“Population Characteristics Associated with Educational nal Levels in Ch Chicago,” ‘Richard 4 
0. Lang, Central Statistical Board, W ashington, 
Discussion by T. C. McCormick, University of Wisconsin. 
“Trends in Population Movements in Sweden,” Dorothy Thom: homes, Yale University. 
‘Discussion by Frank Lorimer, Population Association of American 
“Trends i in Women’s Work since 1900,” Chase G. Woodhouse, Connecticut College. for 
~ Discussion by Mildred Fairchild, Bryn Mawr ae 
2130-2: 30 P.M. Joint Luncheon Meeting of the Section on Rural Sociology and the American : 
si _ Farm Econamic Association. _ Lowry Nelson, gee State Agricultural College, Chairman a 
Second Floor Assembly. Room, Stevens Hotel. 
100-3:00 P.M. Section on the Family. Topic II: “Some Problems in F amily Readjustment.” | 


C. Elmer, University of Pittsburgh, Chairman. Gold Room, 


“The Impact of Urban Civilization upon Negro Family Life,’ ‘- Franklin: Frazier, 
Howard University. 


“Life Insurance Problems Among Negro Families: A Study of 336 Relief Families in St. 4 
Louis,” ” Flora Slocum, Graduate School, St. Louis University. 
“Family Life and Criminality among ‘Orientals,’ Norman S. Hayner, University of 


“The + Mountain Families in an Urban Environment,” Morris G. Cald- 
well, Universityof Kentucky, 
Section on Sociology and Social Work. ‘ ‘Sociology and — Work.’ ” Elizabeth HL 
WwW ebster, Associate Director, Council of Social Agencies of Chicago, Chairman. Pompelen 
- “The Contribution of Sociology to Group Work,” Arthur L. Swift, Jr., Associate Pro- — 
fessor of Applied Christianity and Director of Field Work, Union’ Theological Seminary. 
“An Experiment in the Defining and Measuring of Group Adjustment,” Wilber I. New- | 
- stetter, Professor of Group Work and Acting Dean, School of Applied Social Sciences, | 
Ww estern Reserve University. = | 
« Recording in Group Work as a Contribution to Sociology,” Gertrude Wilson, Field a 
_Instructor, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University. 
2:30-5:00 p.m. Division on Social Research. George A. Lundberg, Bennington | ‘ogee 


“Religious Consistency,” Howard Woolston, University of Washington. . 
Discussion by J. M. Reinhardt, University of Nebraska. mm 
“The College Professor in the Popular Magazines,” C. C. Bowman, Taye Unive. 
Discussion by R. C. Angell, University of Michigan, 
“The Teaching Uses of a Sociology Museum,” F. M. Vv: reeland, DePauw University. 
_ Discussion by Otto /Neurath, of Vienna. 


=~ 
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00-5:00 P. Division on Social Read Bain, Miami 


Practical Applications of Social Psychology,” Emory S. Bogardus, University of 
Discussion, Goodwin B. Watson, Columbia University. 
“Social and Emotional Adjustments of Freshmen at The of Wisconsin,” 
Kimball Young, University of Wisconsin. 
Discussion, Mandel Sherman, University of Chicago,  s—s 
‘Reactions to Predictive Assumptions,’ D. Eliot, Northwestern University. 
Discussion, Richard J. Van Tassel, Miami ‘University. — | 
00 p.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. Room 
6:00-8:00 p.m. Dinner Meeting of Alpha Kappa Delta. Election istees: Room m 1164. a 
8:00-10:00 P.M. Foint Session for Presidential Addresses. Grand Ballroom, Stevens ok 
the Joint Meeting with the American Association for Labor Legislation, the American 
Economic Association, ‘the American Political Science Association, and the 
Statistical Association. jj. 
Walter F. Willcox, Cornell University, Chairman, 
_ Addresses: Joseph P. Chamberlain, ‘American Association for Labor Legislatior 
Alvin S. Johnson, American Economic Association. 
_ Arthur N. Holcombe, American Political Science Association. aa 
Joseph S. Davis, American Statistical Association. 
P. American Sociological Society. 


30 


10: 00-12! :00 A.M. Division on Social Floyd N. ‘House, of 
“Technique Ways in Current Society,” Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina. 
Discussion opened by James G. Leyburn, Yale University. 
“A Sociological Theory of Institutions,”’ Morris G. Caldwell, ‘University of Kentucky. 
Discussion opened by Everett C. Hughes, McGill University. 
“The Natural History of Social Phenomena,” Floyd N. House. 
Discussion opened by Howard E. Jensen, Duke University. 
_ Section on Rural Sociology. Ray E. Wakeley, Iowa State College, Chairman. Gold Room. 7 
- ‘Recent Changes in German Rural Life,” John B. Holt, College of William and Mary. J 
Discussion by Marie Jasny, Resettlement Administration. 
Be: he Study of Rural Subregions as a Basis of Predicting Resettlement Possibilities,” *C.2. ; 


Discussion by P. P. G. — Resettlement Administration. 


Religious Social Action in Judaism,” Rabbi Barnett Brickner, of 


the Social Justice Commission of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. -_ "6 
ake 
_ 1:00-3:00 P. M. Section on Educational Sociology. E. George | Payne, New York University, 


School of Education, Chairman. Pompeian Room. 
C. Reavis, ‘University of f Chicago, 


~ 
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a.M. Annual Business Meeting of the American sociological Society. Election of 
ia 
| - 
, {| 
12:30-3:00 p.m. Luncheon Meeting of the Section 
_ Action and Religion.” Earle E. Eubank, University of Cincinnati, presiding. Francis 
“Religious Social Action Among Northern Baptists,” Charles Seasholes, Chairman of 
= 4 
at 
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Section on Sociology and Paychiatry. Joseph K. College, Chairman. Gold 
“The Influence of a Attitudes on the Social Adjustment of the Individual,” Helen 7 


we 


Witmer, Smith College School for Social Work, 
Discussion by Clarence Schettler, Western Reserve University. 


rs he Effect of Social Change on the Families of Professional and of Non- professional 


College Women,” Mary S. ‘S. Fisher, Sarah Lawrence ice College and T and Teachers College, a 

Discussion by Robert C. Angell, University of Michigan. 
300-5 :00 P.M. Section on Criminology. George B. Vold, Slnivericy of Minnesota, Chairman. 

“Recent Developments in Research in Russia,” N Jathan Berm: an, Jewish | 

Social Service Bureau, and E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, 

of the Norfolk Experiment on Criminological and heories,”” 


Discussion: Mabel A. Elliott, University of Minnesota; Edwin H. Sutherland, University | 

@ Indiana; Howard B. Gill, Ww ashington, | ™ C., formerly Superintendent ‘of the Norfolk 


Section on Political L. Sims, Oberlin College, Chairman. Pompeian 


“Fields of Political Sociology, 'L. L. Bernard, Washington Univ crit 
Situation al Viewpoint,” ” Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas. 
“Pressure on Governmental Agencies and on the Political Campaign of 1936, ” Jerome 
“Technology and san mnie Read Bain, Miami University. 7 
Discussion. 
"00-5200 P.M. Research and Films. H. icago City Junior 
_ “Transparent Overlays in the Diagnosis of Social Problems," 
Price, United States Department of Agriculture. 
ie! echniques i in the Analysis of Population Trends ( (slides 
“Generalization on the Basis of Areal Data (slides),”’ irth, of 
“Isometric Map Techniques in Social Research (slides),”’ E. R. ‘Mowrer, Northwestern 
“The Use of Pict Pictures and Text in Teaching Relationships of Folkways and belie 


Patterns (slides),” W. W. L. B Bailey, Northwestern 
“Problems in » wn Film Designed to Illustrate a Point in Social 
_ Studies,” (film),” Ruth Earnshaw, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
4s Experiments in Visual Presentation of Cultural Phenomena (film),” Mary B. ‘Brady, 


“An Episode in Crime Prevention as a Form of Motion Picture Journalism (film),” 


M. Thrasher, New York University. at 
§ 00-600 P.M. Meeting of the New Executive Committee. Room 1102. 
6: jo P.M. Annual Dinner of the American Sociological Society. Gold isn, 
j 


if te 
ols Changes in American Life," Newon Edwards, University of 
; 
% 
4, 
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OF FICI AL _ REPORTS AND | PROCEEDINGS: 
AN oF SocroLocicaL MATERIALS 


Arranged for the annual m meeting of the American 
held at the Congress Hotel, in Chicago, 


~The exhibit of re research and instructional materials aims, demonstrate the degree 


research aa prniiet to bring to the attention of those ened in teaching or popularizing 
sociological principles c concrete materials available for this purpose e. Since the exhibit i is in- — 
tended to familiarize sociologists not merely with the trend of research but with well estab- 
: lished and generally accepted conclusions as well, materials previously published, as well as 
ate _ Popularized displays, technical studies of a or local nature, and special devices used 
at in 1 teaching and research make up the exhibit. Maps, charts, graphs, diagrams, photographs, | 
be drawings, dioramas, balopticons, , and a few types of apparatus are demonstrated. Depart- | 


ments of sociology, as groups, individual faculty of universities, re- 


“exhibit. M: ateri: als on ition and s al ps pr but groups, the soci 
institutions, and collective behavior are also well represented. 
collection, and of ore are the 1 result of he 


A. Group Visitations: members only) 
4PM. Elgin State Hospital for | the Insane. 
5 P.M. Lodge for jalescents (Cook Cues of 


Wednesday M. a. South} Michigan Ave. Housing Project. 
Cook ‘County Juvenile Detention Home. 


Cook County Shelter for Men, 


at the Details are at the registration 
es ‘ach of the following agencies has arranged during the — days to i a representative 

ready to receive at its offices any member of the American wees Society and to explain 

the work of the organization: 
The American Medical Association ; 
T he Julius Fund 


Works Progress Administration (Personnel, employment, projects ee 
Old Age Security Division of Cook of Public WwW elfare 
“3 he Illinois Social Hygiene League 
he Illinois Mental Hygiene Society 
Illinois Birth Control League _ 
T he Chicago Heart Association 
_ The American Medical Association (Bureau of Investigation at and of Medical Economics) 
Further instructions at the Registration Desk. 
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‘The of the will be the — Hote 


hich i is at 


and Congress. Here a a ‘registration and | information desk will 
maintained. Members are requested to register as soon as possible after 


should be made at an early date. The rates at the Congress 
_ Hotel are as follows: Single room, $2. -50 and up; double room with double — _ 


_ bed, 85. double twin — 
g are rates of near hoteles 


i} 
following 2 are rates of of nearby | 
- 
Atlantic, Clark and Jackson. . and $3. 00 and up 4.00 and 
Bismarck, Randolph and W 3-50 and 6.coandupy 
Blackstone, Michigan Ave. and 7th........... 3-50 5.00 and | up and 
Great Northern, Jackson and Dearborn....... 2.50 and up 50 and up + 
2. oo and up 3.50 and up 4 
up }00and up and | 
Morrison, Madigon and Clark................ 2.50 and up 4.00 and up 5.00 and t up 
45 East Monroe. 3. and and 6.00 and up | = 
. and 4.00 and up 5.00 and 
ue 
120 West Lake Garage..... 


North Garage... 


x his year, because of the ‘reductions which have been made in railroad 
fa ares, . the various passenger associations have announced that there will 7 
be noconvention rate granted. It is suggested, however, that members plan- 
= to @ attend the meetings inquire at their local ticket office regarding - 


“possible round trip or Christmas rates. 
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RIAL NC TOTES 


‘The formation of the Sociological Research Association is : of the 


very greatest interest to all members of the American ‘Sociological 


Society. The purpose of ‘this new organization is. highly commend- 
able. Its distinctive objective i is ‘the promotion ¢ of research; and it 
os res this can best be done through a separate organization, ——- 
encumbered. by the broader and somewhat conglomerate interests 
represented in the American Sociological Society. Sociological 
search has developed rapidly during the past fifteen years; ; the num- 
bers participating actively therein. grown apace; ; and the ‘tech- 
niques | have taken on variety and “special character that are e far 
‘in advance of the simple si surveys and ‘statistical sampling of the 
-~pre- war era. _ It follows that the most impressive ground for 7 
formation of a new sociological body is the desire of mature spe- 


-cialists to discuss their problems a and methods intimately and 


promote c o-operative effort in the | promotion of their re ‘research in- 


terest, 
It is quite e obvious that the present membership of the American 


a2 Sociological Society i is not limited by any professional qualifications. 
is determined by broad and often vague interests in the ‘sociolog- 
_ ical field” and the ability to pay the membership dues. . Be far as” 
general membership i 1s concerned, this i is pro obably as it should be. 

S Compared with some e of the other social sc science societies we are t rela- 
tively weak i in membership; and this has i important bearings on on. our 
a financial 1 resources, and hence o on the extent and quality of of services 


_ =e * 


we are able to render our. members. Any reduction i in ‘membership. 
, therefore, a very serious matter. 
WwW hile i itis is not at all probable ‘that of the Sociolog 
ical Research. Association who a are now members of t the ‘Society, E 


~ would withdraw from the latter, it would appear not too” late | to 


raise the question whether some ‘modification. of the existing struc- 


tl ure or activities ‘cannot be devised which will prove more ad- a 

vantageous to all concerned than two separate and distinct bodies. 7 

A division of interests and among, sociologists 


is to be avoided, if possi 
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will necessarily bes a | small body, , with slender financial res resources. Its” —_ 


4 members m must pay ; additional membership di > dues. If, a as is proposed, 
Bes are. held at a different time from those se of th the 1e Society, its its 


a members v will be under the necessity of spending time and money to to 


“attend: two. conferences instead of one, unless either the Society or 


the S.R.A. is to suff er. At the same time, 
‘Society will be to some extent deprived of the stimulus of the p 


| 


and scientific contributions of those who are in the 


of sociological theory and research. It would seem highly probable z i 
— 


that the educational value of the annual ‘meetings of the Society 


will be diminished. At the : same time, it also seems probable that 
the: members of the Association would lose something through les 
frequent contacts with the 1 rising men in ‘the: sociological 


Finally, a a new organization, expecially on ona ‘national s scale, seems 
this ti time almost 


gional: sociological s ties, as well as as a of local, state e and ay 


regional social science ‘societies, all devoted t to the ; stimulation of th of the - | 
_research ir interests of of their members. T here being a limit to the nun num- a ‘ 


ber of organizations any person can_ actively participate in, it is is a 
“serious: question n whether the further division effort 


any may not produce diminishing returns. 
_ In view of these considerations, and others of like aan , we should | 
if we to advance the proposal that “a Sociological Research Associa- 


wey invited and urged to name re epres sentatives to meet with 


sentatives of the American Sociolo ogical Society to give further r 


eration to the « question whether some v way cannot be found of 


a ctaining the objectives aimed at in the formation of the S.R.A., 
at the s same time strengthening | the Society, bys some modifica 


rocedure of Society by a utiliza— 


—— > 


Davis Neva R. Deardor! 
Phase L. L. Bernard 


4 
_ 
tion of the resources W 
to be ossible to find some way of achieving these objectives within 
: 
mas 


Persons and Positions 


‘Ph. D.; married; e xperience in teaching survey courses in social studies 
prison work, extension classes, Americanization of immigrants, and adult 
as education. T wo books; articles published in leading American - eal 
M.A. in Sociology, all resident on — ‘for the Ph.D., 
and thesis far advanced. Married; two sons; has had some business ex- 
‘perience and considerable experience as a ‘public speaker. Teaching in- 
ol cludes one year in a college abroad; now completing the ninth consecutive ; 


year as as college teacher in sociology. Desires change. 


M. A. University of W nasindie sone: thesis for Ph.D. Columbia — 
completed; native American, _married; teaching experience in Turkey, 
“Syriaa and United States; special work in student guidance; numerous refer- 
_ ences. Holder of fellowship for research i in Turkey, 1936-37. Seeks teaching 7 
or for 1937- 38 and thereafter. 


~ 


_ M.A ; author of. several texts; ; experience in 1 dealing with h high s school seniors _ 


in a city system; now seeks college position where contact with o> 


= 


~ men would render training valuable. Especially desirous of work relating 
to the social sciences. Wishes position | for this year. wae eee 
Ph.D . Michigan, three years foreign travel, study, teaching. Special inter-_ 
introductory course, family, social | anthropology, educational 
ology. Married, two children. Now field Youth 


7. D. in sociology; previous ous training ng and research i in biology. Post- doctoral. 
in clinical psychology. Extensive travel. Executive secretary and 
of family 1 relations work. books; college Professor. Desires 
teaching, research, 


a 
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CURRENT ITEMS | 


» Adult Civic Education. The Bureau of Education in ashington, under 
- the leadership of Commissioner Studebaker, has sought to stimulate the | _ 
establishment of public forums and other a agencies es of adult civic education. 
a In connection therewith | the | Committee on Policies of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association, consisting of Arthur: N. Holcombe, Francis W. 


a Coker, H. C. Nixon, Frank G. Bates and Clyde L. King, has made the 


following recommendation to that Association: “‘(1) Co- -operation between 
political scientists and the Office of Education regarding the Federal ex-_ 
i in conducting adult discussion groups, known as forums, in ten. 
centers in the United States, (a) By helping Commissioner Studebaker - 
locate able forum leaders, and (b) By inspiring widespread interest in adult | 
= education. (2) Association members can also contribute by ‘ietag 
_ statements of practical methods by which to operate government in such - 
ow ‘ay as to preserve - freedom of discussion of of problems « of vital interest to the - 
f people of the community. (3) The forums, as set up by Commissioner — 
‘Gesdchaher, , with complete local control of personnel and subjects for dis- 
cussion, offer a promising organized attack upon the problem of creating | 
a s American Population A Association. The American Population Association 
held its annual m meeting at Princeton University, October 30-31. President _ 
Louis I. Dublin had earlier in the year arranged for an extensive series of 
articles, “mainly on the American population situation, printed copies a 
_ which were placed i in the hands of those in attendance. T hese articles appear 
in the November i issue of The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
Social Science under the title of The American People—Studies in 
oe Population ($2.00 per copy), and constitute an invaluable collection for 
: all persons, academic and other, interested i in population trends and prob- | 


- 


“ae 


— 


lems. The sessions were devoted to more or less informal discussion of such — 
_ current research problems as population distribution and internal migra- 
tion, the differential birth rate, and population | mapping. The only formal 

papers were presented at the dinner session. . Professor W arren 4 Thomp- 
‘son of the Scripps Foundation, Oxford, Ohio, was elected President for the 

- succeeding year. Other officers included Dr. Alfred Lotka, First Vice Presi-. 

dent, T. J. W oofter, Jr., ‘Second Vice President. Dr. R. K. Whelpton of the | 
a Foundation was continued as Chairman of the Research Committee. | 
_ Ashland College. Professor Edwin E. Jacobs addressed the meeting of 
the Association of Criminologists of Ohio at their annual meeting ‘Septem- 
= Mawr College. Dr. Mildred Fairchild has been appointed Weer 


i 
fi 
7 
Ba 
| 


ITE EMS 
if the Carola Ww oerishoffer Graduate Department of Social Economy and zt 
Social Research to succeed Prof. Susan Kingsbury, who retired in June 


193 36. Dr. Fairchild will continue > to give the work in “Labor Organization,” 


‘Industrial Relations Labor |! Movements”; she will also cx conduct 4 a 
seminar in “Social and Industrial Research.” 

_ Dr. Hertha Kraus, Ph.D., University of Frankfurt, Aen and since 1933 

associated with the Family Welfare Association of America, the Russell — 
Sage ‘oundation, and the Margaret Morrison Carnegie College of the Car- 

fay” 

— negie Institute of Technology, has been appointed | Associate Professor of — ay 

Social Economy. She will give courses in “Problems of Public Welfare,” _ 
“Social Legislation,” “Social Administration’ and “Statistics. 
To succeed Miss Almena Dawley as non-resident lecturer, Miss Betsey 
e.. ibbey has. been appointed non-r resident lecturer a and Miss Maurine Boe 


‘non-resident assistant. They will conduct a seminar in “Social Case Wo a 
and supervise the field work of students in that division. Qe 


Bureau of Human Heredity. The object of this Bureau is collection on vas 


wide a scale as possible of material dealing with human genetics. Later, -. 
tasks of of analysis | of material and distribution of the information available - 


_ _ The Bureau is directed by a Council representing me i d scientific 
bodies in Great Britain. It i is affiliated to the International Human Heredity 
Committee, which ensures co-operation in all areas where is pro- 


- The Council would be grateful to receive all available material from 


furnishing well-au authenticated data on the 


transmission of human traits whatever these may be. ata ap are particu- ~ 


to retain the sole right of publication (or copy cedaiea ‘those who so ae 
are asked to accompany their their material with a statement to that effect. 
i Material should be ¢ given en with all available details in regard to source, _ 
diagnostic symptoms and the name and address of the person or persons" 
~ who vouch for accuracy. All such « details will be regarded as strictly con-_ 
Reprints of published work would. be most acceptable. many 
authors when publishing material may also have collected ‘a number of 
_ pedigrees which they have been unable to reproduce in detail. It is the a Ta 
object « of the Council that such records, by being included ir in the Clearing - 
_ Those wishing for a copy the Standard In International ‘Pedigree Sym-_ 
bols may obtain one from the office. 
_ Announcements i in regard to the services undertaken by the Bureau will 
be published from time to time. Address: 115, Gower St. , London, W. 4 
Chairman: R. Ruggles Gates; Executive Committee: R. A. Fisher, J. B. S. 
a Haldane, E. A. Cockayne, J. A. Fraser Roberts, L. E. Halsey (Hon. Trea- _ 
—surer), C. B.S. Hodson (Hon. Gen. Secretary), 


_ State College and Experiment Station. For the first time in its 
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i history, one session of the annual ‘Meeting ¢ of the Western ‘Farm! Econom 
= Association held at Laramie, Wyoming, July 30-August 1, was devoted t 
tural sociology. Papers were presented as follows: Pau! H. Landis, Washin 
ton State College, “Selected Population Problems of the Western State 
in Relation to Agricultural Adjustment”; ; Carl F. Kraenzel, Montana State 
College, “Standards of Living During a Period of 
ment”; Olaf F. Larson, College, ‘Rural Relief and Agricul- 
tural Adjustment.” 
Dartmouth College. Mr. George Theriault has been appointed instructor 
sociology for the year 1936-37. 
d Prof. R. H. Bowen has returned from seven months’ observation in Russia. 
_ Earlham College. Dr. John S. Kegg formerly of Ohio State University, 
“has been appointed to the staff. 
Fiftieth Anniversary. . The e fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of the 
Settlement Movement in this country was fittingly celebrated by an all- 
_ day session at 184 Eldridge Street, New Y ork City. Dr. Stanton Coit, a 
founder of the Neighborhood Guild (University Settlement) i in 1886 was 
of honor. The sessions were to phases of the history o of the 
movement in. 1 this ce country. A second session, to be held May 1, 19375 will 
State College for Women. Dr. Coyle E. Moore, 
fessor, is serving the state this year as vice-chairman of the Florida State 
Board of Social W elfare and president of of he F lorida Conference of Social y 


Yr” 


Harvard University. Prof. P. A Sorkin will teach two courses at the 
y. 
University of California at Los Angeles during the summer of 1937—" —Social 
__ Institutions” and “Social Fluctuations. ” After that he plans to > attend 


- the International Canes of Sociology at Paris from September 2 to 5, 
- where he will preside as President of the International Institute. Prof. 
Sorokin’ s three volumes on Cultural and Social Dynamics are in press and 
are expected to be published by the American Book Company around | 
q Christmas or the beginning of next year, 
4 he Harvard University Press: published Prof. | James Ford’s two volumes | 
The Harvard Sociological Series expects ‘to publish 1937 Assistant 
Professor Talcott Parsons’ work o on Sociology and Social Action. 
Indiana University. Dr. A. B. Hollingshead, formerly of the University 
of Alabama, was appointed Instructor in May, 193 6. He is s handling work , 
in “Human Ecology,” “Social Control,” and the introductory course. Mr. a 
Alfred R. Lindesmith , formerly student at the of Chicago, was 


1 J ‘4. | 
a 
7 
1) ) ~~~ the work in training for social service. Miss Fern Boan has been relieved _ ita 
ai of all work in general sociology and devotes her time to the work in the = 7 
tions of the introductory course. His main interest is in social psychology. 


= 


R. ‘Clyde W hite resigned faculty of the Training Course for 
- Social Work to accept a position in the School of Social Service Administra- 
i tion of the University of Chicago. His position was filled by Prof. I Lewis . 


_E. Evans, formerly of the University of Chicago. 
n 


= During the summer of 1936 Twenty Thousand Homeless Men, by Edwi 
» and Harvey Locke, was published by J B. ippincott 


7 


a medicine; and to > gather, cc co- ordinate and disseminate the latest find— 
~, 
4 


of Criminology. This magazine \ will not be available for general Beciteedes, 
but will go to members of the American Academy of Criminal Science, an 
organization | now being formed to bring together the outstanding men and — ie 


- women who are engaged in the new criminology. The Institute is oo 


~ 


_ at 1741 “K”’ Street N.W., Washington, D.C. It isequipped with laboratories 
for modern ‘research i in criminal ‘science. T he course of study covers the © 
7 following fields: medico- legal, professional, social work, crime detection 
industrial investigation. Executive Director « of the Institute 1 is 
- Patrick B. Kelly, and the Adviser to the Director, Donald Slesinger. The 
“Academic Council includes the following: J. Stewart Burgess, Temple 
7 University, J. F - Dashiell, University of North Carolina, George H. Des- 
sion, Yale University, Frank Arthur Geldard, University | ‘of Virginia, J. L. 
Gillin » University of Wisconsin, Sheldon Glueck, Harvard Law School, . 
Norman S. layner, University of W ashington, F loy Nelson House, 
_ University of Virginia, Paul Klapper, College of the City of New York, - 
_ Theodore B. Manny, University of Maryland, Herbert Moody, , College of © 
the City of New York, William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, Donald © 
eg Slesinger, University of Chicago, J. W. Sprowls, University of Maryland. © 
Kent State University. Professor James T. Laing taught g the 


summer at the University of West Virginia 


4 


Marietta College. John F. Cuber, formerly P1 
Economics at Sioux Falls College, has been appointed Assistant 


a Miami University. Pr Prof. Asael T. Hansen has been given a leave of ab- 


= Dr. W. T. Cottrell is working on a study of personality selection and 
definition in railroad occupations. 
State College. | Prof. Ernest B. Harper, +, for the past three y years 
connected with the ERA, has. accepted headship of the Department of 
4 Sociology as successor to Dr. Eben Mumford, who ) resigned the chairman- 


ship on account of health t but remains in the department. 


= research in every - field of criminology; to co- 
dinate the work now y being done 1 in various fields, especially ‘science, law a 
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Conni in ‘in social wna have been expanded so as to give one full year of 
undergraduate study in that field. Mrs. Wilda Bolles, formerly of the Lan- - 
sing Social Service Bureau, has been ; added to the staff to teach case work 
and supervise field training. i, 
Mid-West Sociological Society. he Sociologists of the mid-w -western 
3 states were guests of | Sociologists at their annual meeting in Des [ 
7 Moines at Easter time. Initial plans were made on this occasion for a Mid-— 
4 West Sociological Society and the authority and responsibility to act was = : 
- placed i in the hands of an appointed committee. The personnel of thiscom- 
mittee is L. Guy Brown, University of Missouri, Chairman; C. W. Hart, 
_ University of Iowa; Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago; J. A. Saathoff, 
Jamestown College. Letters are being sent to the departmental heads i in the 
universities and colleges of the following states: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, “Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
_ Dakota, and Wisconsin. It is the hope of the committee that the sociolo- 


- gistso of these states will be present to participate in the organization — 


_ society. .A program is being arranged for the meeting. The place of ——e 
_ will be in the city where the Mid-West Economic Association convenes. 
This information will be given out later. 
_ National Conference on Educational Broadcasting. The first National | 

~ Conference on Educational Broadcasting was held at the May flower I Hotel — . 

—inW ashington, D.C., on December 10, 11 and 12, under the auspices of the | | 
‘ederal Communications Co ommission the | United States Office of 


“ence. 
_ National Crime Prevention Institute. This Institute has been set up » for 
purpose of co- -ordinating existing at activities filling in gaps in the 


as follows: ‘ “() To act as a clearing house of crime one evention information. _ 

(2) To provi ide machinery for conference voluntary co-oper 

looking towards. the co- _ordination of crime prev vention activities in city, 
State and nation. (3) To develop and carry on crime prevel ention ‘programs 
4 in areas of this field not now occupied by other agencies until such time as 

_ other agencies are ready to carry on such functions. (4) To promote public — 
- education for crime control through use of recognized channels of publicity, — 
such as as the press, the radio, the motion picture, the public meeting, and 

_ other available media.” The President of the Institute is Professor Sheldon 


Glueck, Treasurer, George W. Kirchwey, Secretary, Dr. Frederick M. 

Thrasher, Chairman of Executive Committee, Professor Harvey W. 
— 7 baugh, Executive Director, Rowland c. ‘Sheldon. The address is 425 5 Fourth 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

National Students’ Sociological Conference. The fifth h annual 

of this o organization will be held Monday and T uesday, December 28 and 29, F 
_in Chicago in connection with the convention of the American Sociological | 

Society . A program of student papers and research projects will be presented © | 


= 


= 
| 
Bae 
| 
Bi ‘ : 


discussed. Jancheon is being arranged which will be followed 
by the annual business meeting and the election of officers. 

a New York University. A new ‘major course of study in anthropology 
hy signed to help students interpret the significance for modern li life of “Ao 

tive social facts will be introduced next term, by the department of sociol- 

ogy at W Washington Square College. To provide f for the expanded curriculum 
the department will be renamed the department of sociology and anthro- 
— pology, with Prof. C. G. Dittmer continuing as administrative chairman. 
_ The work of students majoring in anthropology will be directed by Asst. 
i. - Pr of. E. Adamson Hoebel. New courses in social origins and primitive re- 


‘society, tow, and gov ernment will be Students 


Ohio State University. Professor P. P. Denune taught during the summer aa 
Professor L. A. Cook raught at the summer ses session of the U niversity y of 


or at Marietta ‘College, has a 3 


Miss F florence Greenhoe has been Assistant. 
a. Dr. C. E. Lively has just returned from Louisiana State University 
_ where he delivered a a public lecture and held several group « conferences on 
the subject, ‘Some Problems of Population Distribution and Redistribu- 
tion.’ The visit was sponsored by the Graduate School | a Lt 
_ Mr. Wm. J. Tudor, who recieved the Master of Science degree in Rural 7" 


A manuscript dealing with the 

areas of Ohio, 1928, to 1935, has been oe and will shortly be cag il 
lished by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Dr. Lively is co-operating with the WPA in a study of rural population © 
_ mobility i in the United States. A standard field project prepared in 1934 by 
him and Conrad Taeuber of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has fa 
adopted for sample studies i in eight ‘States. , About 25,000 schedules have _ 

been taken. These have been tabulated in a uniform manner at Columbus 

and copies of all tables have been supplied to the respective states which — 
will prepare state reports. In addition, rural birth, death, natural i increase 


a and migration data: are e being assembled for. all counties sof the United States. 


The. department i is also co co- -operating the Resettlement Administra- 


“is tion of Region IIT i ina research project to determine more fully the a 


— sub- regions of Ohio. It is hoped that a method may be developed which a 
can be applied to the study of the whole of Region III. Mr. Ronald ae ; 
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Public Fellowship, 1937-38. The W fomen’s for 
Sool Prohibition Reform has offered since 1934 an annual fel lowship | 
for women graduates showing a ‘promise of usefulness in public service. / A 
- fellowship of $1400 i is offered for a year of graduate study at an | approved 
college or university in one or more of the related fields of History, Econom- 
is, Government and Social hep ss ‘It is awarded annually by the faculty 


n May I. must be submitted 


937. The. committee is of the Thomas P. 
Eugene HA. M. | Dean 


» AN 
Quarterly, its appearance in ‘ounded to meet the need 
for a journal dedicated to the growth of Marxian scholarship, it aims - 
_ publish articles, communications and reviews illustrating the manner in 
which Marxism integrates the various scientific disciplines and illuminates 
4 the interdependence of science and society.” The Editors are Albert E. 
= Blumberg, Johns Hopkins University; E dwin Berry, Burgum, New York _ 
U niversity; V.'J. McGill, Hunter College; Margaret Schaluch, New Yo : 
University; Bernhard J. Stern, ‘Columbia University. The Managing Editor © 
is W. T. Parry, Harv: ard Unive ersity, and the. Business Manager, Henry F. _ 
 * Jr. Subscriptions, $1.00 per year, should be sent to the Business _ 
Manager, 310 East 75th Street, , New York, N.Y. 
__ Society for Research in Child Development. This society held a session _ 
_ in Washington, D.C., on October 30 and November 1. Under a symposium — 
-_ arranged by Prof. E. W. Burgess of the University of Chicago the following 
papers were presented: Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt University, 


hile Delinquency and Behavior r Patterning”; Ruth E. Arrington, Institute 
of Human Relations, Yale University, “Impact of Social Environment o on 
OX Young Child”; and Regina k ‘lannery, Catholic University ¢ of America, —_— 


Child Behavior from the Standpoint of the Cultural Anthopologist. ee 
_ State College of Washington. Mr. H. Ashley Weeks, University of W is- 
-consin, and Mr. , George Baughman, Northwestern joined the 
staff in ene: as instructors in the department. “Sa Shea 
Mr. J. V. Berreman, instructor in sociology last year, has ery to 
sted University t to complete work for the Ph.D. degree. 
_ Mr. Joseph K. Johnson, instructor in sociology last year, has accepted a _ 
Position w with the East exas Teachers’ College, Commerce, Texas. 
Dr. Paul H. Landis, rural sociologist, has published through the Ex ode 
periment Station the following bulletins; “Rural Emergency Relief 
WwW ashington,” “Rural | Population Trends in W in Washington, ” and‘ ‘Immigrants - 
_- University of Akron. A new course in the Technique of Social Work © 
i under the direction | of Miss Marion Voges of the Family Service Society =. 
University of Cincinnati. Dr. W. H. Gilbert taught : during the s summer at 
_ the North Texas Teachers College at Denton, Texas 


: 
a 
| 
a 


h.D. 


s shel U niversity of MicNigane is back on the staff of the Soe" 
E.N.C lopper attended the International | Conference of Social Work in 


J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia announces the forthcoming 
volume on High School Sociology | by James A. Quinn. 

University. of Colorado. William S. Bernard, Ph.D., Yale, 1934, 
a been appointed instructor in sociology at the University of Colorado. For 


ia the last two years Dr. Bernard has been teaching | at the Centenary Junior 


= Professor F. A. Bushee, of the University of the sum- 


ae mer in London, England, ‘studying the English Unemployment Insurance _ 

+: "heel Sy ystem. Prof. Bushee i is a member of the Governor’ $s commission appointed © 

- o draw up an unemployment insurance . law to be ee toa — 
session of the legislature called for November 16th. = 


"University of Florida. Prof. L. M. Bristol toured the viet 
summer with the seminar led by Dr. Frankwood Williams and Dr. n Harry 
Lurie to study ‘social work. He returned through Sweden, 


will serve as visiting the semester of 


a. University of Iowa. Clyde Ww. Hart has returned to the staff after 


year’s leave of absence which he spent as Marshall Field Fellow at the 


Walter L. Daykin is giving courses in Labor Economics and Labor Prob- - 7 


ip Harold Saunders has been added to to the staff as an instructor in sociology. 
University of Kentucky. Dr. Maurice G. Caldwell, Ph.D., University of “Wt 
Wisconsin, , and former teacher at Ashland College, Westminster College 
and Ohio State University, has been added to the staff with the title ead 
Macy Backinghan Lawson is giving full time to social work t training. 
Mary Buckingham and Miss Mary Divine, who are associated w with local 
social welfare part-time instructors for students engaged in 1 
University of Michigan. Prof. Herbert G. Blumer, of the University of 
_ Chicago, is teaching here this semester during the absence, on leave, a 


Prof. R. is spending the semester in Seattle. Prof. 


Missouri. There is now one in Public 


and the one in School and Public Administration have 
been transferred to the Department c of Sociology. 
Dr. A. S. Emig i is ‘President of the Sociological Section of the Missouri _ 


: 
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r. Pihlblad i is Preside in local American Red 
the summer in Europe v visiting g Archaeologi-_ 

cal Museums and co-operative organizations. This autumn he is 
the work of excavating some of the Indian mounds of the state. 
_ Mr. C. C. Gentry and Mrs. Perry Philips have been added to the staff of a 
oa Dr. L. Guy Brown is Chairman of the Committee that is. working» to 
_ organize a Mid- Ww est Sociological Society. He is also a member of the La 


tional committee which i is the relation of 
University of Nebraska. McGraw- Hill Book sum. 
mer published Social Thought of the Ancient Civilizations, by Prof. J.O. 
Miss Nan I. Gerry and Miss Lucile O” Reilly | have been appointed in- 
_seructos in social case work for the current year, 


_ University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Robert Caldwell has been add 

instructional staff of the department of Sociology. Mr. Caldw ell is sll 
- giving courses two days a week at the University of Delaware. 

Prof. Donald Young, who has been with the Social Science ciel 


Council for several years, has returned on half time to the University. = 


5 se os _ Mr. Albert Hobbs has joined the instructional group in the orientation 
course given to the in the W harton School of Fi inance and Com- 


have joined the staff the Division of Social Work 

text on | Fuvenile Delinquency has just. been completed by Dr. WA 

Lunden and is published by the University of Pittsburgh Press 
‘a Mr. Joseph Tufts is teaching a special course on the “Social Aspects of { 
Housing.’ Mr. Tufts is Director of the Pittsburgh Housing Bureau. | 
Leroy Maeder of Philadelphia is giving a seminar on the s ‘sequence pal 
work courses, emphasizing the psychiatric development. 
University of Radomski, formerly of Columbia 


in at the of Rochester, taking the place of Paul Pigors, 


_* returned to Harvard University as a member of the staff of the Har- 7 = 


vard Business School. Mr. Radomski will teach c courses in ‘ Criminology,’ 


“Social Problems” and “The Family.” 
‘University of South Dakota. Prof. Lee E. Deets is on leave of absence to” 


_ continue graduate study at Columbia U niversity and write ‘a monograp ph 
4 University of Wisconsin. Prof. E E. A. Ross has just published through 24, 
the D. Appleton- Century Company his } autobiography under the title, — 
Vassar College. A ‘study of “The. Attitudes, Social Characteristics and 


Happiness of 381 Old Age Grantees” has been completed by Miss C. Mar- 
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> 
garet financed by the 1880 Fund For r Old Age Welfare, the 
_ collaboration of Prof. Joseph K. Folsom. Arrangements at are being made for __ 


study of Agricultural Population of Dutchess County” has been 
: finished by Mrs. Martha Collins Bayne, under the Margaret Norrie Fellow- 
= ship of the Women’s City and County Club. F his study was conducte — 
under the ‘supervision of | Miss Genieve Lamson, Professor of Geography. 
— Mrs. Bayr ne is now beginning a summary of the social studies of Dutchess 
County, which is expected to present a rounded picture of the conditions | 
7 id and problems of the County. This also is being done under a Norrie I ‘ellow- 
_ ship, and the direction of Prof. Lamson. It will probably complete the series’ 
= of studies which have been 1 going on for some years under th that fund. he 
study of recreation in Dutchess County is being completed by Miss 
7 Marion Wi Viggers under the supervision of Prof. Folsom. The latter is making 


rof 
a study of the high school and college education of youth for family life. - 
He addressed the Biennial Conference of the National Council of Parent , 


4 in Chicago on November 11th. 


Several departments are collaborating on plans projects 


Washington University. The George Warren Brown Building for Social 
OW York and Sociology, the ee of the late Mrs. George W. arren pee asa 


It will 


and seminar rooms for these departments. 


4 and Anthropology, with a staff of ten andi instructors 
The division of Anthropology now offers thirteen courses as follows, in . ad- 
a dition to graduate seminars: (1-2) Introduction to Anthropology, (3) 

Vv ertebrate Paleontology . , (4) Prehistoric Man, (5) Population Problems, 
4 (6) Anthropogeography, (7) Art of Primitive Peoples, (8) Primitive Magic 
and Religion, (9) The Family in V arious Cultures, (10) Primitive Folkw ays” 
and Folklore, (11) Race Mixture, (12) Prehistoric Art and Archaeology, — 

and (13) The American Indian. 
Prof. Burke, of the Department, was recently appointed consult- 

4 Security, established late last summer by 
aa Guy B. Park a Missouri. It is the function of the Committee 

a 4° 4 to investigate the needs of the state in the public welfare field with special” 

* sa reference to the provisions of the Federal Social al Security Act and to make 
recommendations on these subjects. 

4 _ Prof. Frank J. Bruno spent the summer in E1 gland, wl here he attended 

the International Conference of. Social Work and worked in the e British | 

Museum and other libraries in connection with his study on the history of - ‘ 

a Prof. L. L. Bernard sper spent the summer in W ashington, D. ie , where he 

Dr. Jessie Bernard did research in the Library of Congress on their 
projected Social Science Movement in the United States. Early in Novem- 

ber Prof. Bernard delivered four lectures Colleges of the 
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City of “The Influence of Social Change upon 
Westen Reserve University. Dr. J. E. Cutler, Professor of Sociology and ie 
Dean of the School of Applied Social Sciences, is absent on leave for one 
Mr. Clarence H. Schettler, a former i instructor in Sociology | at the Uni- | 
versity of Oklahoma and at Temple University, and Fellow” at the Uni- 
sig of Chicago, has been appointed Instructor in Sociology. __ Pie 
Yale University. Dr. Richard C. Thurnwald, who has during the | past : 
year been lecturing at Yal e University, has returned to the University of 
Berlin. His present address 1 is Heusen, Drake-Strasse 30, L Lichter- 
felde, Berlin, Germany. 
| 
Notice. William Joseph Kerby, 1870-1936, was a a graduate 
: Dubuque College, 1889, and receive the Ph.D. in Social and Political © 
‘Sciences from the University of Louvain in 1879. He was Associate Profes- 
po and Professor of Sociology at the Catholic. University of America from 
1897 and 1936, and at the same time served on the staff of Trinity College. 
He was a member of the National Conference of Catholic Charities, and 
‘its Secretary from to. 1920; member of the First National Catholic 
War ar Council; organizer of the School of Social Service f for Catholic young _ 
_ women; and editor of the Ecclesiastical Review, 1927-1 936. His best known ; 


4 ‘writings were: aux Etats Un nis, The ‘Social Mission 
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In Yugoslavia the development of sociology been strongly 
by national problems and history. For centuries the Turks exploited the 
i people. Peoples migrating between Europe and Asia crossed its territory. 
Since the W orld War the country | has been agitated by the question how to > 
7 weld these various Southern Slavs, imbued with the idea of decentralization — a 
a and autonomy, into a a strong, ul unified Y Yugoslav nation. . In addition, none 
oy _ of Yugoslavia’s masters have been able to lessen the danger of the: country’ S 
ss international position. All these facts are clearly reflected in the ee ‘ 
ae 4 a he Serbs began their first fight for liberation in 1804-1814, and between 
ih i (1815 and 1830 the foundations of a new Serbian state were laid. T he nine- 
b teenth ce century saw the national consciousness of the Croats and Slovenes 7 
strengthened. In consequence, a fierce political struggle resulted when the Be: 


= 


_ Hungarians did every thing 1 in their power to absorb them. It was, therefore, 
quite natural that the spirit of nationalism was reflected in intellectual 


pursuits. On the whole, ‘up to 1918, the Yugoslavs supported their ‘national-— 


ism by intellectual romanticism. Since then their main problem has been 
to decide what form their state should take—centralized or federalist. © 


Hence struggles, international and internal, have consumed the 


rance | 


— 


Localism operates here i in 


‘any ‘problems in the 
social life of the peasant and, they 
take their status quo for granted. The conditions are so simple they seem to ‘ 
need no examination. To make a social investigation is “insulting” to the 
locality. The inclusion of powerful minorities in n the new state only adds to 


uch difficulties. The will fori instance, ‘ ‘Jewish” 


See: J. S. Roucek, ‘ of Yugoslav Science,” 9, July 1934, 


94-3045 ‘Social Character of Balkan Politics,” Spring 1934, 68- 83. 
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a 
nent’s viewpoint is allowed. Consequently, the political, social and cultural 
i ___ background of the nation has been and still is unfavorable to a scientific _ eater _ 
[approach inthe social sciences, 
the social structure of the state The | 
small cities form the backbone of the nation. 


or ““German”’ blood in an individual whose very existence depends upon 


making his livelihood in a community antagonistic towards minorities. — 


fuges of f political opponents to provide t themselves with political weapons. — 


a 
urthermore, social investigations are often considered political subter- 
At other times, the social investigator opinions finds 


investigations. not ocr been removed by the post-war govern- 
ments of Y ‘ugoslavia as “politically undesirable” ? 


Nevertheless, much ‘uk has been done in the social sciences, especially 
q 


in the fields of ethnography, -anthropo- geography and history. 


_ and political sciences have been less stressed.? T he growth of nationalism 
among the Y ugoslav , especially among the Sethe: and Croats, awoke early 


~ and bore fruit i in the remarkable researches i in the field of “‘ ‘national science s’ 


Baltazar D. Bogisié (1834- 1908), Professor i in the University of ¢ Odessa 
and then Minister of Justice of Montenegro (1893-1899), ‘was interested in 
the patriarchal world of the Yugoslav people. I 
the Collection of the Contemporary Legal Customs in ‘ae Slovenia 


(Zagreb, 1874). The results of his research were interpreted to the W estern 


European countries by F. Demelié in Le droit coutumter des Slaves méridto- 
naux d apres des recherches. de M. V. Bogi8ié (Paris, 1876). His contributions | 
induced Polish, Russian, Czech and Roumanian national societies to follow 

his example. In collaboration with C. Jiretek, Bogisi¢ edited the Lider 
statutorum civitas (Zagreb, 1904), the famous law book of his 


native city, , Ragusa (Dubrovnik), composed originally in 1 1272. 


With the exception of Albania, Yugoslavia is the outstanding Balkan 
country which furnishes the most original and fruitful field ileal 
E psychologists interested in ethnology. So far, however, Yugoslavia’s so- 
- ciologists have paid little attention to tribal formations, settlements, il 
mechanisms of social interaction, conflict, accommodation, ‘stratification, 
2 Some parts of the subsequent discussion have been adopted from M. M. Kosié, “‘Stav 

_ sociologického studia u Jihoslov ani” (The Status of Sociological Studies of the Y ugoslavs), 


_ Sociologické Revue, 2, No. 2, 190-194, and No. 3, 334-339- Other information has been secured . ; 


_ from Narodna Enciclopedija Srpsko-Hrvatsko-Slovenatka (The Serb-Croat-Slovene National _ 


Encyclopaedia), Ed. by Prof. St. Stanojevi¢, 4 vols., Bibliografski zavod, Zagreb, 1928—29, a 
and Masaryktiv Slountk Nauiny (Masaryk’s Encyclopaedia), 7 7 vols., Ceskoslov rensk¥ Kom- " 


; pas, Prague, 1925-1933; both of these publications contain the most complete biographical 
and bibliographical data on the Yugoslav social scientists mentioned in this article. Additional © 
information has been from the Review and the material cited hereafter. 


Minister of Education, 1881- 1882; thereafter he was of General History, 
. - Prague, 1884, and Professor of Slavonic Philology in the University of Vienna, 1892-1910. His — 
researches created scholarly interest in the Balkan countries and related geography to — 
The most important work in regard to Serbia is Staat und Gesellschaft im mittelalterlichen Ser 

_ bien, Wien, Hélder, 1912, 2 vols. For additional information on Yugoslav social scientists, sco 


PLR. Radosavljevich, Who Are the Slavs?, Boston, R. G. Badger, 1919, 2 vols., passim, which . 


is a veritable mine of scattered, but most information. ger’ 
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numerous Balkanique, Géographie Humaine (Paris, 1918). He also published 
numerous valuable articles in other languages, as well as in cage. * He 
an extensive _anthropogeographic examination of the Balkan 
Peninsula and his school (7 The Geographic Institute of f Belgrade University) 


—— and published substantial factual material about settlement for 


among the Balkan n nations, especially i in Serbia. Thus the sociology 
of the Balkans was given a good geographic and ethnographic basis. On the wit 
other hand, it is unfortunate for Yugoslav sociology that Cviji¢’s co-workers 7 
lacked the background t to give an« economic and sociological interpretation 


to their anthropogeographic and ethnopsychological researches. — tg 


Cvijié’s researches were, however, connected with the 
a = of Serbia before the World War. He considered the Macedonians, a 
branch of the Balkan Slavs, ethnically able to join either the Serbs or the 
Balgare (opponents in the nationalistic ambitions of the Serbs). Cvijié 
‘on furiously attacked by the Serbian press and nationalists. Thus was repeated 
thee experience of Masaryk, a Czech sociologist, when he dared to question 
the scientific value of some Czech nationalistic writings. Science still finds” 
_ work and when confronted with: nationalism and politics 
_ Around the middle of the nineteenth century, great interest was taken a 
in the zadruga, a very interesting social organization.’ The attention g given 
it was exceeded only by that given the Russian social organization mir. 
A long series of studies began with Croat UtjeSenovié’s Die Hauscom 
munion der Stidslaven (Wien, 1859) and Serb Miliéevié’s La Zadrouga, 
. étude sur la vie en commun (Paris, 1860). . Both domestic and foreign scholars 
. Demelié, Dopsch, Ivich, L. A. Janitch, Laveleye, R. Millet, J. Peiskert, 
Mz. Zoridié, Sir Henry Maine, Kadlec, Strohal, and others) wrote about the 
_zadruga. It was also very convenient theme for Y ugoslav_ aspirants for 
in universities.’ However, no definite sociological study 


6 “The Distribution of the Balkan Peoples, ” Geographical Rev., 5, 1918, 
7 346-361; “The Zones of Civilization of the Balkan Peninsula,” idid., pp. 47 70-482. Cvijié 

5 a is mentioned in H. E. Barnes, Ed., The History and Prospects of the Social Sciences, New York, - 
* See P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, C. J. Galpin, A Systematic § Source Book in Rural 
Sociology, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn., 1932, Vol. II, pp. 57-67; A. — 
Smith, ‘Zadrugas, The Strength of Serbia,” Contemporary Review, 107, April 1915, 515- $205 
-Radosavljevich, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 110, 114, 121, 142-151, 155, 163, 210, 295, 376; ‘i. J. E. 
Peake, “Village Community,” Ency. Soc. Scs., XV, pp. 253-259; Demelit, op. PP. 
23-633 S. Troyanovitch, “Manners and Customs,” in Servia and  Servians, ‘edited by” A. 

_ 1 For instance, M. D. Novakovitch, La Zadrouga, Paris, 1905 | (a thesis for D. _J.), M. 
Gloachtcheviteh, Le self- government local en Laros and Tenin, 1911 (a thesis 
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the W War contact with the modern E nelish 
ethnology, showed an understanding of the important sociological problems _ 
_ of his field. He was especially interested in the forms of sexual and family 
life. Here belongs his collected work, Our National Life (Belgrade, 1930, 
A memeber of Croat and Saikion: historians have been interested in the 
_ centripetal and centrifugal forces, influencing the Yugoslav national de- 
velopment. Franjo Ratki® and Stojan Novakov w vorked out substantial 
_ sociological bases for this problem, but more as servants of political inter-_ 
ests than scientists. In fact, national historical science of Y ugoslavia_ is 
romantically nationalistic, most concerned with recent and current histori- 
_cal problems. Social history has really not been touched, with the important _ 
exceptions of Konstantine ‘Jiretek’ s Staat und Ge sellschaft im mittelalterlichen 
on. and some contributions of the late Novakovié. The method of 
Yugoslav historians is kaleidoscopic. T hose sociologically trained are in 
_ minority; more are trained philologically. The’ most outstanding historian 4 
with sociological inclinations is Slobodan Jova anovié (1869—), Professor 
cat Constitutional Lawi in the University of Belgrade, who is w vell lacquainted — : 


with Comte, Simmel and Durkheim , and who treats 


and to democracy, “fr om the By zan- 
tine to Central European culture.?°L ately, Dugan Popovié, a younghistorian 
of Belgrade University, has studied two very important aspects of Yugoslav 
sociology: : the part played by the city Kutso-V lachs 3 in the origin of the 
new Serbian bourgeoisie and the relation « of the haidouks (the 
Robin Hoods) | the formation of the environment. A 
‘ay with by his 


on the field of the and ethnologi- 


cal border-line relations between Albanians and Yugoslavs. Professor 
— Ljudmil Hauptmann of Zagreb threw more light on the history of settle- . 
ments and ethnic classification of Slovenians. 


Political science and e economics in Y ugoslavia hav e really not been | 
q oriented sociologically. The outstanding w ork 1 in this field is 4 Treatise on 


the State (Baltimore, 193. 3) by Leonidas Pitamié. He was s formerly Professor 
_ of Constitutional Law in the University of Ljubljana and then the diplomat- 

_ ic representative of Y ugoslavia to W ashington. He is influenced by Pro- 


fessor Kelsen and his school —_ is, thus, antagonistic to the sociological 
» antagonistic C 


7 ark The direct sociological works of Y ugoslavia originated, strange to say, 


in relation to the influence of Marxism. A Serbian translation of Marx’ S 4 
8 Ratki and Gelcich, Monumenta Spectantia Mieriam Slavorum meriodionalium, Zagreb, 


¥ 


Die jedergeburt des serbischen ‘Staates 1804-1813 (translated from the S 


= 1° See, for instance, his ‘ “Serbia i in the Early Sevent enties,’ * Slavonic Rev., 4, 19: 


unit. In fact, most ethnograpme investigations concerned Tolklore. Only 
| 
| 
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Manifesto appeared In ‘1871. great prophet was Svetozar Markovié 
(1846-1875), Serbian journalist, labor leader and politician, who studied | 
in St. . Petersburg and Zurich. Upon his return to Serbia he d 
to the popularization of socialist doctrines in his own country. I le compared 
the Serbian zadruga to the Russian mir and held that the conversion of the 
w whole land i into one zadruga’ w ould bring about a communistic society, with- — 
out the intermediate stages of capitalistic ¢ economy and violent class war, 
_ Although he died at the age of twenty- nine, he exerted more | influence on 
the social and political currents in Serbia than any - other individual before | 
or after him." His friends and associates later became leaders of the Na- A 
- tional Radical Party, w hich for haif a century was the dominant political 
party of Serbia. But in post-war Yugoslavia the party eventually came to” 
a Beccse the exact opposite of Markovié’s teachings, fav oring extreme con- | 
ervatism and national chauvinism. — 
” havea Marxism had no social reason for its existence in Serbia, it” 
dominated the thinking of the growing intelligentsia of Serbia for a a decade 
after Markovit. “Around 1880 Auguste Comte was translated into Serbian 
and Spencer’s teachings were propagated. Social Darwinism was introduced | 
! “the late Vladimir Jovanov 1€ by his Soctal and National Struggle for Ex- 


istence (1885 but Marxism The Marxists published most trans- 


Pee <cqg Marxian sociology is Filip Fillipovié’s The Evolution of Society 

s and Bogdan’ s 


Around the nineties the. evolutionary and deterministic doctrines of gener- = 


al cultural history were spread. T here appeared the translations of Buckle, 
‘Draper, Kolb, . 4 Thering’ s Zweck in Recht it, Laveleye’s Das Ureige ntum, 
and Bagehot s Physics and Politics. On them were based the contributions 


of the only Y nor philosopher of history, BozZa KneZevié, who spent | his” 


life in one of the dullest small Serbian tow ns teaching ina secondary school.!2 | 


_ From the beginning of the twentieth century, four social movements 
were creating interest in modern sociology: (1) Socialism gained because of 
the growing industrialization of the country -and— proletariz ation of the 
p weakest social classes. (2) Nationalism needed to settle theoretically the 
problems of the national union between Serbs and Croats. (3) Feminism 
_was imported from the outside and helped t to dissolve the patriarchal 1 family. 


—@ec hristian Socialism | among x the Slovenes and partly among - the Croats 
was organized on the same basis and with the same aims as in 1 other Catholic 


countries. After the World War was added Agrarianism. The main question 


_ since 1918, however, has been the form of the national state. 


2p. Sik: “Markovié, Svetozar, ” Ency. Soc. Sces., Vol. 10, pp. 144-145; S. Jovanovié, 


‘Se retozar Markovié, and ed. , Belgrade, 1920; Skerlié, Markovic, 2nd ed., Belgrade, 
1922; H. Wendel, 4us dem stidslavischen Risorgimento, Gotha, 1921 , Pp. 135-165; and Aus der 
der Sudslawen, Berlin, 1926, pp. 205-210; M. -Mirkovié, ‘ ‘Social eachings of Svetézar 
Markovié,” ‘Sociologickd Reoue, 1, No. 1-2, 1930, pp. 87-95; Radosavljevich, op. cit., pp. 193, 
4 99. Markovié’s publications ; are g: gathered in Collected W ‘orks, 8 vols., Belgrade, 1889- 1893. 

_ } The Principles of History, 1898; The Order s in History, 1898; Proportions i in History, 1901. 
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It was only i in 1910 that more ideas found recognition 
in Yugoslavia. Gustav Le Bon’s Psychologie des foules had appeared 1 in a 
translation as well as _Gumplowicz’ s Geschichte der Staatstheorien (1909). 
Most modern tendencies | in sociology, however, were introduced in 1 1912 
by Mirko M. Kosié, Professor at the Universities of Belgrade and Subotica, 
the outstanding sociologist | of his country. 
Kosié has translated « or given support to the translations of Sombart, 
Oppenheimer, Ténnies, Vierkandt, Michels, and Lederer. His w ritings deal 
‘Principally with the problems of national society and techniques of national — 
_ struggle, sociological principles of the. declining birth-rate and sociology of 
the Yugoslav country side. Of the first group is the Die Stidslav venfrage 
(Zurich, 1918). The second group is represented by his Der Geburtengr tick 
gang in Ungarn (Munich, 1914) and Die soziologischen Grundlagen der Ge-- 
burtenbeschragung (Munich, 1917). Rural sociology has interested him since | 
the \ World Ww ar, especially a as it is influenced | by the e agrarian reform. His’ 
Introduction to the. Sociographic ‘Study of the V ‘illage (Novisad, 1920), a 
small pamphlet, has been used quite extensively , as) well as his Agrarian 
Policies (1925). Of value also have been his Sociology of the » Magyar Revolu- 
ba tion 1918-19 (1920), The Idea of Progress t in Contemporary Sociology (1924), 
Lately Kosié studied the ‘ ‘Social Situation and the Trends of Ideas among 
the Y ugoslav Youth.’ He showed therein how the game of politics h 
. disgusted the youth which n now ow tends to fav or either payers agra- 


= 


Sad, 19 34), ‘states definitely pee is kind o 4 
_ method of solving crises, and is not social philosophy, philosophy of history, 
or an encyclopaedia of social sciences. Instead, it determines and describes. 
pertaining to all concrete social phenomena, social g groups, 
s American 

y and contains an ¢ excellent ‘bibliography. T he book is ‘excellent, in 


=> = 


the W orld Wa ar, r, interest in 1 sociology has gre grown in LY ugoslavia. 
_ works of LeBon, Ferri, Sighel, Eisler and Giddings have been translated . 
into Croat . Kjellen’s and Ostrogorski’s works in political sociology can - 

__ now be read in Serbian. The number of Yugoslav sociologists also i is grow- 
ing. Kosi¢’s efforts are now reflected in the contributions of nu merous others 
"among whom are a number who deserve mention. Dragis Lapéevié, a lead-_ 
B.'s Serbian socialist publicist, devotes his Our Mussulmans (1923) to the _ 


sociology of the Y ugoslav the same: problem 

 Mitrinovi¢, whose book of the same title (1926) ably treats the accomoda. 

Be and assimilation processes among this Y ugoslav minority. Gjorgje _ 

Tasié of Belgrade University published abroad his investigation of the ra- 

to the Mijo ! Mirkovié of 

ociologické Revue, 5, Nos. 1-3, 1934, 76-80. 


~ 4 Of the same high quality is his Problems of Sociology (Belgrade, 1934), which also con- 
‘tains a a chapter © on n the dev clopment of of Y Yugoslav sociolc eet based on the article published in © 
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the Law Faculty of the University of Subotica has inv vestigated the social — 


fossa of Serbia’s political parties,'® as also related to the life of Mas- 
: ary k.6 Vladimir Dvornikovié, Professor of Philosophy i in the U niversity 
> Belgrade," has published not only in the field of philosophy but also in 
that of sociology. His Psychology of the Yugoslav Mentality (Zagreb, 1925) — 
was translated into Czech (1926); the same applies to his Masaryk as 
 Philosoph and Soctologue (Prague, 1926). Possibly his best work is Our 
Cultural Orientation in Europe of today (Zagreb, 19. 31). 
_ Dragoljub Jov anovi¢, another member of the faculty of Belgrade Uni- 
versity, already w ell-known | despite his youth, has to his credit several 
smaller vorks on such topics as ‘rench sociology, . Jean Jaurés, Svetozar 
~ Markovi 1¢, and —_ larger works as Le rendement optimum du travail ouvr ‘ier 
| Paris, 1923). His outstanding contribution is Agrarian Politics (Belgrade, 
7 930°), which he defines as being not a one : sphere of science or belonging 
to the competence of one Ministry only. | policy, a certain orien-_ 
tation of spirit, an ideological and political aim ” (p. - 10). Obv iously Jovan- 
~ ovié does not understand agricultural policies as an exclusive economic 
science, , such as dev eloped in Central Europe under German influence. 7 
Man, not goods, i is Jov vanovic’s goal. His ideal is family property without 
hired help. He conceiv es the problem of agriculture as the question ho how y to 
strengthen t the family as a social unit to oppose all adv erse economic tend- 
-encies and economic crises. Jova anovi¢’s international reputation, however, 
is based on Les effets économiques et soctaux de la guerre en Serbie — 
19, 30), a a arnegie Foundation publication, which giv esa magnificient de- 
scription of the cultural situation of Serbia before the World War and ‘the 
a effects of that conflict on the country. He makes the unbelievable state- 
ment that every family in Serbia during that period was in flight (p. Sy). 
sky is. his v view point that ‘ ‘it is difficult to say whether, from the 
spiritu: ipoint, Serbia gained or lost in the War’ (p. 229). 
In support of his question he ‘States tl that some 10 000 refugees studied. 
abroad, especially in France; numerous ‘political and artistic works ap- 
peared | in foreign countries; the peasant woman became the head of t the | 
_ family; and the peasant-soldier really fought for his family and soil and 
only later | learned the concept of the fatherland and the state (p. 287). 
__ A young Zagreb sociologist, Mirko Kus-Ni ikolajev, a member | of the | 


7 
Zagreb also” well- anows n for studies. Among 


4 De Zagreb, 193 24). Nikola M. M. Popovie's s Dimitri Tuco inv 


16 Tomas Masaryk, Belgr srade, 1930. His. The Solution of the Slovak Puestion (Novy Sad, 
1928), deals with the problem of Slovakia in Czechoslovakia. ae eee 
___¥ Dvornikovié’s biography and bibliography can be found in 4”ho’s s Who in Central and 
ae _Europe 1933-34, Zurich, Central Europ. Times, 1935, p. 231, which is one of the most 
mg useful contributions of its kind and promises to be more complete i in its future editions. 
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Socialization (Zagreb, 1926), researches into peasant life, and his latest, 
Sociology of the Environment (Belgrade, 1929). Julka Chlapec Djordjevié 
specializes in the sexual problems in sociology and I[lija P. Perié in socia 
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gates ‘the o origins of Serbian socialism and ‘the so social environment of that 


Yugoslav sociology lacks special institutions and “organizations for a 
development. Professor Kosié periodically has tried to found a — 
‘periodical (1921 193 0) and a sociological |i 
Society of Zagreb conceives of sociology as being all sciences in 
_ broadest sense. As a special subject, sociology is taught only in the Univer- 
sity of Zagreb. Introduced in 1906 in connection with criminology, it spread 
to teaching the principles of Spencer, Gumplowicz and Giddings. After the 
W ar, Professor Kosié lectured on general sociology, statistics and economics | 
‘in the University of Ljublijana. But many cultivate sociology, like Baltazer 
- Bogi8ié did, without teaching i it. Others publish their results abroad; Pro- | 
fessor Kosié of Belgrade and M. Mirkovié of Subotica are associate editors _ 
of Sociologické | Revue, to which they contribute frequent a articles and re- _ 

views. The outstanding ¥ ugoslav : social thinker living abroad is Professor 
Paul R. Radosavljevich of New York University, whose numerous books 


and articles in America and have 


E aropean languages. 18 His Who. Are Slavs? still remains the ton 
study in English of the social life of the Slavs. His “Introduction” to W. A. 
_ Lay’ s Experimental Pedagogy (New York, 1936) 1 is the best ev aluation a 
the social basis of that field available today. 


_ Despite great handicaps, Yugoslavia can boast of havi ‘ing adv anced fur 
- thest i in sociology of all the Balkan states, with the ex exception of Roumania. 7 


| See Radosavlevch s biography and bibliography i in in Who's 4 Wi ho ii in | America, p. 
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Hari ard nit iversity 


| Reowe di du Droit Publique et de de la Science Politique (53, / April-May. -June 1936).—Roger Bonnard: 
Le Droit et I’état dans la doctrine Nationale- Socialiste [Law and the State in National | 
Recue d'Histoire Moderne (11, New Series, Jan.-Feb. 1936). —£ bieanell Dolléans: La Rencontre 


_ de Proudhon et de Marx (1843-1847) [The Meeting of Proudhon and Marx = 


Internationale de St Sociologie (ea, J July- August 1936). 6).—Prof. Arnost ‘Blaha: 
de l'intellectuel [The Problem of the Intellectual (as a Social Type)], 361-372.—Roger 

Bi astide: L ‘Enseignement de la sociologie en France cane Teaching | of a in 

Revue de Metaphy sique et wide Morale (4: 3, July 1936). —P. Janet: L a Psy chologie de la croyance 

et le mysticisme (premier article) [The Psy chology of Belief and Mysticism (first —s 
-327-358.—E. Forti: La Nature de |’émotion [The Nature of Emotion], 359-384.—P. 
_ Masson- Oursel: L’Esthétique indienne [Indian Esthetics], 433-464.—Charles Blondel: 

La Mythologie primitive, d’aprés M. Lévy-Bruhl [Primitive Mythology: (A Critical 
Discussion of Lévy-Bruhl’s La Mythologie primitive, le monde mythique sea dustraliens et 


Retue de Synthése (11, Feb. 19 36).—Lucien Febvre: Les Recherches es et avenir de 
histoire [Collective Research and the Future of (the Science of) History], 7-14.—René 


Maunier: Recherches collectives dans l’ethnologie et le folklore [Collective Research in 
Ethnology and 1S 5-26.— “André Leroi- Gourhan: L et la muséog-— 


tionelle de I ‘art et den techniques (T he Tradition: al the . Arts and Tech- 
nique], 31-40.—(12, April, 1936)—Gustave Mercier: Le Transformisme et les lois de la _ 
biologie (fin) [Transheeuion and the Laws of Biology (end)], 17-s50.—Philippe F rank: 

_ Le Fossé entre la physique et la biologie [The Separation between Physics and Biology], 
51-60.—V. Feldman: La Notion de fait psychique 4 propos d’un ouvrage récent [The 
Notion of the Psychic Fact: (A critical review of M. Blanche’s La Notion de fait psy- 

chique)), 73-78.—A. Gurwitsch: L’ Acquisition du langage d’aprés H. Delacroix [The Ac- 
quisition of Language: (A critical review of Delacroix’s L’ Enfant et la langage)|, 79-80.— 

_ G. Salomon: La Sociologie du savoir [The Sociology of Knowledge: (General discussion ; 

and cr critical review of E. Grinwald’s Das Pr der Soziologie des Vi Vissens)|, 89- 96. 
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University of Minnesota 
Rivista di Diritto Penitenziario, v vol. IV -Feb. —N. Gian Dom 


Archivio ai Antropologia Criminale Psichiatria Legale 56, (series 4 4 ) March- April, 
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MERICAN SOCIOI OGICAL REVIEW | 
1936). —Giuseppe Antonini: Osservoziani sugli accolti nell’ per i dal 
Carcere di Milano [Observations on inmates of the House of Assistance for liberated — 
» Ppp. 145-176, (series 4 (4) July-August, 1936).—Leonidio Ribeiro a 
of 


offenders of Milan], 
ll problema medico-legale dell’omosessualismo [The medical-legal problem of homo- 
—Susanna Solano: Il criterio del della pericolosita’ criterion 


sexuality], pp. 425-436.— 


Genus, (vol. 1, no. 2, 
nella popol azione di uno stesso territorio [The persistence of physical and psychic charac- 
3-6.—Corrado Gini: Gli effetti 


i teristics in the population of an identical locality], pp. 
- eugenici e disgenici della guerra [The dysgenic and eugenic effects of the war], pp. 29-42. 


dangerousness (criminal)], pp. 437-464 
June, 1934).—P. Bonfante: La persistenza dei caratteri fisici e ris 


(vol. II, no. 3-4, April, 1935).—G. de Meo: Carratteristiche demografiche di classi 
- economicamente e socialmente differenziate in una citta italiana del secolo XVIII [The 
demographic characteristics of socially and.economically differentiated classes of an 
Italian city in the 18th century], pp. 359-409.—G. Olivierio: Gli effetti eugenici degl’in- 
croci etnici sullo  genialita umana [The effects of ethnic crossings on human geniality), 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ffetti 

classi | RD BECKER 

“Assistant to the Editor 

lity), — |. Marriage Conditions a Palestinian te 4 GRA 


Qvist. Part I. Societas Fennica, -Commentationes humanarum 


‘litterarum: II, 8, , Helsingfors s (1931); PI pp. Part | 


hike. 


of Bethlehem. Tei Is one most 
its kind that has ever been | undertaken and i isa a sociologic al contribution of 
“the very first importance. _ 
The author was in Palestine from: August 1925 until the end of March 
1927. With the exception of participation in courses at the German Pales-_ 
tine Institute during three months in 1925 and 1 1926 respectiv ely, and a 7 


month i in Nablus doing folklore research, all her time was — in reside ence: 


erbs, anda liberal citation terms While pty in- 
vestigation itself was highly localized and intensive, the author has prov ided _ 

extensive footnotes, the purpose of which is not to document the text but to 
give parallel , and contrasting data from the published liter ature on Palestine = 


and the rest of the Arabian and Muhammadan world. Granqvi ist’s work is — 


_ thus an invaluable guide to all the published data pertaining to marriage 


and the family i in this wider sphere. 
In Part I the major topics treated are | the | Age of Marriage (including Wi 
Betrothal), the Choice of a Bride and Marriage by onsideration. In Part 
Periods of Wedding 


Ceremonies, ‘and Preliminary the Fetching of the 
_ Bride, the Bridegroom’s House, the Wedding Week) occupy half the volume, 


“the remainder being devoted to Mz ried Life (the Position of the Woman 

in her Husband’s House, Polyg gyny the Married Woman in her Father’s 


“detail, for t ‘obser “rvation, for the colle tion 1 of case for i informa- 


on devi iations from conv entionally. recognized norms and 
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data a as — basis of adequate sociological description and sound generaliza— 
tion. The author likewise is aware of the “Biblical danger,” the ‘ “tempta- 
tion to identify without criticism customs ns and habits and views of life of 
‘the p present day with those of the Bible, especially of the Old Testament . : 
There are survivals, but they do ‘not lie exactly on the surface nor can 
they be identified at once.’ ' ’ Nor must it be forgotten, she says, that “‘it is” 7 
-Muhammadan Arabs, not Jews, whose traditions are being studie ied, and 
q that there is a period of 2000 years and more between them—a gap which ie 
cannot explained away merely by citing ‘the immovable East’ (Part. I, 


_ The point of departure for the inv vestigation was ‘“‘a comparative exami-_ 
nation of all the marriages 1 in the village of A Artas during a a hundred years; 
so far back could the memory of the ] people reach, that is to say 4—S genera- 
tions, , and it is significant that the beginning of that period coincides: sh 
‘an important a point in the history of the v village, when its life so to 
7 ce say began afresh” (p p. 12). Asa consequence of this aim the author w as 

! ‘able to trace genealogically the whole of the population of Artas [i. e., the 7 
cag from the beginning of the last occupation up to the year 1927” 


In the appendix the genealogical m, is to be found as 


marriages), their wives (polygyr ny and monogamy the an and 
village of the wife, levirate marriages, whether | the wife wa: as obtained 
through exchange or payment of a bride price, divorces, etc. Other ta tables" 
record statistical information « on clan and village marriages and the rela-_ 4 
tionship of wife to husband. A map (p. 97) shows the location of the thirty- | 


five places from which wives have been taken or given (half of the oe - 
number of marriages) and the ; accompany ing tabulation gives the number = 
of marriages between Artas men and “stranger” women and between Artas- 
The author comments that the collection of material in this: way dis- a 
_ closed many facts that would not have otherwise come to light and that 
_ by this means these facts were always connected with specific individuals 7 7 
and their fates. “To me such pictures from reality appear of specially great 
_ value for the view they give of the life of a people as individuals, of w i 
are so very incompletely informed and find it difficult toimagine what 
they are like . . . for the important thing is that they are not reports 's about — 


a “isolated individuals but about individuals belonging toa certain society. 


q The sum total of these notes on real people collected according to a certain” _ 
“scheme must give a complete picture. This i inquiry concerns all the con- 

crete cases of a certain society ‘during a certain period of culture.” —— 


— On the basis of data obtained in this way a highly realistic sociological - 
picture is built up and it was found, as might be expected, that the cul-— 
turally phrased ideal (as expressed by generalized statement, proverbs, etc. )- 
did not always accord with actual practice; ‘“‘for my statistical inquiries” 


show that | ‘even where public opinion was united in highly esteeming ga 
custom c or habit, one could not conclude that this custom would actually 
appear toa corresponding extent” (p. 18). An example. of this is parallel 
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cousin marriage, which is praised in song g (Pp. 67 ,) rr in common expressions. | 
Besides, the father’s brother’s daughter is che most economical bride and 


since a man, if he does not marry his cousin may even obtain a compensa- 
tion from her husband, there is a legal claim as well. Nev ertheless, out of 


the total 264 marriages ‘only 13.3% were with a parallel cousin of the ‘first a 


- degree, and this is only raised re 26.1% if second cousins are counted, and 
to 33-7% if all clan marriages are.included (pp. 81-82). But, as the author - 

_ points out (p. 82), , specific circumstances indicate why the conflict between — 
and prac tice exists: the first s stage of af family’s [local] 

there can be no of cousin cither because i it 


riage Seo that a family has attained a certain power and size, so that a % 
_ man can marry one of his own relatives } in the village, and that fact ri raises 


the prestige e of cousin marriage. Besides this, it appears from my lists. that 
“not ¢ only the but also the have take en more wive 


in marriage > to ‘strangers’. . But if there are not ‘enough women even ag eng 
the great clans, then it is an advantage to get a cousin, and this compulsory | 
7 limitation of cousin marriage makes it more an ideal and gives it a certain - 


attraction and fustre, Just as never | ‘such praise of water 
: 
author's ‘method could 
be ak Both p parts, s n personal obser- 
vations and « detailed accounts ‘of specific occurrences. The story of how 
Salim Msallam took a second wife in the chapter on on polyg: gyny is one such 
_ instance which shows how the institution works even when the machinery | 
creaks a little. 
ee here is a detailed Index (Part II, pp. 3 336- 366) includin of Arabic 
words and Biblical parallels. 


| Williams a and Wilkin, 1998 521. #7. 


aa _ his b book assembles a:. amazing mass of fev idence from ev ery part of the 


world and period of history indicating the universality of the wish for pre- 


7 = v entive limitation of offspring (as well as for fertility) and the range of 
_ 24 experimentation to that end. Despite the bulk of this compilation the 


author frequently points out a great range of similar additional sources _ 
as yet inaccessible. The work further presents in detail the history. of, 


“rational” contraceptiv ves during recent centuries, together with the cul- 
— tural fepercuss ions cnn ‘Parts Five and Six are more h historical than 


The are for the m most part f familiar. Preliterate 


“techniques, often based on ignorance of conception, are largely ‘magical or 
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ritual, accidentally effective. Ancient and folk techniques. are also lar argely 


magical. Where rational they were so imperfect, used by so few Ww, , and so 
with the magical, that they probably affected the birth 


“a On just whens basis Himes can claim that the desire for contraception 
"dates back half a million years, is not clear except upon the generally © 
discarded assumption, apparently accepted by him, that cul- 

tures are equivalent to prehistoric cultures. 4, 


Effective contraception has awaited, not the desire but the de- 
of (1) phy siological and chemical knowledge, (2 ) tec hnological 
processes for accurate and large scale manufacture, (3) distribution at ; 
reasonable price, (4) gy research and skills, cultural accept 


credits Carver with the dewen that ‘ economic 
under liberty i is impossible without democratized contraception.” 
‘This was an elaborate demonstration of the obvious, if liberty be identified 7 
with individualistic production f for profit. He also accepts without argu- 
ment (p. . 419) the pr premise that success under capitalism betokens biological 
and psychological superiority. C alling names is wot argument, and the there are 
epithets scattered through the five hundred pages— almost invariably. 
when the author begins to digress as sociologist from his medico-l historical — 
The contributions of this volume several. It documents with vast. 
scholarship ; a field w hich Himes has made his own. Iti isa valuable ifsome- 
‘« hat boresome reference work for specialists. It gives to certain medical | 
conservatives a basis for rationalization and “alibi” in demonstrating the 
; _ traditional z acceptance of contraception by “ classical” medicine. Since | many 
important 1 medical discoveries have resulted from. siftings and refinements 
of folk- practice, it is not impossible that this extensive list m may aid s scien- 


experimentation in some odd and unpredictable way. 


One’ s profound admiration for Dr. Dickinson in his own science and arts 


makes s for tolerance when « one finds him in the foreword accepting Himes’ 
ov errating of Pareto. To Pareto he attributes the demonstration of the 


_time-worn and generally accepted sociological principle that. 
generalizations should | be built It upon study of all other cultures as well as- 


upon our own present | one. One suggests F ‘aris’ recent review 


general, Himes’ optimistic and his hopes 


4 utopian. Lower and lower economic classes are being reached through 
clinics and, unfortunately and unsafely, by commercial concerns. But 
Himes feels that the evidence that almost universal access to birth control | 

= reversing the differential birth rate should not be too optimistically inter _ 
preted. All Western populations, however, are converging in birth rate, and — 

will stabilize within fifty years ata ley level of he 
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4 Dr De, Hines does not hesitate to intrude his own evaluative 
a pinions of others’ opinions, doctrines, attitudes, and practices, both moral 


and medical. Carr- Saunders 1s cited chiefly | to differ with him. “— 


it seems too bad to have omitted to’ recognize in some fashion the w 


_ of Mrs. Mary ' Ware Dennett’ s Voluntary Parenthood League. Very sketchy 


a notice is given the recent significant episode of alleged ecclesiastical appro- 
bation of the Latz book and “Rhy thm” method. An Imprimatur i is by no | 


_ The reviewer wr tir some inadequacy i in Himes analys sis of social « causation 
391-394), probably due to the — placed upon this phase. the 
_ Subject by the nature of this book. In what has happened, current contra- 
ceptive es have been an indispensable phase; this “indispensable,” however, 
_ was not a specific “inevitable. ” Some form m of population control w as prob- 
— ably inevitable, but not necessarily those actually current. . The function 
of an invention can be foretoid more surely than the specific device: social 

_ pressure for the objectiv e of the inv ention precedes the choice of means. 
Ez “ach of the - conditions listed by Himes was as important in forcing the 
issue as was merely the controlled death rate; and their particular inter- 
combination and configuration produced the specific “solutions” which 
have emerged. But, in the absence of one or another cultural factor in the | 
actual historic situation, infanticide, lowered planes and standards of 
_ living, war and revolution, or celibacy and “pervert ersions” might have been 

the way through (mer- hodo s). When pressure of conditions is reduced, birth 
control w will be relaxed. All predictions, w hether of priest, author, or re- 


: viewer must discount the effects of general dispersion of their or a 
predictions. 

5 lavi ing written the above, the reviewer now reads the introduction 
finds the author quite self-conscious « of most of the points, be oth positive 
negative, in n the review include les instructions to rev 


will re stimulate ¢ correction. — 


Northwestern Uni: 


in with Medical Re 


views, 19 36. Pp. 814. $7.50. 
‘Though the term “sexology” ” occurs in its s pages, Encyclo- 


— paedia Se Sexualis significantly ‘contains no article o1 on this alleged science. If 
there be ; such ¢ a science it is ‘amazingly variegate ed, boasts not one but a 


edge cutting across any of separate > disciplines. Obv 


means hierarchical and sanction. In this connection ‘Himes 
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istry to juris len nse- 
ry to jurispruc ence; co - 


no man is field, a encyclopaedia co contains: 
motley a a collection of heterogeneous information as a general encyclo- 
paedia. T he present noteworthy collection, which h helps m make sexual knowl 
a as available in America as it was ten years ago in n Germany, creates 
some strange bedfellows. “Breeding of Crop Plants’ ’ sleeps besid e “Byron, — 
George Gordon,” “Casanova” beside ‘ “Catharine II,” who in 
bedded with “Catholic Church and Sex Problems,” and ‘Maidenhead’ 
Yet in spite of its wide range the volume tends to concentrate on the 
biological as aspects of sexual life. The Editorial Introduction admits this fact, | : 
and states that ‘a series 0 of Supplements emphasizing x other points of view | 
~ will soon be published. The first supplement will stress the clinical and 
aspects. though much of the material the 


Encyclopaedia is biological in | character, i it is by no means exclusively so. 


The contributions seem to fall into four general types: (1) biological and 
‘medical; (2) psychoanalytic; (3) historical, biogr aphical, and etymological; E 
and (4) ethical. Strictly speaking few of them are sociological. Even sexual 
institutions such as Prostitution are handled largely from the historical — 
7 and philological point of view, although such well known sociological topics | 
as the family -and marriage are handled by eminent sociologists. 
and bad. In view of 


t “difficulties any sex publication, however, Editor 

Robinson deserves praise for the quality of his contributors. On the list are 

many outstanding names in biology, medicine, and anthropology. T hese — 
men have not only contributed their names, but they have in many cases | 

_ taken time to write ¢ extremely compact and lucid articles. Some especially © 

‘contributions ; are the “following: “Chromosomes, Sex,’ by Franz 
Schrader; “ Condom,” by Norman E. Himes and (part collaborator) R. 

; Cautley; ‘ ‘Education (Sex Education in American Schools), as 
Gruenberg; ‘“‘Esthetics of Plastic Surgery” (with photographs), b by + « 
Maliniak; * ‘Fertility and Infertility,” by G. L. Moench; “ Genetics,” r by 
T. H. Morgan; “Inbreeding,” by Helen D. King; “Iso-Agglutination and © : 
_ Parentage,” > by A. Se i. ‘iener; " ‘Prophy laxis and War,” by Ettie Rout; 

“Psychoanalysis,” by A. A. Brill; “Rotifer, Regulation of Sex in,” by 
D.W hitney. these is a of hortatory essay 
only a a few discursive and muddled ones, of which the eight- page contribu- 
tion of “Smith El ly Jelliffe on “Infantile Sexuality,’ ’ and the six-page essay 
of Joseph Tenenbaum on “‘N fasturbation” are shining examples. 
_ Some unavoidable repetition is present, “especially i in the fields of gene tics 
and reproduction. Both repetitious and non-repetitious cross- references 


Benne be caught i in n the j index, but the index does little more thas list the 


in the index occurs no reference to rs ‘Plastic Surgery”; likewise, information | 

on Greek and Roman sexual institutions is “contained the first-rate 
article in the Z’s entitled “ Legislation of ‘Greeks and komans on Sex,” ’ by 


4 excellent on surgery comes in the E’s (for ‘ “Esthetics while 


Max Radin, but with no reference to Greece or Rome in the index. —_ 
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reader will wonder why some topics are included, and why others: 
are not included. Why, for example, is there no life of Ivan Bloch, « co- 
dedicate with Hirschfeld, when lives of men like Bradlaugh, Ellis, and 
_Aretino are given? On the other hand, why is there a thousand-word article 4 
on “ Incubus and Succubus,” or a sixteen-page history of “Race nasa 
in South Africa?” But the sins of omission will doubtless be correcte ec 
the supplements to come, and future editions of this volume may iron « 


“the positivesing 


No encyclopaedia can escape criticism of the manner in which subjects. 
are treated. In this case sociologists may legitimately regret that the social a ; 
aspects of sex are dealt with so frequently from either the psychoanalytic 
or the literary historical point of view—that, , for example, Hirschfeld’s 
thirteen-p -pa age article on should be devoted exclusiv 
a proofs of i its innateness a and t that G. ' V. Hamilton’ Ss seven-page essay on the 
same topic ¢ should interpret it as a . debenae against the Oedipus s complex. 
_ But considering the inclination ¢ of authors to moralize, improvise, anc 


1 
-_verbalize on the subject of sex, the Ency clopaedia has done well in secur ring 


concise scientific contributions, whatever the point of approach. 
longest. article, ‘Literature and Lo Ov by Samuel Putnam, runs for fifty- 
four ‘pages, the second longest, ‘ “Marriage” by Westermarck, runs for — 

- thirty -five. W hether or not the length o of these two is justified, the articles 
listed in the first paragraph of this review, plus many ‘more, are_ all well- ul 
organized ex xpositions h highly worth reading. 
The volume is attractively printed i in good-sized type, two columns to 

the | page. Occasi ional diagrams and half-tone photographs enliven the 


Gr esham’s law apparently operates: in the of sex publication. as” 
well as in the field of money. Enc -yclopaedia Se ualis, ar notew orthy attempt — 

pe sap the scientific knowledge of man’s sex life, has fallen into the 7 

nds of a so- called “I ress’ w hich cire ularizes it its sucker list with a ‘“‘con- 


ential communication.’ qT insinuating “communication, 


- authorities are likely to clamp down at any moment. Such marketing 
tactics, as well as the censorship laws that ev oke them, drive desirable 


a uthors and desirable publications out of the field, leaving it to the bad coin. 


KINGSLEY Davis 


Contrace caception asa Therapeutic Measure. By Bessie \ 


Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1936. Pp. sii $1.00. 


T his 1 is an accurate , objectis Vv ve, interesting account of a fiv ve-year scientific 


Director. The Bureau has regularly published reports. 
: i little volume covers the entire five-year period (1927-193 2) plus a follow- up 
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a "period. ‘The origin, procedure, case data, follow-up system and contra- 
ceptive methods of the clinic are described 1 in five chapters i in a manner in 
_ which we can have full confidence. Chapter VI is on “Contraception ‘and 
Outstanding facts: (1) the me tiie failure rate in 1 1,069 treated cases was - 
only 2.71% (p. 43). (2) The extraordinary proportion of low intelli- — 
gence (61%) among the clientele. (3) The remarkable success of the clinic 
“des ite this fact. (4) The fact that clinic officials found by experience that 
4 
"psychopathic patients should be sterilized rather than “contracepted,” >to. 
coin a much needed word (p. 60). (5) The good preventive work of the 
clinic i in discovering gy necological conditions needing treatment. 
* A few criticisms of this excellent report seem in order. The s study y could 
4 shave been enriched a and its scientific v alue enhanced by placing | the conclu- 
sions in perspective with other previous studies. The same weakness, un- 
_ fortunately, has been manifest in Pearl’s able reports and in the generally 
eda tet of Kopp, Notestein, and Stix. As the } present study 
stands it is essentially an enlarged clinical report, valuable, to be sure, but 
less valuable than it might have been had there been more attempt at 
scientific generalization. Secondly, I strongly suspect that the clinic slipped 
—upin its mental- -age guessing—for that i is what it seems to have been in all” 
but the few cases given psychometric ¢ examinations. These limitations are 
ee more lamentable in view of P rofessor Pearl’s s jibes at the service , 
POR 
clinics run by ‘ ‘propagandists.”” (This is, as Pareto would say, an appeal to 
- the sentiments of scientists.) At the service clinics, as T call them, which 
includes \ virtually all the clinics, here and abroad, the first t object hee been | 
_ service to patients; scientific investigation has hoon secondary. ‘Now there 
_ was certainly room for a clinic reversing the usual emphasis. Y et I must | 
= it as my sober judgment that at Baltimore, where Science with a 
capital ‘S ” has been kept in cotton batting, very little | has been discovered 
that was not known before, a few minor refinements excepted. And even’ 
with the exceptions, the ¢ categories of analy sis have not always been the 
a meaningful. This is, of course, not intended as a criticism of the policy 
to put science first. It is is just tl the sober truth— —mere fact-reporting. Of one 
“thing v we can be certain, however, in this report. No new system Peper 
or multiplication was used; the old tables were good enough; i a — 


=, 
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we can rely on the figures being accurate as far as they go—w hich i is more 


than can be said of most fragmentary clinical reports. 
“matters considered, we should be only thankful for ‘this excellent. 

little v volume. If American sociology and E uropean sociology especially, 

_ were as well grounded 1 in the facts as the few genera ralizations i in ‘this treatise, 


we might we Ww orry less about the status of o our ‘ “science.’ al > One w way to make 4 a 


Norman 
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1 well-established data in new books on the family 
ind Bea __ There is an appreciative foreword by Dr. Raymond Dead ap 
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‘Struggle for Population. By D. V. Guass. ‘London: Oxford Uni- 

ersity Press, 1936. Pp. x-+148. $2.75. 

_ To those who have followed the decline of the birth rate in the We estern 
World ii in recent t decades it is is not surprising to find tha re many governments — 
"are becoming u uneasy as they: see the approach of asta stationary, or even of a a 
diminishing, population. Mr. Glass has described here the most interesting | 


of the various attempts being made to stay the further decline of the birth 


rate and to encourage larger families. Wes. iis 


é In Italy bachelor taxes, tax exemptions for large. families, prevention of 
co 


ntraceptive propaganda, prohibition of abortion under heavy penalties, 


encouragement of ‘rural living, and graduated family allow ances for couples” 
with children are all being tried. Mr. Glass can find no conclusive ev vidence > 


that any or all of these devices have had any significant effect on the birth 


— rate. In Germany where much the same ty pes of encouragement have been 

- established with special emphasis on marriage loans and the prevention of 
abortion, there i is eV that at least, rate e has been 


France allowance, originally intend ted to 
assist the couple having children to’ maintain their standard of living, | has 


become the spearhead of the drive for larger families. In order to adapt 
to” this new aim the allowances are rather steeply graduated. The 
ratio of the total allowance to the basic wage increases as the size of the 


family increases. Here, ; again, Mr. Glass finds no convincing evidence that 
the aim of the allowances is being achieved. As of the measures being em- 


plo 


sloyed 1 in Ttaly Germany he thinks that family allow ances in France 


is questionable w hether they have done more. 


After hi his survey of the measures being employed ed to increase vinitaiat. 


or - at least. to prev -vent its. decline, the author concludes that repressive 
“measures are not likely to succeed, that positive measures “suc- 


fundamental reasons for the a to rear to five 


children that we are not in position to devise intelligent programs to insure 
— maintenance of ees ssauaaaias or increase of numbers, as may be 


T hie i is a ‘scholarly piece of of hone w which deserves the atten ion 1 of all who ho 


m s the text are full and are v valuable tot the 


grow th. 1 he notes (separated fro 


“possess at present to positiv e, and Mr. 


Glass has done a service in 1 making this clear. . 
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means mentioned, is the consequence of the postponement of.marriages 

' +4 during the early years of the depression, or is due to the revival of the : g 
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HERMAN K. Brunck, Fi REDERICK G. 

B. Creamer, Rupert B. Vance, Marion Hayes, and 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsy lvania | Pp 


bya group of specialists directed by Carter Goodrich with the assistance of — 
an advisory committee under the chairmanship of Dean Joseph H. Willits 
ees Wharton School. T hough the factors considered are chiefly e« economic, | 
_ its findings will be of much interest to readers of the . American Sociological 


oes: 


Review, including especially students of migration and of American social 
and economic trends and the many who are seriously concerned with social 
_ planning for economic recovery. Even those who chance tc to disagree with 
some of its. particular i interpretations, “cautious predictions, and proposals, 
will: find its basic facts and abundant maps, charts, and tables most useful 
ar 
_ even for purposes other than that for which the study was as made. The follow- - 
ing brief summary can give but a very imperfect idea of the argument of 
the book and of necessity must omit the many qualifying statements which. 
_ give scholarly tone to this report, characterized by a balanced combination 
_ of prudent caution and daring if always tentative prognosis. — a 
The Report first indicates the need for internal migration in 1 the U es 7 
States by exhaustively demonstrating w wide regional and local contrasts 
economic levels. This demonstration is based on nation-wide facts as to 


agricultural i income in! the plane of living in 1928-1 measured il 
1 1929, the plane of living in 1928-1929 (m q 


Age 


Federal income tax returns, the number of residence telephones, . and the 
number of families reporting radios), and the percentage of the population - 
on relief in 1933~—1934—all by counties. Broad contrasts thus indicated are 
- then checked by the use of many other indices for which data by states are | 
3 available. Speaking very generally, the worst economic areas at the earlier © 
aris are found to be those with the most relief cases at the later. 
Four needy rural areas are analyzed in detail: the Southern . Appalachian | 
Coal Plateaus, the Old Cotton Belt, the Cutover Region of the Great Lakes, 
i: the Great P lains. For each of these regions n minimum and more liber al 
estimates are made of surplus population which might well « emigr rate. It is 
held that the problem of the cutover regions can be met by economic 
- planning and migr ration within them, but for the other three i it is recom-— 
mended that estimated minimum population surpluses totalling ‘some 


» 100,000 emigr rate. Additional migr ration from other ar are as 1S also con- : 


_ Speaking generally, the study does not anticipate that changes i in sources” 
of raw materials and power will radically disturb the present location of the 


mass of industry, but anticipates that depletion of resources will cause 


d 


‘2 


large- scale migration, especially from areas of sub-marginal agriculture. 


The authors do not expect great shifts in the location of manu facturing 
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one region to another, but ra rather gradual diffusion within ‘present 
industrial areas, the direction to continue to be tow vard 


"sized cities. 


vt Considering the changing demand ie man-power as between the large | 


ategories of economic activity, the report anticipates that agriculture will 
-— eoneinme to be over- staffed and must lose to non-agricultural al occupations | 
through | migration, or must support as dependents a surplus sof two anda 
half: million population plus most of its excess of births over deaths during : 

then next few decades. Should the Government provide funds, reforestation 
might provide f for a million and a a half of these agricultural ‘workers for a 
period of ten years. For ten ‘years a or more mining needs no additional man- 
_ power, but as leaner desposits are reached there will ultimately be a ‘real 
demand in some types of mines. Because of technologic al j improv ementsany 
increase in man- power in. manufacturing and in service activities 
must depend upon a considerable rise in the plane of living. Assuming such [ 
a rise and also the requisite changes i in “economic organization, | the ‘study 
therefore urges as its major the stimulation of migr ration 
to the p peripheries c or urban and industrial areas. 

In Part II of the book it is shown that unguided migration has usually 
follow ed economic opportunity. During periods of depression, however, a 
reverse movement to poorer home areas takes place, but even this is cyclical | 
and partly inevitable. Since migr ants, howev yer, are sometimes ignorant of 
conditions and exploited by promoters, and since migration to regions of 
opportunity Is often insufficient in amount, some degree of government. 
control of migr ration is held necessary. The study 1 reviews such control in 
Soviet Russia, Nazi Germany and Great Britain ¢ at length, and : also ev valu- 
ates carefully the effect on migration of American government: al recovery 
‘policies. In general a purely v oluntary movement is advocated, though 
certain negative restrictions such as rural zoning are approve ae 


4 [he reviewer is not clear at just what stage in future dev elopments | the 


_ authors would adv ocate migration. Perhaps ‘they v would urge only part 
passu with industrial recovery. At any rate some students may feel that 
industrial recovery should alway s precede the movement of population, 
' while others may ‘possibly 1 urge migration before industrial recovery as a 
relief measure. The study under review concerns chiefly recovery rather 


| than relief. The authors clearly recognize the difficulty of putting their 


; ‘ 


recommendations into effect under the present organization of our economy, 


OL 


but they prudently refrain considering hat c changes are requisite. 
Brief r reference to a topic not discussed in this Report, but related to it, 
‘may perhaps: be permitted. Free migration within a country this ‘study 
~ shows to be usually demonstrab ly beneficial. Such freedom is also generally 
ccepted by the people in principle, and only occasionally pinnae 
practice. Yet migr ration between nations is much restricted and widely 
: lieved to be injurious, especially during an economic depression. Clearly 
> . = _ the two types of movement are not entirely comparable. Yet the reviewer 
would merely query whether analy sis from an international viewpoint 
might not uncover er almost as Vv valid. reasons for freer international migr ration | 


| 
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| 
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as Professor Goodrich presents for a larger intra-national movement. In 


* connection we note that the study under review considers but briefly 


the effect of such internal migration on the welfare of the receiving com- 


~ munities. It holds, apparently with re; reason, that while some interests would 


suffer from competition so produced, most of them would suffer still “oda 


from the alternative—namely, from competition brought about by leaving 


the unemploy ed to attract ill- located industries to the poorer areas and tobe 
employ ed without the protection yn afforded in most advanced industrial re- 
_ gions by labor legislation and labor organization. In spite of tariff protection — 
q a similar problem arises as a result of congeumenen migr ration in addition | 


to the adverse effects of tariffs themselves. __ ~ 


University of Illinois 
The Balance Sheets of Imperialism. By Grover Crark, New Yo 
Columbia University Press, 1936. P Pp 136. $2.7: 


ia Dr. Clark here subjects to cold statistical analysis a th 
that have been | made as to the value of colonies. These’ claims are that 


colonies provide i important outlets for population; that they give the con- 
trolling country important opportunities for profitable trade which = 
- wise would not be available; and that control over the sources of raw ma- - 
~ terials i in colonies adds to a nation’s security in time of war and give ad it 


_ important advantages in time of peace. 


a The factual evidence, which he presents in a series of annotated poy 
comprising the bulk of the volume, clearly demonstrates that these claims | 


are essentially | fallacious. It should be noted that the s study i is concentrated 


_ The case is perfectly clear with reference to the population aspect. E mi- 
“grants from Europe have gone almost solely to regions w hich are completely 
independent or, like the British Dominions, practically so. In regard to the © 
other consider rations, which m may be reduced to the bald question, Do 
colonies pay? the case is not so . simple a as Dr. Clark seems to imply. It is 
true that colonies do not pay in general. The direct and indirect expenses 
of the colonies have been a good deal more than any possible. profits in 
_ trade with them. These expenses are borne by the forgotten taxpayers at | 
home. But the colonies do pay rich dividends to a limited group in the 
country. Take a parallel situation: Do tariffs, bonuses or sub- 
sidies pay? The answer is Yes in the case of the special bmn that are 
benefited, and No with regard to the country as a whole. | a _ 
~ Dr. Clark’ s proposed solution is the estab lishment ot ‘equality of eco. 
nomic | opportunity as between foreigners and nationals of the controlling 
in all colonies, under an extended ‘mandate system administered 


= the League of Nations. Is there any reason to assume ne that mandates 


| - } 
| 
au 
to enforce such a policy? A more logical proposal would be for the powers | 


~ 


which have cc colonies 3 to withdraw their c control and let heen natives run their © 
own affairs. This, he thinks, would be impracticable, if not impossible, 
especially in Africa and the Pacific. Thus, while he demonstrates the 
economic disadvantage of imperialism to the controlling country as a whole 
ts assumes that imperialism must continue and that large parts of oe 


world ought to be under the control of alien powers, nes of E 
Human and Its Social Import. By S. J. Houme New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. Pp. viii +414. $3 


Professor. Holmes is probably the most widely read American author 


the field of social biology. His contributions to this field have been marked 
; by wide knowledge of the literature and critical al objectivi ity, rather than by 
~ originality - of research. This j present work may be similarly characterized. 
- ike his | Trend of the Race, Human Genetics is designed for college classes. : 
It presupposes some general knowledge of biology and should be supple- 
mented by readings in the literature of genetics, eugenics, racial differ- 
ences, and problems of population. Roughly the first quarter of the book i is 
devoted to biological background, the second fourth deals with problems 
of human inheritance, and the last half deals with such problems : of /“popu- 
lation as birth and death rates, the biological effects of war, | population 
growth, urbanization, migration, inbreeding and crossbreeding. The final 
chapter deals with proposals for race 
_ This is a vast amount of ground to cover ‘in 3! 85 pages. Many of the 
chapters are quite short and succeed only in opening up the issues involved. 
While the literature surveyed is considerable, no mention is made of much 
“that i is recent and significant. The style is didactic and clear but somew hat 
_ monotonous, but the author nearly always presents both sides of contro- 
versial issues and does not draw firm conclusions. His aim is to cultiv vate 
- scientific objectivity, and the book is well designed for this purpose. In . 
view of the questions at the end of each chapter and the bibliogra 
book woul d serve as a useful guide for college classes in this field. 0 7 
Frank H. Hankins 


Sociologie (Institut “International de Sociologie). 


h 


r This collection papers, se of the Inter- 


national Institute of Sociology, the Italian 
for unstinted research i in limited 


| 
i 
= 
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meet with the approval of sociologists generally, one finds their data 
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_ revealing on many aspects of the Processes of social selection and vertical 

Della Vida (La Théorie de la circulation des s bites de Pareto et la théorie du 7 

_métabolisme social de Gini) summarizes the now familiar Paretian statement 

- of elite recruitment and its dependence upon the distribution of certain 

residues. Gini’s dyn namic interchange, , reflecting the differential birth rate 

and its factors, is equally familiar. ° 

but with no new contribution. 


Michels (Le métabolisme social en gé inéral et celui de en 
particulier) brings together the essential conclusions of his several recent 
_ studies of European elites. Encompassing more factors in his analysis than — 7 
Gini or Pareto, he indicates the contemporary shift from moral and in- 7 
tellectual and wealth criteria to technical and particularly political skill in | 


recruiting leaders. His stimulating treatment, and the special analysis of 


contemporary Italy and. Germany, loses nothing by its correspondence 


Castrilli: (L’ origine sociale des étudiants) documents Michels with 
‘demonstration. of changes in the utilization of the “educational ladder” 
by« different social classes, Sexes , rural and urban populations, and persons 
from families of different sizes. T he last point strengthens Gini’s hy pothet- 
~ De Meo ‘(Le métabolisme social aux xviie et xviiie sidcles dans certaine ge 

villes d de I’ Italie méridionale) demonstrates a a positive correlation of social 
- status: and fertility for these cities, in part due to unusually. miserable c con- 

ditions of life for the poorer classes, 

— Nov ellis (NV otes sur la parabole démographique des cités de la Grande 
Gréce) Joins the many students | (cf. the volumes of the 1932 Population 

Congress of Rome) striving to substantiate Gini’s parabolic hypothesis. 

Camavitto (Le métabolisme social dans le Mexique précortesien) posits 4 a 
relationship between the fate of different tribes and their respective 
_ schemes of stratification, marriage e, and —_— aphic exchange between | 

~Sonnabend (La métabolisme soc cial ches populations 
"studies the influence of a different principle of social stratification plus 


polygyny upon a hig sh fertility in the upper class. 
Not content with examining the interchange of social types, individ juals— 
with different psychological drives, and groups of varied demogr aphic 
potency, Boldrini (Types et aptitudes constitutionnels et substitution des 
2 élites) and his colleagues are exceeding Kretschmer in seal Cycles of social _ 
activity and integration are correlated with the rise of elites composed of © 
“brévilignes asthéniques” and of “‘longilignes asthéniques.”” This hypothe-_ 

sis finds another advocate in Fanfani’s recent book on the relationship — 

_ between Capitalism: and Protestantism. Perhaps Lombroso still reigns in 

Italy; one wishes a new Goring would arise. 
The most stimulating paper is that by Gini (Exceptions apparent et 
ex xceptions réeles ala régle du moindre accroissement naturel des classes sociales” 


— s), which prov ides a a concise ai of the many possible sources — 


| | 
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of spurious exceptions t to a widely accepted generalization i in demography. . 

This discussion is particularly apropos in the light of the startling recent 

_ studies by the Scandinavians; in particular, Gini argues that many ¢ of these 


results reflect disturbances due to the World War and not a new demo- 
—graphictrend, 
_ Three papers on certain elementary forms « of social groups conclude the 
volume. Mazzarella examines the origin, , structure, and social implications _ 

of that family t type in which the husband is assimilated i into the family of 

_ his wife. Revelli restates the moderate theory of geographic determinism, 


with particular reference to adjustments in social stratification. De L uca 


discusses Force—Pareto v ulgarized and Mussolini rationalize ed. _ 


Iowa Experiment Station 


"Stuttgart: Enke, 1934- Pp. 126. RM 7. 


al Geiger differentiates between major 4 aims all political interest 
_ problems of eugenics: (1) cultiv ation of 1 racial ial purity, ar and (2 ) cultiv ation 
of sound stock. In modern Germany the first ; aspect receiv es considerable 
attention. Nevertheless, due to theoretical considerations, Geiger limits his — 


7? exposition entirely to the second problem. He Presents a short but scholarly - 
~ survey of the theoretical background and then makes a critical analysis of 


various eugenical projects that are being adv ocated today. I le considers. a 
primarily: (a) ne gativ e eugenics as illustrated by the German Sterilization 


_ Law of July” 145 19333 and (b) positive eugen nics s, with the implied s social 


- problem of financial aid to poor but. healthy parents. 

University of Rochester 


W "orld Population —Pas st Growth and Present Tre ends. ByA A.M. 


"SAUNDERS. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 193 36. Pp. x 


Population Mor ements. By Ropent R Koc Czy 

endon I ress, 1936, 121. 75+ 


iT ‘hese two books, both by recognized d experts in n population study, have 

‘much in common. Both are primarily concerned with questions of popula- a 
tion increase and thus” deal with w hat is rapidly becoming a foremost 

problem among Western nations. ‘The smaller book is notable 


for the nine pages devoted to the peopling | of . America with Negroes and 
- the forty- one pages of ewe containing estimates of the r races in Africa, | 


‘the Test it repeats w hat Kuczy has: said pee on fertil- 
: ity, , and the balance of births pony deaths, except that = last chapter « con 


i 
By THEODOR GEIGER, 
Pa uL Picors 
V+330. $4.50, — 
4 clining birth-rate to unemployment. Like the author's other works this one 
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numerous — and clever observations, occasional 
-obscurities and d arguments that are not well- sustained. Sr 

OK or ‘example, the author argues that neither emigration nor reduction in 
the birth- rate seem more likely to affect unemployment adversely than © 
favorably. His argument, however, i is sometimes specious. It is true ‘that 
the real-estate agent will be worse off if population grow th declines or | 
emigr ration occurs; it is also true that the emigration of all persons whose ~ 

war 

names begin with B—a cross-section of the population—would not cer- 

tainly improve employn ment. But this approach views - the matter ab- 
nly rather than concretely and realistically. 
ot seems clear that if miners were induced to limit their families to two 

or three children, the standard of living among ‘miners could be more 
easily and quickly improved than when they have from four to fifteen. 

_ This would also relieve the rates and in a few years bring about a an inc rease 
_of miners’ wages. Until then it would not increase the cost of coal; more- — 

over, while it would result 1 in some changes in family budgets among miners iy 
and thus affect adversely certain lines of trade, it would affect others to an _ 
equal degree favorably, because the miners w ould have as much to spend ; as 
previously. Briefly, the: reduction in the size of the family will affect u un- 
: _ employment and wage rates and hence the general standard | of living of a 
particular social class in a beneficial manner, if i it affects their fertility, 


3 rate so as to lessen the ratio of such rate to fertility in general. The working 


4 
1 


of the | past grow ‘of both for 
world a as whole and its principal parts and agglomerations, and of the 


 migr atory movements and the present demographic trends. The _treat- 
ment is always clear and alive to the major i issues of the hour. It is a 
_ thoughtful book wholly lacking i in dogmatism and will well repay careful _ 
reading by all students of the social sciences, 


Ecology. By y J. W. Bews. London: Oxford University Press, 
1g 35. Pp. xii +302. $5.00. 
Geography—. An Introduction to Human Ecology. By Lancpon 
Waite | and Georce T. ‘Renner. New York: D. Appleton. Cen- 
tury Co. Pp. +756. $4. 00. 


Iuman ecolo 


for it has been as to various fields of 

_ This new field of interest has been staked out by individual scholars from 

_ various branches of academic endeavor, many of whom have apparently 


== 


4 
f 
The Carr-Saunders work is the more comprehensive, readable and sug- 
gestive of the two books. It attempts what its title suggests, and in spite 
| 
J 
| 
i 
|, 
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: remained unaware of inn presence of certain of the others. Thus, Bews, 
a botanist of the Natal University College in South Africa, has approached | 
_ human ecology with the methods and and tools of plant: ecology, and has 
omitted practically all of the sources to which the economist, geographer “a 


or sociologist would first turn. His contains gener ral 4 


“geographers, have e confined themselves almost wholly t to the traditional 
approach of human geography, and have omitted the standard sources 
familiar t to other students of f human ecology. 
4 Bews s emphasizes the importance of the relation of den organism to. its 
_ environment. He says that “E Environment, function, | and organism | con- 
‘stitute together what has been called the fundamental biological triad. 
This triad must be studied as one complete whole, and this study is a 
tially” what we mean by « ecology.” It includes both the relation of the e a 
_ vironment to the separate ini lividual organism (autecology) and to the com- 
munity of associates (synecology). in this way, ecology constitutes 
a general synthesizing point of view which includes all of the various — 
branches of knowledge which help to ex mel life or any of the factors : 
which 
As a preliminary to his own ‘studies, reviews a 
range e of literature which deals with various aspects of his biological triad— 
the literature of geography, biology, | heredity and eugenics, , psychology, 
and cultural anthropology. In these summaries the author has made little 
- contribution; indeed, most of them have already been better done by 
specialists in the various fields. T he author does not directly use these -_ 
summarized materials in his own ecological studies. 
_ The central part of the book 


human 


uman types— fossil men, food gatherers, | plant cultivators, | gue’ 


fishermen, craftsmen, rulers, and priests. The nature and quality of the 


pastoral nomads, and specialized individual occupational types” 
"be suggested by brief — from the chapter on 


describing briefly. the. environments in which they he lists 
the following as ‘ ‘responses to the environment and general ecological 

characteristics of the food gatherers:’ :” (a) they have a wonderfully intimate 

knowledge of the plants and | animals among which they live; they 


acute senses, and me generally alert; (c) they make 


‘mimicry; do not think (e) ‘they not store food for any 
length of time; and (f) they are cheerful and easily aroused to laughter, 
7 _ although occasionally subject to fits of ill temper! He then describes briefly © 


“4 *rinctples of Soctology; and Sumner, /@/kways; but it fails to include most 
| of those studies which the sociologist would expect to find ina standard 
bibliography on human ecology. Bews lists among the important 
| Ae 2 in the ecological field, the regional surveys of LePlay and Sir Patrick _ 
j 
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the customs of the group as a w rhole and those by which the individeel a 
adjusts himself to his surroundings. The latter are organized | under the 
topics of birth and infancy, childhood, adolescence, marriage, adult life, 
death and burial. On the whole, the chapter affords | little more than a 
generalized description of the cultural characteristics of food gathering» 
peoples. It adds little or nothing to_ descriptions of of these simple peoples So 


pies have been published by anthropologists, and frequently falls far 


short of the standard set by these scholars, al a 
White have a accepted Barrows’ statement (1922) that 
‘ge ography is hee: ecology, and have proceeded to write a general college - 
text on human geogr raphy to which they have given the sub-title, 4” Intro- 
duction to Human Ecology. Although this text differs somewhat in arrange-_ 
“ment and organization of materials, it follows closely ‘the lines o of a tradi- 
tional approach which has been widely accepted a among geographers for” 
aa eral years. It contains ‘no strikingly new contributions for anyone who 


is already familiar with geographic writings. These authors define human 
 geogr cake (which they regard as identical with human ecology) as “a 
ence of relationships . . . concerned chiefly with the discov ery of cause and 
7 effect i in the reactions of mankind to environment.” They divide the world 
into regional types primarily upon the basis of climate, and analyze the 
adjustments of man’s activity to these environments. Their discussion in-— 
. cludes the influences of such recognized geographic factors as climate, ; 
fauna and flora, topography, soil, minerals, and space location. T hese 
-sandles throw considerable | light upon the distribution ¢ of population, upon 
the location of industries, upon n ecological successions within r regions, upon 
-— inter- regional relations, upon the location of cities as types of communities, 
= upon numerous other points of ecological interest. 


_ This geographic text appears weak in at least three ways w hen judged as 
a complete treatment of field human ecology: Although 1 it stresses the im- 
- portance of the cultural landscape and pays lip service to the importance | 

_of culture in human affairs, it fails to use consistently that basic cultural 


interpretation w which insists that man’s relation to his environ- 


given generation possesses; it be eee - influence o 
_ activities of the individual more than the influences upon the patterning © 


of the community in which the sociologist centers his i interest; and it fails” 
to include the study of smaller areas within the region, e.g., , the neighbor- | 
hood and community areas of a large city, which have b been emphasized by 
sociologists. Nevertheless, the sociologist who wishes to understand human 
ecology and who is not already familiar with th the work of of human geogr a 
should become so. W hite and Renner, v who have ve consciously 
tempted t to stress the ecological aspects 0 of geography, | hav ew ritten a sound, 
—— readable text which may well serve this p purpo se for the 
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r hey, fall into (a) programs ch attempt to improve area 
env ironment or move the children to a better, and (b) those w vhich through 


7 educational, psy chological « or social therapy attempt to regenerate persons 
_ or groups directly. They are also aimed primarily at ‘ al 
‘non- problem” children, or both. | 

a Each report gives origins, community conditions, methods, organization, 
cases, and some evidence of success. 


The Los Angeles Councils are district-b: ased, include public and private re- 
"sources but are cour entered. 
Jersey” City’s prog am is codrdinative, under. system, but ex- 
~ clusively. public agencies. It fails to recognize the great value of organized —— 
from private voluntary agencies and leaders. |W hatif the Jersey Gi ity schools: become — 
~ over-confident or fall into less e1 nlightened hands? Nor does it undertake neighbor- 
-hoodimprovement. 

_ Cincinnati’s, like the guidance clinic reports, is limited to the casework horizon— 
“excellent as that -may be. Detroit has s chiefly the approach of the educational curric- 
-ulum and the psychological test—though under very broadminded and vigorous ~ 

Special classes and schools , camps, clinics, clubs and the Big Sisters are each | rep- 

resented by one or more typical. programs. Miss Florence Beaman’s remarkable 

special demonstration at Montefiore School, , subsidized by Mrs. Dummer, is not 

_ Peyser’s programs were school- centered but district- limited, and called in 1 priv vate 
_ agency and personal participation. Peyser was thoughtful, synthetic, experienced, 
Pp vatient. Thrasher’s report seems theoretical, with the scientist’s lust for fact-finding. 

The San Francisco report, like that from Jersey City, is optimistic and promotional. 

_ For the small towns, Indiana presents a fine record of keeping ahead of crime: a- 


_iIt should be noted by t reader that these efforts” have not | 


G ity project, for example, pore just as s effectiv e as de Los. Angeles set- “up ; 
vi vice-versa. While such reports jinev itably represent a best foot fore- 
_ most, nevertheless the process c of imitation from models has always made 


for progress through this mechanism. 


There is little that is new in principle in any of the ex 

though each portrays some unique combination, ox of 
familiar principles. Surveys of | educational and Ww elfare age ncies doing pre- 
ventive case-work under non-court auspices, made by the reviewer in 1913 . 
and in 1923, showed a w é of similar though less develo sed practices. 

923, showed a wide range of si g Jeveloped | 


7 ‘The general idea of f treating delinquency on a non- court, non- -compulsory — 
“~~ entive” ’ basis so far as possible is, of course, far older. It is one faa 


+ Crime: A Symposium. Ed. by SHELDON 
Giuecx. New York : McGraw-Hill Book Cx 
After a brief discussion of principles of social causation and prevention, 
| a comparative and synthetic summary of findings, the Gluecks present 
=! 
— 


those obvious ideas-which each generation apparently rediscover or 
wd overtake. (Certain of the experiments reported seem to have been original | 
the, sense of ‘spontaneous parallel invention in ignorance of earlier « 
a _ Old timers must stifle impatience or boredom in order to find satisfact tion 
in the increasing demonstrations of the practicability of the old principles. 
_ After all, credit goes to those who actually carry out principles, and test — 
: them by experience. Certainly the principle of codrdination of prev reventive 
agencies (welfare, educational, diagnostic) has made great gains in tl the past 
‘ten years. There are signs of a far more widespread responsiveness of ved > 
lay public to the preventive approach. As noted in the 1913 and 1923 
surveys, bureaus of attendance, vocational guidance, special classes, 
chology, and visiting teachers, originally not for pre-delinquent work, have | 


a followed their cases through and expanded their scope to include behav ‘ior 


h 
Recognized “leaders” n the field of probation long took the attitude. that 
the schools are too hide-bound, political, etc., to undertake responsibility 
-* a prev entive ‘program. | Doubtless: this is still widely true. But several 
_ reports in this volume now justify the anti-defeatist attitude: that special 
adjustment services may leaven the schools to enlarge mere schooling into_ 
the comprehensive, mobilized program of an educational system. Juvenile 
courts can be just as stubbornly political and stick-i in-the-mud as 
Sound social-economic leadership assigns: functions where they 


belong — then forces the proper agency to man, equip, , and deliv er the — 

Service, 

Several of the reports suggest: the possibilities of an study 

of the extent, the necessity, the desirability, and the results of deceit in 


"casework an and group-work techniques. 


All the reports take for granted the futility of " ordering, forbidding, 


formal moral instruction, and punishment. 
_ Other points of consensus s seemed to be: the ¢ arly genesis of anti- social 


techniques. and agencies, t 
-crime- prevention; the need for programs; the use of “existing 
agencies; the reaching of “nterstitial” | areas (a picturesque but not too 
c. realistic phrase) ; ; the value of “specific services for specific personal situa- 
= ; the principle of release and outlet for energy; the need for insight 
into the outlook of the boys; the value of working with and through parents; 
value 1e of trained personnel. 
- Almost without exception and with similar excuses, the reports plead the ‘ 
- & impossibility, the uselessness, the irrelevance, or at most the fo 


of ‘ ‘auditing” results on a case- -counting basis i in preventive work. The 
Gluecks’ ‘schedule prompted from the writers only the formal | recognition: 
of the desirability of such tests which the Gluecks then record (p. 7) as 
corroborating the current fashion. It is about time the “statisticians” "in 
such fields recognized they are licked, except for the crudest approxima-_ 
Many evidences, non- statistical, but none the less objective 
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; more than formally recognize (p. 3). What should be said, thought and 
done about a community or culture i in which boy s’ clubs have been rescuing 


neglected boys from delinquency | for forty- ~six years? ai eam 
_ Most of the programs are based upon the assumed premise that adequate 
7 4 casework and group- work, , without basic economic and educational recon- 
struction, is sufficient to prevent delinquency | if we only had enough of - 7 
Ac city in which a thoroughgoing preventive program is planned could do no 
7 - better under present circumstances than to work out an adequate adapted 7 
--- composite—of the schemes (except the one-man foundations) reported in — 


_ The book contains only as a single trivial reference toa prior comparable 


volume, far m more significant i in its range, and analys sis of — 


other than that included i in a. Lo ossing ’s ‘report a the Berkeley P slice. 
_ Program. The work “‘protective’ is not even in the index. 
No Commonwealth Fund demonstration was included, nor were the 
Judge Baker F ‘oundation, the Institutes for Juv enile Research, the Chicago 
Probation Area Project, the sociological behavior- clinics (New York and 


Vanderbilt Unive ersities). Those who recall the visiting teacher program. at 


Rochester, N.Y., would like to know what has happened | there. - Reports of 
_ programs that failed would be enlightening. No explanation | ‘nor mention 
is made of these omissions. If space was limited certain of the “intramural” 
_ programs, which are really “non- compulsory corrective institutions in- 
-telligently oper: ated, might have been cut to admit certain of the above 
- projects, with perhaps one progressive school community program such as 
that of the L ittle Red School House (Erwin, Beaman), ‘Winnetka (Wash- 
-burne, Logan, Burling, Carswell, Mohr, etc.), or Westchester (Be atty). 
These, howev er, are matters of dillevens judgment, rather than of con- 


The reviewer considers this an extremely timely and useful — and 


wishes that e every judge, probation: official, school official, and crime 
official in the country wouldreadit. 7 


Northwestern niversity 


services for ‘treatment, recreation, and It is 
absurd, though typical of similar fuzzy social planning that a Board of Education should seek 
access for its ‘ perente, to a parent- -education group operated by a court! and Hart- 
conception, child guidance has functioned in and 


after | its first demonstration. Cf. * i 


a a uantitative for all that, are o , that such work has worth- a 
: 
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This brief alee’ Department c of Sociology y of the 
OU tah, gives a concise and timely survey of crime conditions and pacer - 
in the United States, including popular fallacies, present scientific knowl- 
edge of crime causation, and a critical examination of our present machinery | 
and methods of crime correction. | In regard to factual information, empha- 
sis is placed upon the increasingly youthful | age of offenders; the small 
number of f persons charged, and still smaller number convicted and se sen- 
tenced, in proportion to offenses known— —especially i in comparison with the 
situation in other advanced countries; and on the crying need of 
er and accurate public information on the subject 1 in this country. 
Professor B Beeley’s program of recommendations. on Social Planning for 
Crime Control covers: (1) accurate data; (2) competent personnel—es- 
pecially required by the current | wholesome shift from mere imprisonment 
to more clinical treatment; (3) broad legal powers; (4) reorganization of 
machinery, with better nation-wide integration ; (5) socialization of our 
philosophy—involving better separation of | determination of guilt 
from corrective treatment—the latter to include not only careful probation 
an and parole but vocational education and payment of fines in installments, 
as in England and other countries; (6) modernization of equipment—in- 
ae better sanitation, motorization, segregation, and use of the tele- 2 ; 
type, radio, etc.; (7) scientific r research—both in prisons and outside; a 


(8) codrdination of entive agencies— state with “national; 


contain a of 2 213 titles, 


_ (2) statistical tables; and (3) the chart of a plan for tlelinion the 

agencies of crime control in U tah, 


Uni ver. sity Toke do 


An Cultural A Anthr ropology. By Ror 
New VY ork: Farrar and | Rinehart, 193 4. Pp + 


Everything tha Prof. Lowie writes is of importance to 
_and all reputable social anthropology is of i importance and should - 
interest to sociologists. This book is no exception. As its 
is a text in social or cultural anthropology—i.e., the sociology of primitive 
on man— rather than general anthropology. The races of man, race psychology, 
anda perspective of cultural prehistory are summarized 1 in an introductory 
_ chapter o twelve p pages, which is too brief to be adequately informing. | 
__ The approach, which is topical rat rather than regional, ; and factual rather 
_ than theoretical, has both its advantages and disadvantages. Theoretical 
discussions are eschewed— —a probably proper procedure in an introductory : 


text. A wealth of descriptive material is presented for the various aspects— - 
economic, political, social, ae and artistic—of primitive group life. 
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he student, nowhere gets the complete, well- rounded picture of any y 

7 ticular primitive society, or culture, however, which the regional, ethno- 

graphic approach would have given. ‘ortunately for students of society 
two books! have recently « done this. The feeling seems to be growing that 
this i is a more valuable and aed aint toward the study of social © 


y and definitely, some- | 
4 times even aimee. Thougit meaty and compact, the book is in- 
teresting and easily read. Students, with whom the reviewer has used it for 
_ two years, like it. Occasionally, howev er, due either to the necessity for 
brevity or i in the interest of effectively making a point, there are OV 
statements. Thus: iy ‘If we trav el to the Orient... all the: influences of a 
y drop out” (p. 3). 
“This heat gives a more extended treatment of primitive economic lit life 
and material culture (16 50 pages, nearly half the book) than any other text; -— 
‘this i is an important correction, and interesting in that Lowie’s previous 
_ works have shown a greater preoccupation with non- material culture. Also — 
there is a chapter o: on art, a subject omitted by all the other texts in cultural 
_ anthropology ‘Save one. 


By content sand assertion on the book defines cultural anthropology 


“prepared and feel disposed | to argue. Also Prof. oak: ‘refers to primitiv es 
illiterates; ‘preliterate”’ "As devoid of the connotations of illiterate, and 
would therefore seem to be the preferable term. 
* 
~ This text has much the same point of view and topical organization | of ”,. 


materials as the author's previous” Are We Civ ed? (New York, 9). 


The earlier book is written a bit more spiritedly and may still be r 
students of for its interesting comparative materials. 


AURICE ‘Mook 


Modern Sociol ist. Tylor. By Marerr. New York: Johr > 


Wiley and Sons 
’, truly, there were great men sien Agamemnon. Marett’s biogra- 


phy of | Tylor does credit to Marett, but much more to its subject. One 

thing emerges ¢ clearly: : Tylor was far ir from being a a mere paper r ethnologist. 

“As a young man he served his « apprenticeship in the Aztec country, and 

Italy, Spain, North Africa, « and many other regions spread themselves, 

be fore his i inquiring gaze. Not so o clear, but none the less discernible, is the 


influence of his upbringing on his of We Ve 


know that his animism is of far pate sainiaatiebe tinge. P rimitive man ‘did 
not sit down and think . things out in any such way as the theory demands. 


1G. P. Murdock’ s Primitive Contemporaries (New ork, 193 34), and C. D: aryll Forde’s 


Habitat, Economy and Society (London, 1934). be 
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7 It is to be regretted that Professor Marett did not separate mc more ns 
_ his exposition of Tylor’s doctrines and his own comments thereon. The 
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"reader i is sometimes forced to wander halfway through a paragraph before — 

_ he is quite sure who is talking. And sometimes, let it be said, “The voice is 
the voice of Jacob, but the are the hands of E Esau. Further, Marett’s” 

- graceful style, well- adapted to the informal essay, is not the best medium © 

for the presentation of the thought of so matter- of-fact an ethnologist as 

= y lor. At the same time, the book has been badly needed, and it will take 
‘its place as an indispensable tool, but let us hope that it will not bar the 

path toa study of Tylor’s writings at first hand. Many thinkers can and — 
_ should be studied through secondary sources, but Tylor, who now emerges 

_as definitely the greatest of the Victorian anthropologists, should | be per- - : 


"mitted to speak for himself whenever possible. 


Smith 
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| Facing T Two Ways, The ‘Story of My Life. . By BARONE ESS SHIDZU a 
Isutmoro. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1935. Pp. vi+373- 

Thisisa charming book, and a thought- compelling book. ! . No documented 
7 “social study, it has probably stimulated more social inquiry than many a | : 
{ learned treatise. It is the memoir of a young Japanese woman, reared in the é 
__ conventions of Old Japan, who, under the influence of liberal mentors and — > 
4 especially of a social-minded husband, broke through the crust of tradition 


and sought to | live a life of u usefulness and 1 helpfulness for her sex. But the 4 


> 


- break v with the past could not be complete a and Facing Two Ways isa very 

appropriate title for such a narrative. 
Born near the turn of the century, Shidzué Hirota was reared in a home : 


- 


where the mother inculcated and practiced the virtues of old Japan while 

S father was a leader in the industrial progress of the country. Married 
_ in her seventeenth year to a young baron who had come under the influence 
_ of Dr. Nitobe and other Christian humanists, she spent her first married ; 
years in the wretched surroundings of the great Miike coal mines 

j Kyushu, where her husband sought to learn of labor problems at first hand. « 
| he contrast between the itemized inventory of her trousseau, which covers | | 
more than ten pages, with the description of the hut 1 in which the young | 
couple lived on a salary of $25.00 a month, underlines the abrupt change i in i 
_ her way of life, but out of it came her first appreciation of the hard lot of ‘ 


— 


the miners of Japan. A few years later, following her husband to America, 
os lived for a time under almost as wretched surroundings in New Y ork 


City while she was studying English and stenography to prepare herself | 
fora useful career. Returning to Japan she entered employment , opened a 
4 ‘shop | for the sale of wool, took part in the women’s movement, and in 
other ways broke with the traditions of her class. It was she who managed 
the visit of ‘Margaret Sanger to Japan i in 1922 and who led in the spread | 


of birth control propaganda. But in these later yt years ; the husband who had 


on 
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encouraged her to shake o off ‘ ‘feudalistic bondage” turned away from his 
early dreams and capitulated to the pressure of tradition. And so she must - - 
follow her path alone. ' Those were the years in which she sought solace in _ 
the ancient dance and in the meditation and encouragement of Zen and 
a - Such is the barest outline of a fascinating memoir. But it is more than a 7 
personal narrative f for r through it runs her vital interest in the emancipa- 
tion of her sex from customs which are stronger than laws. The position of 
ow oman in Japan is rapidly changing, not as fast as feminist leaders would 
_ desire, and this story of an active - leader in the movement should appeal to 


all stude nts of social life—not least to those interested in “the marginal man.’ 
Pay son J. T REAT 
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Black and White in Eas st Africa. By Ri 


Hitpa THurn LD. London: and Sons, 19. 
xxii +419. 21 shillings. 


at it t will be impossible t to make any v valid generalizations with to 
he processes of culture change until we have many more first-hand obser- 


rations of these processes. This book is the most ambitious and also, the 
reviewer believ: es, the most successful attempt so far made to record an’ 
acculturation s situation from i its center outwards. Dr. Thurnwald seems 
to have an unusually clear’ understanding of the problems involved. 
‘devotes much ‘space t to a study of native history and culture i in order to give 
the reader picture of. the elements which enter. the situation from 
native side. In doing this he stresses both the diversity of the tribal cul- 
tures and the fact these were | already i in a state of flux at the time the 
Europeans appeared upon the scene. Several of the present East African | 
tribes arrived in the region only slightly before the whites. These new-_ 
comers_ brought with pastoral cultures and established themselves” 
as a ruling aristocracy. Before they had reached a a complete accommodation 
with the autochthonous population, who were predominantly agricultural, 
a third element w as injected. Arabs and Mohammedanized native groups — 
entered the region, bringing with them new and more highly centralized 
patterns” of gov ernmental organization, and establi lished kingdoms ar and 
nasties in various localities. As a result, the E Suropean contact has not been 7 
_with one society and culture but with a series. Each of these societies and > 
cultures has reacted to it in a somewhat different w ay, but all of them seem > 
to have been fairly successful in accommodating to it so far. This is in such 
sharp contrast to the reaction of native groups in some other parts of the 
rer 
world that it requires some explanation. Although Dr. Thurnwald does not 
make this point, it seems probable that the fact that these cultures were 


already in a state of flux has given them an unusual flexibility and capacity 


Although the native elements in the current situation are thus clearly 
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defined, the author leaves us in doubt as to the : 
In common with nearly all other workers in the field of acculturation, he a 
does not make it clear that the native is rarely exposed to European culture ; 
as a whole but simply to certain segments of this culture. It would be in- 
___ teresting to know from what levels of European society and from what — Ea 


yates 
nationalities the resident whites are drawn, what sects are most active in 


. a culture to which the natives are ‘exposed. In other words, although the. 


3 native half of the contact is made clear, the European half is left — 
ss ae One of the most interesting aspects of the East African situation, in 

contrast many other acculturation situations, is the complete 

of nativistic movements. It seems that contact with Europeans has, sofar, 

been decidedly to the advantage of the native. Only one tribe has been 

7 ae forcibly dispossessed of any of i its t territory, and this tribe i is the only one 

7 ty which appears to feel any resentment of European domination. It is also 
aa evident that the social superiority of Europeans is taken as a matter of — 
course and does not produce friction. These ¢ conditions are so markedly — 

a from those in South Africa that one wonders whether they will pil 

continue. 1 It is to be hoped that the same region can b be e studied again after rhe 
an interval of ten or fifteen years and the trends in attitudes toward the _ 4 


whites and toward the old native cultures noted. 


Sl? a Although the book is of interest primarily to students of acculturation, — 
Bis ,*: contains much material of interest to both the ethnologist and the 
psy chologist. . The discussion of primitive mentality w which the author gives 

asa preliminary to his chapter c on “Changes in the African Mind” "is es- 

pecially illuminating, and is recommended to all who are interested in oe 
Ges subject. ‘It is the best statement of the intrinsic differences between un- = 

d “fe civilized and civilized thinking which the reviewer has encountered and is oe 

mu based on the author’s wide experience with cma peoples outside of «i 


“Seas whose tale he has told for all of twenty years. This time he deals with _ Sa 
their agricultural economy, which he finds lies: at the root of all tribal | a 

authority, as) well as of the kinship system and communal organization | 


a of the natives. He gives accounts of the land tenure, the technique of gar- : 2 


_ dening, the treatment of harvested crops, the mythology of gardening and 
. ceremonies of magic, and the relations these bear to each eoge with a 


— 
— 
2 
Ae 
=. 
a om Melanesia. As he acknowledges in his appendix of 30 pages alll gee 
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ee. fessions of Ignorance and Failures,” | the materials on magic are superior 

ae and better documented than those on techniques; and he has not got en- 


See tirely away from the tendency to note the grandiose, the dramatic, and the - 
exceptional at the expense of tle commonplace. Moreover, he regrets the - 
direction of his field work toward the reconstruction of pre- European | 

native life. Yet he has succeeded in giving a picture of native life that 
an surpasses, 1 in its ability to communicate the distinctive nuances of com- 
z munity and individual behavior, the majority of ethnographic studies, 
iy doomed, as many of them are, by the sterile method of mechanical text | 
aan collection. His characteristic warm and easy flowing prose makes even jell Phe 
technical discussions of interest to the layman, but he is often « egregiously _ 
_ verbose andeven flamboyant. 
he dominant throughout volumes is to illuminate the rela- 
_ tion of magic to work, and a number of principles emerge that add aa ~ ah 
a evidence to the incorrectness of certain formulations that are current in a, be 

sociological circles. Lévy-Bruhl’s well-known hypothesis of the prelogical 

_ nature of primitive mentality is lesa de untenable in the face of the € evi- 
ae dence that the T robriands command technological knowledge. ‘ “The na-_ 

will never try to clear the soil by “magic, to erect a fence or yam 7" 

support by rite,” ’ Malinowski writes, “ They also know that no work can 

be skimped without danger to the crops, nor do they ever assume that a 
= overdose of magic they can make good any deficiencies 1 in work. 7 
over, they are able to express this knowledge clearly and to formulate itin 
“a number of principles and causal relations. They have a sound Kaowiedge 
of the soil and of the crops; in fact they distinguish between six or seven 
<i pes of soil and know well which variety of crop is best adapted to swampy, 
heavy soil, to black humus, and to the light and stony ground | of the dry 
_ regions. .” This is hardly prelogical thinking. It is evident likewise from | the 
7 ee text that Frazer’s classic designation of magic as primitive science is in- 
| : rae adequate, for anticipations of science are to be found i in primitive technol- 


not in magic which seeks to the Malinowski 


ii, 


| magic on the individual and so society, he is on 
shaky indeed. The fact emerges that this theory was a preconcep-— 
SS which Malinowski formulated defore he went into the field, and that it 
ft served as a framework of reference which dominated his collection of evi- 
dence. He states | this clearly without appearing to realize its full implica 
a tions: “Returning to the relation between | magic and organized agricultural 

production, I had made, in my 


a es and later on | magic in general, a discovery ‘ac. I regarded as pot 


_real importance. It was the | discovery ofa general theoretical principle a 
sociology and cultural relations: ‘namely that the real function of magic 


from a sociological point + of view consists not merely in giving the public 


"magician the an individual witk | supernatural powers, but 
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placing i in his hands the technique of actually ‘iieniliias work.” From this — 
of developed his theory of the salutary function of magic and religion i in 

OM human behavior, a bias which explains his failure to uncover and follow up 
clues relating to black magic among the Trobriand Islanders. Malinowski’s _ 


- ever- -recurring stress of the theme of the value of myth, magic, and religion — 

_as cohesive and organizing forces—w hich he carries outside of his ethno-— 

logical works into radio lectures i in England and in lectures such as that _ 

at the Harvard the fact that 


famous to translate his biases, by evi- 
=z from a single region, into a universal sociological principle t that lends — 
comfort to irrationalism and ‘obscurantism. Magic may organize com- 
munity effort among the Trobriands. But it may likewise—and Mali-— 
nowski slurs o over this fact—emphasize ‘rather than relieve dangers in a 
‘it may” disrupt ‘community life through sorcery and witchcraft. 
The use of f magic, which i is analogous t. to the delusions: of grandeur and the 
‘4 fear constructs of the individual neurotic, r may be the invariable result. of 
a man’s ’s limited ability to control his environment. But to extol it thus as the | 
“very foundation of culture,” as Malinowski does, is not justified on Ssci- 


Columbia University 


Propaganda: Its Psychology and Technique By 
Fork: Henry Holt, 1934. Pp n+424. $2. 50. 


It was s was some years after the: world had suffered i its greatest of 


that scholars woke up to its significance in human affairs; 
gg when they began to wake up they soon became tumultuous and have 4a ite 
poured forth a veritable flood. The book under consideration is a scholarly an 
om and comparable to the best. As the title on it is essentially a 
a ~ Part I (the Introduction) i is to some extent an attempt | to justify psy- 
chology, and hardly seems necessary. Part II, with chapters on motivation, 
attitudes, stereotyy pes, values, suggestion , language, prestige, and so social 
change, appears to belong within the Introduction, and shares its seem-— 7 
ingly unnecessary ¢ character, 
* Part III, we arrive where we have wa wanted to whe all the time, namely, - 
plump i in the ‘middle of the chief subject-matter. ‘First of all, a very 
gestive distinction is made between intentional and “unintentional prop- 
aganda; and this distinction furnishes a basis for definition. After onl 
_ good whacks (probably deserved) at the present writer's book, The Propa- — 
Menace, the author offers ‘ “a complete | definition of “propaganda” 
(p. - 89), and begins the enunciation and illustration of some thirty-six so 
_ Ss Part IV deals with the ‘ weep of propaganda,” (advertising, spa 
“sweep of propag Sp 
‘Te, 


q 

| 
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Nazis, ete. and Part v 
takes some “‘y ‘vehicles of propaganda,” such as newspapers, 1 radio, 
movies, handbills, pamphlets, and the like. -F inally, Part VI (one chapter, 
under the title “Which Propaganda?”’) attempts a brief summary. There 
5 being many propagandas (and its differentiation from education is not clear 
to this reviewer), the author catches up with his momentous question, 
“WI hich propaganda?” And here 1 is the he reasons for this 
tion are © painfully clear. But the answer? There is no answer. Let the « ques- 
tion be stated differently: Will the scientist or anybody else ever be able to 
= the social values, on the basis of which the propaganda can be 
“selected?” 410). Rather hopeless, isn’t it? Yet, “more people simply 


puncture | the lies i in the “erothe’ which they accept, and appreciate 


style of writing is attractive— _the ‘moves along; there are 
many footnotes, showing wide reading; the temper is quite dispassionate; 
but there is no bibliography at the end of each chapter or of the book. , J 


Reine und angewandte Festgabe fir Tii 
nies zu seinem « achtzigsten Geburtstag. Ed. by Ernst Jurkat. 

Leipzig: Hans Bu ske Verlag, 1936. Pp. viii +403. Paper, RM 12.37. 4 


As noted in ‘memorials i in the June number of this journal, Ferdinand 
_ Tonnies died on the fourteenth of April this year. On the twenty-sixth ai - 
"July last year he celebrated his eightieth birthday; and the papers collected 
Reine und angewandte Soziologie were presented to him on that occasion 
= by his former students, friends, and admirers. The volume became avail- 7 
to the public only during the current year. 
As i is usually the case with volumes of this type, this book 
has no very high degree of internal unity; the several contributors a ies 
mitted for inclusion whatever papers they deemed appropriate, and the 
editor found it possible to classify them under the four headings, history of 
sociology, empirical sociology or sociography, a and 
~ philosophy of history. In addition there is a most interesting survey of — ; 
Epon, sociological tendencies throughout the world by Professor. 
Leopold von Wi lese, printed « asa general introduction to the e volume, ap- 
and biographical p: papers Ténnies by Baron Cay” von Brock- 
_ dorff and Bernhard Harms, and a very complete chronological list of his _ 


6 7 publications compiled by Else Brenke. The latter sources of information — 


concerning one of the great pioneers of modern sociology will be useful to 
students 0 of the history of the subject « everywhere; while Wiese’ s survey of — 


contemporary tendencies" is more illuminating than o one» 
lieved possible for any one person to write. 
As might have been expected, Tonnies’ own | distinction com- 
munity (Gemeinschaft) and society (Gesellschaft), now widely accepted as 


is used i in various bya a ‘number of to the x 
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and their papers constitute accordingly some demonstration of the 
usefulness of the distinction. Readers interested in general sociology will RS 
find Professor Gerhard Colm’ ’s “Probleme der F inanzsoziologie,” Rudolf 
_Heberle’s Bedeutung der Wanderung im sozialen Leben der Vélker,”” 
Professor Gerhand Albrecht’s Wirtschaftsbetrieb als soziales Ge 
bilde,” and W olfgang s “Prolegomena na zu einer Typologie « der 
_ Lebenslaufe,” interesting as contributions to the natural history of groups _ 
_ and institutions. American readers will benefit by the ir inclusion in this — 
- volume of two papers in English: “The Nature and Value of Freedom,” by | 
_ the late W. R. Sorley, and “The Fluctuation of Idealism and Materialism 
5 in the Graeco-Roman and European Cultures from 600 B.c. to 1920 _— 
by Pitirim A. ‘Sorokin. They may also take pride in the interesting and 
- scholarly paper, “Die Individualitat primitiver Kulturen,” which, though | 
Dublished in was written by a distinguished American anthro- 
3 pologist, Professor Franz Boas. This paper is a treatment of the same gen-— 


q eral theme handled by Ruth Benedict in Patterns ¢ of Culture. ‘Space | limits | 


preclude a more detailed critical review of the various papers in this 
volume; however it is of such i importance, in various way s, that i it should 
4 find a place i in every large reference or research library. As a whole, it is 


interesting as 3 partial e evidence of the pepe status of sociological thought © 


The Social T 
LER 
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years American have been becoming aware of 
7 ca fact that their science, in all essentials, antedates the Positive Philosophy 
=) = Comte. Some have found i its fountainhead i in Adam Ferguson, 1, others in 
~ Montesquieu, others as far back as Aristotle or Amos. Few, however, I have — 
paid any attention ‘to the ancient civilizations of the East; in fact, it was 
‘not until Sorokin’s Contemporary . Sociological Theories appeared that Chi. 
_ nese and I Indian thinkers received any attention on worth mentioning. But at : 
dest we have a whole book dealing with the social thought of Egyp pt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, India, China, and ancient Palestine. Professor _ 
ee well known fo for his study of of utopias (especially good 1 in ¢ the | eal 7 
tions dealing with the Hebrews), now deals not only with the ancient _ 
Near East but also with the ancient Far East. 
_ The book is certain to prove useful in all thorough courses in the history 
of social thought or even of sociology, although it must be said at the out- 
set that i it could well be much more critical. Hertzler’ s belief that “ there is _ 
mo net new thing under the sun” has led him to. underrate ‘modern contribu- 
tions, and by the same token, vastly to overrate the wise saws of all 


; wae A proverb i is not the same ‘thing as a scientific generalization, — 
nd pr yclamations about the supreme good and ‘the: way attain it 
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show, the ‘drift of the beaks nevertheless lead the unwary 
to think that sage ac advice can be € equated | with modern knowledge 1 in th the — 


In general, the working bibliography has been well chosen, although here 


- - and there, as is inevitable, gaps can be found. The most serious, perhaps, 
he * the complete omission of any reference to Max Weber’s monumental 
a "studies of Confucianism, Hinduism, Judaism, and the like. If Professor 
—Hertzler’s book did not bear 3 ample evidence of his familiarity with other i 
be explained. Why the 
only adequate sociological ‘analysis of the general ideologies, secular as well — : 
as sacred, of the ancient civilizations should have been totally ignored re- 
_ When we turn to specific chapters, shanties questions arise. For example, 
“there i is no mention of Granet’s Chinese Cit ivilization, , the only genuinely © 
sociological analysis of the history of Chinese. culture and mentality, al- 
though this has been available in English translation for the past five 
years. Further, no attention was paid to Creel’s important Sinism, ‘the , 
Evolution of the Chinese World-View, published by the Open Court in 1929. 
a The key to the explanation | of these and similar omissions is perhaps to ie 
be found in what the reviewer r regards « as a fundamental flaw of the book: 7 h 
namely, the failure to set oe various thinkers mentioned 1 in their proper | 


failure 


intimate ‘relationship between hens and the sages who arise within them i is 


establish such co connections one must do more than ¢ quote ‘copiously ‘het the 

Analects of Confucius or the Zend-Avesta of Zoroaster. The say ings | of these 

- ~ dim figures cannot be taken at face value; they : must always be interpreted 

in the light of the total cultural complex within which they arise. To take — 
ee Chinese example again: Hertzler nowhere i intimates, in his presentation 

of Confucian recipes of government, that such injunctions as “The ruler — 


= first himself | be possessed of the qualities which he requires | of the | 


Ww estern notions sort. The ruler secretes as it 
vere, , by following the ritually correct. path and thereby conserving 
mana, and thus keeps the stars in their courses, the Seasons: in order, and 
is people i in the way of propriety. (The foreoging sentence is inevitably 
couched in cause-and-effect terminology, for it is written in a W a 
language from which many of the magical connotations have faded.) As a 
~ result of his failure to show the relation between the thought of Confucius, 
4 Mencius, and their ilk, and Chinese mentality i in general (what Creel calls 
rap: 
Sinism), and the relation of this in turn to the culture as a whole, Hertzler 
tempts | the reader to the facile and erroneous assumption that a large part 


of the content of modern social science can hel found i in the Confucian 


not on all fours with careful methodological distinctions between the ought _ 
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we can find a great great deal i in the ancient Near Far East 


that throws light on social processes in the West and that is often valid 
“for some phases of Western culture, but we do the ancient writers no good — 
eo - service if we raise expectations which the — of the standards of — 
critical scholarship must inevitably dispel. be 
| Ib general, then, we may say that The Social Thought of the ‘Ancient 


_ place in the sociological literature. It is a good book, hes it could have 
been much better, for the materials were at t hand. May we hope that Pro- a 


fessor Hertzler himself will build upon the excellent foundations he has” 
_ already laid, and present us with something that iseven better adapted - : 


wit! 
aa —_— purposes than the —— now before us? In the meantime, we 


e have—it was badly needed. Brome 


_Howarp BECKER 


Smith 


Wilson, Inc., xvii+200. $3.00. 


Dave Cook of the Rockies. By Ross and Epwin V 

Ww ESTRATE,, New York: Rufus R. Wilson, Inc., 1936. xv-+224. $3.00 

The West ig wild and woolly in both of these books, but | the contrast between 

them i in other respects is striking. The former deals with one of America’s most 

notorious ‘criminals, 1 making a sentimental hero of him, a bandit who apparently — 

would have been as much at home in any , other part of the world as in New Mexico 

of the ’seventies. The latter i is the biography of the greatest police officer the West 


. ever knew; but it is more. Tei is the ‘social history of Colorado i in its first troublous 


asa pepe actor on a well- set stage. Criminologists, social historians, and cultural 
sociologists will find a valuable record in the work of Me Messrs. Collier and W Vestrate. 
But the story of Billy the Kid, with its specious romanticism, is just as important 


_as another set of tales about Robin 
‘e Mr. Otero was once a territorial governor of New Mexico. As a youth he chanced — 
to be present when Billy the Kid was being taken to prison. The conversations ie ‘ 
a had with the bandit made such an impression upon him that The Kid became on 
hobby. There have already been several books written about William H. Bonney | 
- (1859-1881). The present one seems to owe its existence to Mr. Otero’s admiration - 
of the personable outlaw, and to his acquaintance with several of The Kid’s — 
friends. The sum of his additional information, however, consists of nothing more _ 


significant than the statement that one of Billy’s female friends did not play hymns — ia 


on the piano | _ while a house was being burned, and the author’s belief that some of 
murders committed were not done in cold 


ee It seems strange | that a governor s should be: so enamored ofa a criminal that he 


as more sinned against than sinning, a youth kind to the aaah and aged, acharming _ 
companion, a model friend. Some future writer will probably present Capone and — 
; ery as folk heroes whose departures from strict morality were due only to 
society’s hard- heartedness and the treachery of the police. 
_ The biography of Dave Cook, on the other hand, i is an aaa doemment, 


A 

.— 


OF 


* Cook went to Denver when it was a mining village in 1859, became interested in _ 
the problem of how to cope with frontier lawlessness, organized the very efficient ; 
Rocky Mountain Detective Association, and brought order out of chaos in a reckless : 
oung community. He was a sheriff, a chief of police, a United States deputy 
y g y- p » P 


marshal, and a major ‘general i in the Colorado militia. From 1859 to he dom- 


os 


4 inated the forces of law in Colorado, and made Denver a shining mark of decency. 


Messrs. Collier and Westrate write i in splendid ‘style. They tell the necessary 


facts about Vigilante committees, life in border towns, Indian raids, and the | 
emergence of a stable order. Every problem met by Cook is all the more arresting 


because of this material. Cook i is not so idolized that one forgets 


Te 


He between interests or in regulating by establishing a quasi-legislative rule, but also 


a3 function of the administrator in dealing with conflicting groups. How can the ad- 
Si ministrator decide what the public interest is when there are several i 


AMES EY BURN 


Yale University 


y E. Pexpierow Herrinc. 


groups “1 “abby” not before but before the various 
— commissions, and boards of the Federal Government. His treatment, 

moreover, is somewhat broader in the present book since he inquires more deeply 

into the nature of politics and the administrative process in a democracy. aw : 
The principal function of the administrative bureaucracy is to help arrive at 

those group compromises which are essential in a democracy. In fact, Herring makes ~ 

bold to say that “‘the bureaucracy of the future should have as its most immediate | 

_ interest the preservation of the democratic regime.’ ’ In order to gov vern nema ol 

in a democracy it is assumed that officials must administer affairs in the “public 

_ interest,” a phrase which has already found its way into the legislation setting up | 

~ such bodies as the Federal Trade Commission and the Federal Radio Commission. 

_ The principle of the public interest bears the same relationship to the administra- 7 

tion as the doctrine of “due process of law” bears to the judiciary. In applying _ 

this difficult principle the administrator must realize that actually there is no 
thing as “the in interest he n must t function. Instead, there are 


_ of fact, he must at times not st merely arbitrate, but he must go further and actually 
favor one group as against the other, since ' “most so-called public questions are” 
nothing more than the private problems of several groups in conflict.”” This balanc- 
ing a and favoring of one public interest as against another goes on not only when — 
the administrator ‘is engaged i in making ; a quasi-judicial decision or in arbitrating — 


a when he is merely performing the usual functions and providing the ordinary in- 

AS formational services of a regular department of government i in the interests of an 
exclusive economic group such as agriculture, labor,or business; 
__ The author by no means answers the basic questions he has raised aie the 


clamoring for o opposite typ pes of action? At one point Herring | admits that the value 


fe 


— 
- a 
ives against desperadoes. Ihe only real defects of the book are the absence o q 
Public Administration and the Public I nterest. B q 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Pp. 416 
Pressure group politics have been studied before by Herring in Group Repre- 
sentation before Congress, published in 1928. In Public Administration and the_ — 
— 
te — 
— 
itt 
ge — 
| 
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_of the principle of public interest is _ psychological “and does not extend 
beyond the significance that each responsible civil servant must find in the phrase 
for himself.” How, then, can we hope to develop objective standards for determining — 
the public interest? If we take seriously the judicial analogy of due process of law, 
how much help can this give us in view of the fact that the courts, instead of de- 7 
fining this doctrinal will-of-the-wisp, have as a matter of fact been following a 

rather capricious policy all these years in applying the principle of due process to 
the concrete situations which have been regulated by law? 
_ While Herring does not tell the reader precisely how to decide what public or 
private group to favor at any given time, , he does present a rich store of illustrative 
‘material which would help the administrator feel at home in situations calling for | 

alternative decisions and for the balancing of conflicting interests. Students of 

= ernment may also be grateful to the author for the proper weight he gives to — 7 

the administrative process (which is a most neglected field of political inquiry), — = 

_ for his refusal to restrict himself in analyzing the administrative process to the 

_ traditional distinctions between quasi-judicial commissions and the regular depart- _ 
~ ments of government performing intrinsically similar functions, for his treatment © 
of the policy or “external phases” of public administration rather than merely its 

technical or “internal” aspects such as personnel and public finance, and for an able — 

_ analysis of the effect on public policy of some of these internal problems, including ~ 


_ a few of the questions of administrative. reorganization which are now being studied 


political and social life than is generally to be found in political treatises. “Public 
administration,” says Herring, “‘is a process whereby one individual acting in an 
- official capacity} and in accordance with his i interpretation of his legal responsibility _ 
applies a statute to another individual who is in a legally subordinate position. . 
- Herring’s writing is colorful, though his metaphors sometimes become quite 
_-variegated, particularly when he indulges in the rustic idiom. T hus, “' When Jackson 
_ nipped i in the bud our Federal bureaucracy, he sowed the seeds of party organiza- 
tion over the land and fertilized them with the bones of patronage. * Similarly, 
 peliaidinns who are anxious to serve those holding the m moneybags ‘ ‘hold their ears | 
so close to the ground that they get them full of grasshoppers even on the identities 
_ of the financial district.’”’ The free idiom actually misleads the reader into believing: 
at one point that the author has reactionary leanings, when, in the first ] paragraph 
in the book he says in speaking of economic maladjustment that “ the ‘voice of 
the people’ sometimes suggests the squeal of pigs at the trough.” His Alice in 
Wonderland quotations which introduce each chapter are apt and appropriate, and 
- it is quite surprising | how quotable on political subjects are Alice, th the I March Hare 
and the Dormouse. 


i more suggestions with salesanen to the role of the individual and the group i 


1935- Pp. 355+ 
i his volume opens a series of source oare published | by the Deutsche Hochschule - 
fiir Politik in Berlin. Its | purpose is to give all those documents, laws, decrees, 


ss “speeches and manifestations which illustrate the history and policy of the Na- 


tional Socialist regime in Germany. The editor of the series hopes to show — hee 


__ how unceasingly the National Socialist state works for a truly national seemed 


a 


: 
| 


“ home a ‘and; a peaceful community y of the nations abroad. There may be some: dis- 
agreement as to what those terms really mean, and whether the speeches and docu- 
ments contained in these volumes contribute to what some other people understand 
by a truly national community, and especially by a peaceful community ofall 
nations. Everybody interested in the ideas and policy of the present German govern- 
ment will, however, be able to make good use of this well-arranged volume. It is : 
especially noteworthy for its inclusion of the most important speeches delivered by | 
Sr many sapid Hitler in 1933. The important legislative activity of that year is only 
- given in a very brief selection, which may be justified from the point of view that . 
_ the legislation was then only in its beginning and has undergone since a number of ‘i 
important developments: and changes. The social and agrarian legislation i is s sufhi- 
well to give a coherent picture of its intentions. 
» 


Varieties of American Religion. Edited by Cuartes S. Brapen. 


illett, Clark and Co., 1936. Pp. viii +294. $2.00, 


This isav usefal ond re panorama of current religious think- 
-  ingi in the United States. Every important section of religious opinion is accorded a — 


hearing, and the are of their sev eral il groups in 


ive 


another presents: various 1s aspects Jewish religious thought; and the of 
the book is devoted to such divergent currents in religious thinking as Mormonism, 
~ Christian Unity, C hristian Science, Ethical Culture, | Humanism, Spiritualism, and 
7 One of the: strongest impressions derived from reading the work is that of cultural . 
*? - lag. While a few of the more advanced thinkers present a point of view thoroughly | ~. 
go. n harmony with u up- -to-date secular thinking, there are a number of chapters which — os 


r — in ne important manner from the fundamental notions of the Middle Ages _ 


or early modern times. Modern science and critical scholarship | eaaita not left the | 
slightest i impression upon wide sections of religious of opinion. 

ae Another conviction which is likely to be engendered 1 in the mind of the candid | 

ie reader is that there is little logic in any stopping place in religious thought between — 

Fundamentalism and thorough-going Humanism. The Fundamentalist position, 
as ably propounded by William B. Riley, is better grounded i in logic than the halting | 
liberalism of those who try to eat their cake and have it too. The liberal theological 
formulation is mainly a combination of rationalizations and timidities. == 

_ Dr. John H. Dietrich presents t the case for Humanism in characteristically com- 

_ petent fashion. There is nothing i in his conception of religion with which any scientist — 
could well quarrel. He sees in a religion of mankind remarkable a for 


Religion, purged of its antiquated trappings of theology, ceremoniali.m 
‘solution, may be the sovereign quality in human life, integrating the social and — 
emotional urges by gathering and focusing them in the service of our highest 
_ The goal of religion i is the dev lopment of human life to its s highest pitch, and the ry 


and of intelligent ‘effort and codperation. W this oul and 


_ become universally accepted religion will be the mightiest force on earth. * Today 


religion i is ineffective, partly because it is encrusted i in an — shell, but pri 


tm 

| 

— 
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~ pally because of ee lack of a gre great objective with sufficient appeal to _— forth the 
- deepest personal devotion of men and women. Building new churches, adding to | 
_ their membership, taking | part in the varied activities of church life—how paltry» oy 
_ seem these demands of religion as compared with the demands of the age that men— : 
everywhere: should join hands in building a new world community which will — ia 
; _ emancipate and stimulate all the better elements of human nature. Ye i 
_ One cannot well quarrel with the nobility of Doctor Dietrich’ s conception of - 
_ ligion. The main question is ; whether a religion divorced from the fear of the super-— 


A — can provide enough of a psychic thrill to enlist adequate popular support. x 


‘The Preset Se American By’ 
3 Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xiii +290. 


genial professor of philosophy at the Unive: of Chicago decided to 
ty his facile hand at practical politics and has entered a good school for its study— 
the Illinois State Legislature. As if to orient himself, and perhaps some of his — 
Constituents” and the public at large, he has written this popular treatise on In- 
-dividualism, Liberalism, Fascism (Italian brand), Communism, Parliamentarian- a 
ism, and Ameficanism. Ragged, rugged, ringing, and practical individualism in 
politics, he says, represent a transition from political exploitation toward the ideal 
of liberalism, which the author defines as socialized individualism. Pure individual- 
ism is anarchism. L iberalism at its best is socialism. Fascism is a brand of individual- 

4 ism in which the state—or its chief egocentric exploiter (Mussolini)—is supreme. 
Cowardice and brutality are its methods. The fascist state has unity, but of the v. 
lowest order—that of the mob united by propaganda and under coercion. Instead, — 
" we nee fraternity. Communism has ‘the same purpose as liberalism, but seeks to. 


attain it by the same means as fascism—the totalitarian state. The chief problems 
of the communist order are: (1) Will the people get training in self- management? 
(2) Will the dictators relinquish their power? The author prefers liberalism straight. _ ‘ 
G But how can the liberal state be established or maintained? He still clings to 
_ parliamentarianism as the method. Since we have not yet achieved real common-_ 
wealth or unity of popular will, we must choose between dictatorship and democ- 
racy. In the end we should have to overthrow the dictatorship in self-defense even . Ne 
if at first we established it by choice, and this would bring us back to an ; attempt ’ a 
_ at democracy. Under modern world conditions the method of democracy must be = 
-parliamentarianism. This at its best—which he hopes will be the American way— 
_ presupposes an intelligent supporting public, which attains evolution or revolution — 
in a peaceful and orderly way. The author advocates also better social organiza- _ 
tion, better distribution of wealth, the merging of upper and lower classes with the be 
middle class in a “professional social idealism. All classes must work. Such is the 
s contribution 1 to political sociology in this volume, = 


very American college and university, there are very few introductory textbooks - 
this field. W hile J. W. Garner’s Political Science and Government suffers from its 


me 
if. 
tv 
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legalistic approach, G. and B. Haines’ ‘Principles and Problems of | Government 
: and R. G. Gettell’s Political Science have a more satisfactory realistic treatment. 
“eal The appearance of the present work is a very welcome addition to this small group. 
It t attempts the e consideration of some of the major problems of political theory _ 
presenting : a series of discussions in political fundamentals, which are: political 
principles and the state; the problem of method in politics; the state and its sov-_ 
_ ereignty; the organization of political authority; some theories of the nature of the _ 
state; the ends of the state; the principles of political obedience; democracy as i. 


2 a form of government and as social philosophy; the nature of public opinion; some — 


party in the democratic state; principles of representation; democracy and ad- 
“i ministration; nationalism and internationalism; the state in an organized world; 
‘modern citizenship; the crisis in liberalism; law and morals; the functions. 


dynamics of public opinion; . the principles of political participation; the political 


ation. The 


a accumulated an imposing mass of details of the most pre character. A word of : 


praise should be said also for the comprehensive list of authorities, not only in in 


E ‘nglish butalsoinFrenchandGerman, 


= _As P rofessor W ilson’ s task has been one‘ of compilation, organization 


his treatment, influenced in various sections by the available material. Thus the 
chapter on “German National Socialism” is introduced by an excellent sociological 
_ analysis of the causes of that social phenomenon. But, on the other hand, the section 


dealing with the principles of conflict as expressed in war fails to ‘deal with the | 


4 sociological causes of war and 5 gives the i impression that nationalism and imperialism 
_are the chief, if not the sole, social causes of our modern wars. Judging from the 
a literature cited in this chapter and from the author’s attitude on this question, it is” 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; consequently the author approaches 

aa z= problem of war as a legalistic, economic, philosophical, and ethical problem. 
Thus his argument, although so far as it goes it is honest and intelligent, misses _ 
- rather more than it states. We regret that he has not conceived warfare as a culture 7 

‘pattern imposed 1 upon us by the very nature of in-group versus out-group jinter- 
action, interconnected again with a number of fundamental values which asc of 
“constantly build up around war. Wilson i is, in addition, another « critic ic of 


vs evident that he is under the spell of that vociferous group gathered around the 


‘tremendous personal man a by integrating “a person in conflict. We also dis- 
_ agree | with | the f following careless remark: “The ideal of conflict of an agent of 
~ justice, as a means of biological improvement, as a means of advancing culture, as a 
source of economic gain and as a basis of national expansion, stands repudiated by — 
the thought of this century’ ”(p. 410). This assumption is contrary to all evidence 
provided almost daily by the German, Italian, Japanese and other intellectuals and 
statesman. Let it be stated, however, that such artoomnge are few i in Wilson’ z 
is a philosopher and hence the sociologist must not be too 
‘we with him n. After al all, there are evidences of sociology throughout the book and 
even n that Jéte noire of our current sociology, Pareto, is cited on several pages. . One 
“may agree or, in certain points, disagree with the author’s interpretations. One, 
however, must admit that Professor Wilson has performed with honesty and 
finesse a task few would have the temerity—if they had the ability—to undertake. — 


= 
@ —______ It is obvious that the book covers an enormous range of inform ee. as — 
7 4 
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/ 
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as a text in college courses were to lead the public to regard it as sre’ another © 


rom 
‘ The Distribution of Income in Relation to Economic Progress. 
Nourse and Associates. Summarized textbook edition 
apacity to Produce, America’s Capacity to Consume, The Formation 


_ of Capital, and Income and Economic Progress. The ——— Institu- 
tion, Washin ton D.C., 1 36. 


‘Th The economists of the Brookings are by the facts 

‘they surv ey to wander far from the orthodox fold in the first three of these = 
volumes. Then, in the last volume, Mr. Harold Moulton, ston a mighty effort, al- = 
‘most completely avoids the devastating implications of the 
ing apparently made it essential that he assume the inviolable 

faire | that will be | by some sociologists. 

with colored charts that 

prior leap o out of the pages, is to be highly recommended for supplementary reading 
P social science courses. | Iti is made clear that our system could produce a national 


val 
income at least 20% | greater than that of 192 9. In fact, production was speeded up 


‘in about this proportion during the World War. T hans | is no lack of demand for 
consumers’ goods; even in 1929, 71 % of our people had incomes less than the com- ry 

fort level of $2500. The difficulty lies in the distribution of income, which has be- 

- come increasingly concentrated because of the grow th of monopolies. — have e 


the wheels turning in recent: years. 
__ In the concluding section, , however, the orthodox economist puts his head back 


in the sand. Raising wages as a means of bolstering consumption is too “unfair” "to 
those not in the unions. Mr. Moulton prefers the lowering of prices by the restora- 7 

tion of | free competition. Turn the clock back a century! The failure of Theodore 
—Roosevelt’s trust- busting « campaign shows the obvious impossibility of rev a 

the trend toward concentration in our economic life. Moulton’s plan is about as — 


realistic as the suggestion ey Great Britain Japanese imperialiem by 


i equalizing production and 
and basic — 
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Preface to a Christian By CyriL -Hupson. 
Allen. & Unwin, ‘Ltd., 1935. Pp. 136. 
The I of St. written a little book, obviously 
intended for the use of church study groups. In it he vigorously sets forth the i 
_ Catholic interpretation of the Christian philosophy of social life. He maintains 
_(p. 13) that the task of the Church today is’ “not so much amelioration and reform as | _ 
challenge and ‘prophecy.’ ’’ He takes issue particularly with 


the “social gospel” of the United States which, as he states, “has been faith mt mm 


fact, the work is the best current introductory textbook to political science, even 
it could be approved upon by incorporating more of political sociology and less of — 
| 
| | 
| 
|) z power by the social ownership of monopolies 


Ss 


than faith a non-dogmatic, non-supernatural, so-called “iberal’ 
> _ theology, avowedly based on the moral teaching of the Prophet of Nazareth rather 
than on the Incarnation and the Church; a theology barely distinguished f from 
~ Humanism.” He also takes strenuous exception to the theology and the social - 
philosophy of both Lutheranism and Calvinism. 
 Hisi interpretation of the function of | the Church i 1s revealing of his viewpoint a as 
a whole: “The Church is in the world, not as a congeries of groups striving to keep — 
alive a moral code given by a Jewish rabbi dead these twenty centuries, but as the 
living Body of the Living Lord: its function the fulfillment of that redemptive action 
__ initiated by His death and resurrection” (p. 48). In the light of this thesis he exam- 
_ ines humanitarianism, Communism, the modern theory of property, the problem ~adll 
: leisure, marriage and the family, the State, particularly in its modern totalitarian _ 
forms, and economic problems especially technological unemployment and the 
financial and imperialistic aspects of capitalism. ’ The book closes with a chapter o on 
the inadequacy of the spiritual resources of secularism, in which attention is given — 
to the theories of Julian Huxley, Walter Lippmann, and Carl Jung. hy a 
a rhe author militantly sets forth both his social Philosophy and his correctivesin | 
the light of his dogmatic theology; incidentally, he pr presents a. a a thought- ee 
_ analy sis of the religious and moral chaos of the modefn world. The book i is scholarly, 
_ informed, urbane, and inerrantly logical in the light of the premises. While the 
~ reviewer cannot accept either the dogmatic or practical theology of Canon Hudson, 
_he has long f felt that the so-called “social gospel” is certainly sterile as religion and 
ov er-stated, one-sided, and sentimentalized as social ethics. He would, howev yer, 
very pointedly raise the question as to whether “‘any fully Christian evangel” ’ (p. 19), 
or any religious philosophy of social Uife, for that matter, should be called ‘soci 
ology,” a word which according to generally accepted usage implies an 1 objective 


non-« ev -vangelistic approach to and examination of social situations. 


L’ Augustinisme politique: E ssai sur la formation des théories politiques | 


Moyen-Age. By H.-X. Paris: Librairie Philosophique 
1934. Pp. fre 
it is no mere casual coincidence that a group of Catholic French scholars 
: = made the attitudes of mediaeval churchmen toward the state the object, of a 
new collective study i in recent years. .In 1930 the first volume of the series L ’Eglise 
: et T’Etat au u Moyen- Age, e, under the direction of Dr. H.-X. Arquilliére, professor of 
church history at the /mstitut Catholique of Paris, was published. So far five volumes — 
have appeared, all dealing with the development of ‘politico- -religious | ideas of the | 
ently and later Middle Ages. Of this collection, the present volume on L’ Augus- 
7 | inisme politique contains a valuable exposition of Augustinian and post-Augus- 
~ = tinian teachings on the interaction between the spiritual and temporal powers. ct 
_ Indeed, an epoch in which the age-old problem of the power of supranatural 
religion in human society has become again a paramount issue will welcome this 
- discussion. Fora glance at recent literature on this. subject—we mention only, for a 
a the Catholic viewpoint, the writings of Christopher Dawson—suffices to prove ‘an 


is - the relation weap een the ever-growing ¢ claims of the totalitarian ‘State and the claim 


“fromitspresent vagueness. 
4 a: The volume before us us is useful not only i in so far as it provides an interesting new — 


4 
4 
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the e in terpretation of St. Augustine’s City of God and 
the mediaeval theories emanating therefrom. This makes the book an up-to-date 
~ source of information on the question as to how the almost complete absorption of _ 
the Roman idea of the state and i its “pataral law” ‘into the pseudo- concept 


‘which the author calls ‘ ‘Augustinism.”” 
‘fact that not Augustinian thought in its purity, but certain derivations and devia 
tions from it, exerted deep influence on the political conditions of the Middle Ages. 
_ Arquilliére’ s work is a brief history of the fate of Augustinian id ideas under the 
_ pressure of concrete developments on the p political and social science of the cen- 
turies. He shows how the notion of an ecclesiastic or spiritual community grew into 
the idea of a Christian Empire as realized by Charlemagne, where the public welfare 
became identified \ with the practice of Christian virtues. The dissensions — 
‘Charlemagne’ s successors allowed the clergy to assume an even greater role in the 
direction of political matters, until the theocratic dogma prevailed under the 
_ leadership of powerful popes, notably Gregory VII. This tendency was fostered by a 
- the gradual secularization of the Augustinian concepts of Justice (Righteousness) - 
= Peace, which he considered the. cornerstones of the Christian moral order. — 


on Ss “True Peace” a rar distorted application to actual politics, “the latter 
_ pushed forward the idea of religious unity, as the stabilizing force in world affairs, i 
in such a way as to subject all issues of a political, juridical and social nature to 
_ it. In practice this would have meant the repression of free development in favor of a a -_ 
religious ideology whose originally spiritual contents had become submerged in a - 7 
-rigidifying process of reification tending, among other things, toward political con-_ q 
servativism. To Arquilliére, too, this entire development means a “amplification 
and impoverishment” (p. 149) of Augustinian thought; it may perhaps be called 5 
_ typical for any historical movement of secularization. That under such | circum- 
_ stances the author could maintain his thesis that ‘the ascent of the papacy was due, 
above all, to the fact... . of its divine institution n”(p. 150) does not seem convincing — 
7 The book is intended to be a  poopanntory study to another work, published by the © 
same writer in the same series, on Grégoire VII: Essai sur sa conception du — 
pontifical The presentation of the material in this volume, however, with copious _ 
quotations from the originals and notes, is lucid and complete i in itself. A bibliog- _ 


_ raphy of the sources as well as of the descriptive and and critical literature, mostly in 
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A Catholic Looks at His World: An Approach to Christian Sociology. By © 

BernarD IppINGs_ Bew. New York: Morehouse 1986 


Dr. Bell, formerly president of St. Stephen’s College now ‘Canon 

~ dence, tells us in his Foreword that he is an Anglo-Catholic, not a Roman Catholic; . - 

and he defines an Anglo- Catholic as a member of the Anglican communion who is 

_ loyal to that communion and is “a believer in the Catholic creeds.” The book would — ; 

not deserve notice if it did not claim to be an approach to a scientific ——— 
sociology. The author tells us that there are only four possible attitudes toward our 


human world: (1) that of the man who ‘regards o our human world as fortuitous _ 


> 
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id meaningless; (2) that of the mechanistic behaviorist; (3) that of the secularist; 

and (4) that of the Catholic. There is no distinctive Protestant attitude, as Pree 
1“ tants tend to take either the secularist attitude or the Catholic. Defining the | 
Catholic a attitude as he does, we are not surprised to learn that a Christian sociology 7 

_ must assume that there is a God and that human beings have immortal souls. In 
a _ other words, a Christian sociology must start with metaphysical assumptions. The © 

_ author would apparently agree, therefore, with the Roman Catholic sociologist who 

& recently - declared that all scientific sociology i is in contradiction to revealed religion, 

except that he holds that a Catholic sociology starting with the assumptions above 

: noted may still be scientific. To those who hold that a scientific sociology should 

4 issue in a social philosophy the book is disturbing, because it shows. clearly enough 

| that there are still some who think that sociology should start with philosophical 


assumptions other than those furnished common sense and 


"Duke University 


of Child W ‘elfare. 3 3rd 1. Ed. Ed. By 
The Macmillan in Co., 1936. Pp. xvit549. 


1910, Mangia published his original on Child stak- 
ing g out the field of the social problems of childhood. In 1914, this was enlarged i into 
; his Problems of Child Welfare, and in 1924, a revised edition appeared. The 
_ *present: volume i is the third edition of this ; enlarged book, and ‘the | author’s fourth 
, work cov ering the same e general range of problems. With these s successive editions, 
extending over a quarter of a century, Professor Mangold has identified himself in 
the minds of a generation of students with the subject of child welfare. aia 
Considering this new volume as a revision, it might be pointed out t that it is some- 
4 what more brief than its immediate predecessor, despite the extensive developments 
of the past decade. The discussion of birth rates alone is lengthened—birth control - 
aa is included for the first time. The space devoted to child health and delinquency is 
the same; that given to infant mortality, play, social aspects of education, child 
_ labor and juvenile delinquency, in each case is decreased. Revision of an “old text 
“ is always a difficult task, with constant temptation to let generalities remain and to | 
eliminate specific material. To this temptation the a author has yielded, perhaps too 
much, with the result that this third edition seems somewhat less virile than the — 
_ Concerning this book as a text, some curious omissions and relative emphases 
might be noted. There is practically | no reference to recent social changes, such as 
S those of population and the family, which are so significant in an analysis of child 
—— There is little save incidental reference to family protection 2 and service 
‘ ~ 4 _as a form of child welfare work. Discussion of parental education is scant. The i im- 
_ of the depression: upon children is almost ignored. Child guidance is given 
two pages; - child labor, seventy pages. The discussion of the causes of juvenile de- -— 
- linquency makes no reference to Healy and Bronner’s summary of four thousand 
ae the largest body of carefully studied cases in the history of criminology. Nine 
_ lines are devoted to the Glueck study of a thousand delinquents. These, of course, 
ip 24 are matters of judgment in in the organization of a text, covering a wide range of prob- © 


Despite i its this book serves as a popular summary of available 
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e Renaissance. By ScuHatter. Munich: von 
einhardt, 1935. Pp. 189. RM. 6.60. 


To the ‘considerable array of interpretations of the Renaissance, this brief ene —— 
Heinrich Schaller furnishes a refreshing contribution. Taking an n essentially — 
philosophical approach, the author endeavors to isolate the various elements enter- | 
ing into this complex era of European history, , analyzes the peculiarly ‘ ‘Renais-— 
-sance”” ’ contribution | to the stream of history, and arrives at an appraisal of the 
‘movement which has originality without being new., 


_ Emphasizing i its European character despite the unquestioned leadership of Italy 
and Germany, the writer sees in the Renaissance a unique moment in European © 
history, differing at once from the medieval and the modern ages, and from the — 
‘contemporaneous movements of the Reformation and -Counter-Reformation. Its 
contribution lay in a new world-outlook, religious still, but humanistic in the widest 
sense of the term. Neither the medieval concept of sinful nature, a concept shared 
by Protestantism, nor the “enlightened”’ man of Reason of the eighteenth century, 
‘is present in the Renaissance ideal; the Renaissance man is ‘“‘a harmonious micro- 
_cosm”” in whom is s mirrored the I harmony and majesty of God. The mov ement is 
Gain by a a creativeness in all domains of life and thought, by the rise of | 
national cultures, the freeing of the human spirit from dogma, and by a new ap- 

preciation of of man’s potentialities to explore, tof fulfil and to sea sleeadl his ae role in 
_ As an analysis of the Renaissance this study is keen, penetrating, hesid and force- 
ful. But the emphasis upon the new, the unique qualities of the Renaissance spirit, 
_the sharp differentiation of the latter from the medieval and the modern, and from — 
the Reformation and Counter-Reformation, gives to the movement, in the opinion | 


of this reviewer, an | exaggerated prominence, The Renaissance emange once more 


indeed, to judge | from the author’s own enthusiastic superlatives, of J. A. A. Sym mond 
Die Renaissance i is, s, notwithstanding, a stimulating, study. 


Leona Cc L 


_ Prostitution in World. By Giapys ‘New York: 


New | ¥ ork: Vv anguard P P 


ntific seins of books on apeutinaion’ has 1 risen in the last two decades, 
but ww none in English has eclipsed Flexner’s Prostitution in Europe, pub- 
lished in 1914. Of the two contributions under review, one does not actually impair 
_ the standard, the other (a different and more unique approach) achieves distinction. 
Both of them, however, reflect our common cultural compulsive to make the the life of of 
the prostitute appear more e wretched than it really yis. 
_ Gladys Hall’s book, uneven in merit, falls below the caliber of Sachdons’ Vice in 
Chicago and Reitman’ ’s Second Oldest Profession. It has wide scope, contains con-_ 
siderable information, and shows occasional insight into phases s of the subject, but — 
it has two major defects—the presence of moral bias and the absence of systematic : 
“concepts. Against letting the first becloud clear vision of the facts the author — 
__ struggles commendably, but i in the end she fails. Towards overcoming the second 7 
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kes no attempt, for she seems oblivious of it. One cannot help. believing that 
ar ‘on eakness contributes to the other. For instance, a source of confusion lies i in her ; 
ae failure to distinguish sexual freedom, promiscuity, and prostitution. Yet this very 
ey confusion feeds a latent moral attitude, for it enables the author to mobilize the 
‘popular disapprobation of prostitution against mere sexual freedom. Inconsistent- 
a ly, one of the main conclusions of the book is that in so far as prostitution has de- 
yi clined i in | recent years it is due to ) the growing freedom of sex relations between 
_ Miss Hall’s treatment is nc non-statistical in character. She has garnered her in- — 
§ formation mainly from her own experience as policewoman and welfare worker in 
& England, and from interviews and correspondence. Although her facts are well- 
2 grounded, the reader may choose to be skeptical t that the horrors of venereal d disease _ 
are as great, their causation by promiscuity as inevitable, and the demands of hus- 


_ bands on wives as excessive as she paints them. The reader may “also complain that 


“cussed i in the text) not appearing it in it; a a short book should have either a good index. 

or none at all. He may object that in spite of the highly valuable summary of laws © 

- relating to prostitution in some ten countries, parts of the material are out of date, — : 
notably that dealing with Germany. He may say, finally, that her causal analysis is l. 
and lists factors for promiscuity, eater She 


7 
ables her to come to the pains that ‘ seems no social reason why prostitu- 
_ tion should continue and many social reasons why it should not.” ” She ends her book — 
with a rapturous plea for the redirection ¢ of sexual e energy to non-sexual channels, © 
hoping that in this arduous task ‘ “man’s alliance with a Power greater than ‘mpc 
“will help out. To many it will seem that in spite of flashes of insight and an impres- 
sive accumulation of observation she has failed to grasp the fundamental nature of 
an institution as venerable and ubiquitous as prostitution, = 
In Sterile Sun three prostitutes relate their life stories. The first and longest is 
that of the girl Sue. Though she uses no punctuation other than periods, her fast- "7 
*y _ moving tale seizes the reader’s intérest from the early beginning of her career to its 
early end. Fondled at age eleven by the head of the house in which she was child — 
ia neglected at home, treated harshly by employers, mishandled by the z 
courts, possessed of only a half. knowledge of sex, and goaded by the need of money © 
and independence, she succumbs as a mere ‘child to one lustful male after another | 
=. = she is a bona fide prostitute. Her end, an early death from abortion (which, ‘in _ 
spite of well-known statistics to the contrary, alw: ays in fiction has deleterious re- 
sults) i is told in the stories of Allie and Winkie, who were her friends. Allie, an - 
atheist, vents her sarcastic bitterness on the so- called respectable world, and es- 
"specially on welfare workers. Winkie, devoutly religious, dreams of becoming a. 
respectable church member. Winkie also describes the character of Mollie, who is 
_ the stupid devoted slave of a pimp. These stories, couched in the prostitutes’ own 
= picturesque language, and based upon the multifarious experiences | told Mrs. Slade 
in her juv enile court and child welfare work in Saratoga County, New Y ork, manage 
to convey the seamy side of prostitution and yet at the same time the motivation 
~ lying behind it. They are synthetic life histories, so realistic that they might as well 
_ be fact as fiction. A slight dramatic element, and especially the device of rev vealing 
the character of each through the words of the others as well as her own, lends even 
} greater reality than truth would give. The book is therefore a good example of the 


fictional presentation of social fact. 
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of the Case | Records of 500 | Children 1 Studied 
at the udge Baker Foundation Guidance Clinic and on n Probation 


rather than with a cases dealt with bya court. 
The five hundred cases which are the subjects of this study appeared before the 
_ Juvenile Court of Boston and were dealt with by the Judge Baker ——— 
_ Guidance Clinic beginning January 1, 1924. The follow-up i interviews began Janu- 
7 Dr. Beard studied these 500 delinquents from various angles concerning herself 
with their problems, their home life, physical and mental conditions, relation of their 
probation: and of the clinical study and analysis to companionship, recreation, em- 
ployment and education. In the boys’ cases 43 per cent were permanently, suc- 
cessful, 34 per cent temporarily successful, only 21 per cent failed and 2 per cent 
were undetermined, whereas in the girls’ cases 76 per cent were permanently suc- 
cessful, 12 per cent temporarily successful and only 12percentfailed. 
al The any min study by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, One Thousand De- 
s to mind, since their figures for success and failure are almost 
exactly the reverse “of Dr. Beard’s findings, that is, 12 per cent of the boys made 
‘satisfactory adjustment 2 and 88 per cent failed. . Dr. Beard does not once mention 
this study (which was published previously. or was at least familiar to the Judge ; 
‘Baker Foundation Guidance Clinic before Dr. made her study). There is no 
indication as to why it was ignored. 
- Whatever the answer may be, we must still ask: : How Sis wide . divergencies | = 
arise? Are they possibly the result of the fact that the Gluecks’ study covered an a 
earlier period of time (1917 to 1922), the Boston Clinic had not fully de- 
veloped its techniques of study, analysis, and treatment as they had during the - 
period of Dr. Beard’s study? Do her definitions of “‘success”’ and |“‘f: ailure”’ ’ differ 
from the Gluecks? Was she little concerned with delinquency after the period of z 
< _ probation ceased (the Gluecks studied the entire subsequent behavior of the proba- 


_tioner) ? Or are there other reasons? 7 


Students of Ni ursing. By Dantet H. Ku LP. 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xx+284. $2.50. 


it is a large question whether this book is not misnamed, for it is only jin - 


secondary sense a sociology text. As the blurb indicates, the book’ s object is “‘to 
help the nurse understand herself, her colleagues and patients and human beings, | = 
_ second to render a superior professional service, and third to recognize the need of = 
wi - continuous study of these problems”’! As such the book is primarily a statement _ 
ol the nurse’s functions and her Psy: chological and sociological relations to groups 
__ Perhaps s so elementary a treatise will serve a need i in the nursing profession, put 
r book can lay little claim to style or scholarship. Moreover, it would seem that 
: nurses might benefit from study of a text which would give them greater under- 
standing of cultural backgrounds, racial conflicts, and social and economic controls 


sub-title is more appropriate than the title of the book, since the latter gives 
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in the larger world rather narrowing of application of sociological 
theory to problems specifically those of their own profession. Such an ) attempt at 
oversimplification of sociology the sociologists at least will view with distrust. It 


m 
An Introductory Sociology For Teachers. _ By Davip SNEDDEN. New York: 


Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1935. Pp. 456. $2.00. 
ie he first of these books is a high-school text, a revision by Mills of the volume | 


; published by the late Professor Finney in 1923 and revised in 1930. The earlier 

_ book started with the original and acquired natures of man, gave much space to 

_ current institutional life, and ended with a chapter on the social mind. T The ‘ecaned 4 

follows this outline, adding a chapter on social change. 

_ As previously, the normal in social life is stressed, instincts are made the bases of _ 
all things, and the student 1 is presumably motivated toward a “sound” philosophy nm 
- of life. On the whole, the text is suited to the high-school level of experience, is well 
written, and its questions, problems and readings are carefully selected. 
The e second volume deals with the problem to which Snedden has given so much © 
of his | thought, a selection and slanting of sociological 1 materials for teachers in 

training. From the so-called societies sof men, the reader i is 

to the complex groupings of m 


from the findings « of present sociological pwd A valuable feature of ie book is 
- the ge generous use at the end of each chapter of “illustrative extracts,” i.¢., provoca- 


problems and viewpoints culled from a variety of sources. 


Ohio State Unit ersity 


Statistisches Lexikon. By Bruno GLEITzE. von 


Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1935. Pp. viiit+464. RM 6.00. 
rain from various German reviews indicate that Bruno Gleitze’s Statis- 
«bisches (Lexikon | has received a favorable reception in Germany. For quick reference, 
a _ international st statistics relating to various economic, geographical and social sub- 
jects are found in alphabetical order under their respective German key words, with | 
p y 
Farther cross-indexed references to the subject matter. In. order to save space Mr. 
Gleitze has used an elaborate system of approximately one hundred abbreviations, : 
not including those for the symbols of the metricsystem. 
The statistical data referring to quantities are given in metric units. Conver- 
sion factors for the British and American units of len th, area, and weight are © 
g 
:” included. . All monetary values are given in Marks or Reichsmarks respectively. Ss 
German official publications furnished the principal sources upon which the 
» 4 ecatioticn! data shown in the Lexikon are based. The necessary text presented i in the ~ 
a: volume refers strictly to the statistical material; no attempt to  Senanpee the statis- 
Approximately « one-half of ‘the statistical information contained in the volume 
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4 st stresses principally all national and international phases affecting the economic, in- 


dustrial and social fabric of the German Reich. 


‘student in and economic fields will: find the Lexikon a 
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‘The Conquest of ucatan. Franz Biom. Boston and N Jew York: 


ton Mifflin Company, 1936. Pp. 238. $3. 50. 
_ Among books on the : ancient Maya written for the general reader, this deserves a 


of favored place. Setting aside the accounts s of personal experiences by such archaeolo- 
4 gists as Gann, Ann Morris and Gregory ‘Mason, the much less dependable City of 
7 the Sacred Well, by Willard, and Edward H. Thompson’ s mixture of fact and ro- | 
mance, The Peaple of the Serpent, one may compare Blom’s book only with The His- 
tory of the Maya by Thompson and Gann, and The Conquest of Mexico, by J. Leslie a 
Mitchell. But Mitchell’ book, though well. -written and thorougaly interesting, 
assumes" 
Indonesia, is romantic, while Gana and Thompson have given 
“us not a rounded book on the Maya but a sort of expert manual of information _ 


_ This book, a good, reliable ; account, reflects the author’s extensive personal ac- 7 
_ quaintance with the area in which the May an peoples lived and still live. It = 


~ good use of the early Spanish accounts, and not merely of the familiar published 

: _ Sources such asLanda, Bernal Diaz and Oviedo, but of less familiar sources, some 
7 documentary. The selection of photographic illustrations has been well made. ing 
7 _ To this reviewer’s view, some clarity has been lost by the plan adopted of telling 

the history of the conquest of the Maya in the first twenty chapters, with occasional 

aio on ancient customs, and then adding ten topical chapters describing the 

old Maya culture. The book is not well organized, and the style is often infelicitous. 

_ The reader’s way is also made difficult by the inconsistency with which the tradi-— 

tional Spanish spelling of Maya a words has been modified. The author’s viewpoint 


and his sty le are represented by the conclusion to a section on mortuary practices: 


a We try to picture the history of the most advanced people of ancient America, ‘try to re- 


Rosert REDFIELD 


a ‘Unit University of Chicago’ 


Rim of Chri stendom. By! HERBERT EUGENE Botton. New } ork: The Mac- 


It is likely that net one sociologist i ina hundred knows the name of Buscbio 


aS Kino, and that not even one historian in ten has heard of him. A detailed — 
ioe of the Jesuit missionary will not, therefore, filla conscious want. > 
“a Bolton’ 's loving research has, “nevertheless, a _ distinct value for certain el 
: scientists. Father Kino was the first | to explore Lower California, the first to prove 


much more effort and much are into >this we — 


that it was not a great island but rather a peninsula. He worked for twenty- : 
years among the Indians of Sofiora and Arizona, introducing cattle ranching, Euro- 
* ‘pean farming methods, and new crops, along ‘with the Catholic faith. What he 
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Led 


upon I Pima ethnography, upon the > Catholic n mission system, upon t the strugg gle 


history of northwestern Mexico from 1683 
Certain scenes, characters, and events are described | with a trifle too of 


a alle frontiers to E nglish settlements along the Atlantic seaboard seems excessive. 
—_—* one may skim these passages, content to watch from the sidelines the epamgenedl 
__ of the scholarly historian with his data and his colleagues. Father Kino may not 
¥ work the missionary did was solid. T he experience of a wise ¢ pioneer i is alw: ay s ecu of 


a a, presents the church in © 
oa Mexico dere the last ten years as the victim of a ner and tyrannical government. © 
; 3 Many of the stories a as to persecution and atrocity that fill his pages are drawn from” 
reports sent by the bishops in Mexico to the . apostolic delegate then resident in 
San Antonio. Interesting chapters describe the secret functioning of priests when — 
regulated almost out of existence by law. The church, says the author, then “went 4 
back to the catacombs.” The church always takes strength by its martyrdoms; this __ 
book will help her once ‘more to accomplish this among the faithful. 
The writer takes little or no account of the long history of struggle between church 
_ and state in Mexico as secular powers, or adopts Bishop Kelley’s view that the 
- church i in Siemeo has always been the vassal of the state. This reviewer finds chiefly 
flict is between a venal and 
autocratic governing group on the one hand, and on the other “‘the Mexican people,” 
a population united in loyalty to and understanding of the church and her religion. 
This is not the case. Interests and disputes in Mexico are more local than this. And 
millions of Mexicans are not Catholics in the sense of conscious eee in the © 
supernatural religion captained by the hierarchy. 
_ Nevertheless, there is validity and i importance in the point a F" if not made, — 
_ that Mexico’ s old struggle is changing 1 in 1 character: a conflict between an old vested 
_ interest and a rising power (secular state > government) i is becoming i in parta struggle 7 
between ideologies, one radical, economic- social and state-promoted, the other, the | 
Express and Stagecoach Days in California. By Oscar OsBuRN WINTHER. | 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1936. Pp. 197. $2.25. 


_ Inaneat and thorough little monograph, } Mr. Winther has traced the rise, ascend- 
, and decline of the various as lines in California from the days of 
“Systems” they could not be called, for every | 

body and spirit) who preferred 


PINS 


eS = his line. Large companies ieee or r edged out smaller ones —a process which 
- foreshadowed general American business practice in later years—until Adams & — 


et and Wells F. argo dominated the scene. After the panic of 1855 the latter 
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Mr. Winther has been to the of attenuation. His footnotes and bibli- 
a ography give evidence of his assiduous scholarship. He introduces his Preface by the a 
; remark that the important role of the express and stagecoach i in the economic and © 
a social life of California has been sadly neglected. It still is. In spite of his attempt - 
a: to relate the specific narrative to the general growth of civilization in California,” 
he has really given an account only of the various companies. Occasional census _ 


figures, crop data, and prices do not reveal the growth of civilization. The book, 2 
then, is a sound but narrow historical document, valuable for its assembled facts, 


2 but leaving California’s social history 


Puritans i in the South Seas. By Louts B. WwW RIGHT Isang Fry. 


New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1936. Pp. 347. $3. 00. 
If sociologists ‘could X-ray and yet vivify contemporary political and economic 
history with anything like the success with which the authors have laid bare the 
missionary impact upon Pacific Islanders during the early nineteenth century, they 
_ might achieve some startling results. In the course of a vivid and interesting chron- 
-icle, they cast a telling light upon almost ev ery imaginable process in spreading and 
F reacting toward a culture. It was not their intention to paste abstract appellations 
- upon these Processes. They aimed to describe the Protestant missionaries a actually 
ee an “acceptance of Puritan ethics and bourgeois c culture” on the p part of | 
Polynesian preliterates. They carried their narrative to the stage of later repudia- 
tion (in some cases), resurgence of native customs, decimation of the population. 
- hey see in n itvall “ an interesting chapter i in the history of the meneead of Anglo- 
Saxon culture.” Few will deny they have made it so. 
- From internal evidence I infer they have never been in the South Seas nor ex- 
perienced the “deficiencies” of native dwellings for keeping Occidentals (spoiled, 
if you will) fit. Nor do they. coum to realize, in endlessly reiterating the original oc- a 
_ cupations of the missionaries, how American history would read if the same were : 
done for American luminaries. And only late in the volume do they link up the sever- _ 
‘ity of native prohibitions and taboos with the severity of Puritan compulsion. These | 


are but samples. It would take a good deal of rigorous culling and revising thor- 
7 oughly to objectify their story and to link it adequately with related features i in the 


os But as an antidote for 100% ‘religious and commercial Anglo-Saxonism, asa 


timulus to deflating the egocentric evaluations of any culture, as an interesting 
bit of supplementary reading bubbling over with illustrations of the culture- and ; 
- culture. contact phase of a course in sociology or anthropology, it can be heartily | 


Cit ilization. As told to Florence ALFORD. 


Norman: ‘University of Oklahoma I Press, Pp 203 3. $2. 2.50. 


this the gre great- of Tecumseh recounts story ral thei impact of 
the white man’s civilization upon the Shawnees in Oklahoma, a story beginning as 
= back as 1860. It i is the sort of testimony which, “considered alone, amounts to 


little, but which, read in conjunction with the biographies wee Indians who have me 
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geen tribal life ‘ates 


build up a true conception of the pte th and fall of Indian —err 
» Alford grew in a social mi matrix, one” in government, 


area good bit of reporting on these matters. youth he sensed 
the futility of the attempt on the part of the : Shawnees to remain aloof from white 

men’s s culture; he attended a mission school and then went for three ' years to Hamp-- 


ton Sactionte. Hie return to the tribe after his inoculation with white men’s ways 


was nota triumphant one. He was suspect. It was only by years of patient work as _ 
4 an educator and an interpreter that he won the confidence of his people again; he | 
a 4 is now head of the business committee of the Shawnees. Between his youth and his 


_ maturity, however, the tribe had lost its homogeneity , its lands, its self-confidence, 
independence. This book is the record of that decline, 


No literary i importance attaches to the account; and Mr. Alford at 76 monoto- 


maz ~ ‘nously remembers only the fine qualities of his p people. He and his amanuensis have 
not striven to make a drama of his life. The book takes its place without fanfare on 


fi 


A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology. By P. A. SOROKIN, 


_ Zimmerman, and C. J. Ga.pIn. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 
1930 32. 3 3 vols. Pp. xx +646; xiv 7+6773 xili+7 52. 37. 
A great water has run over rie dam since ‘three beautifully bound 
and printed volumes appeared in 1930, but its subsequent course has not always - 
been in the right direction. There is much evidence t that students of rural life have 
absorbed a at least a few of the numerous ideas to be | gained from even a casual read- 
ing of this monumental treatise, but our social psychologists, statisticians, systemat- 
pe ic sociologists, and other specialists go = several ways, with a few honorable 
exceptions, as ifitdid notexist. 
the last feeble defence of these complacent gentry -is taken away, 
‘University of Minnesota Press has cut the price, already extremely reasonable, 
exactly in half. Every sociologist (not merely the “rural” ” variety) who wants to 
do more than go through the motions of teaching, grinding out trite textbooks, - 
compiling masses of undigested and irrelevant data in the fond belief that he is 
- doing Research, should not only own but attentively read these books. No proph- — 
— ecies can be hazarded, of F course— ‘You can lead a fool to knowledge, but oi 
‘cannot make him think”—but in some cases the results r may be salutary. — 


Macmillan Co, 1996. Pp. $4.50. 
While this v is as the thied edition of Rural Sociology, first pub- 
7 lished in 1922 and revised in 1927, it is practically a new work in point of view as 
as in organization and subject matter. 
‘The keyr note of this work is that the major events of rural life are the results of - 
the motives and movements by which inhabitants adjust themselves to the land. 7 


The materials are organized into six major divisions: Rural Society and Rural Soci 
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Rural Sociolo bg 4 By Joun Morris Gittetre. New York: T he 
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Ecological Conditions; Bio-Social Conditions; Conditions; 
Rural-Urban Relations; and Rural Social Progress. 
— Following the introductory chapters on society and rural 
chapters describing ecological conditions: geographical influences; the impact of a 5 
ice changing social order; social significance ce of adjustment to land; and types of rural | 
- communities. Bio-social conditions are analyzed in six chapters dealing with: the 
vi phy: sical traits of agricultural inhabitants; rural health and vitality; number, dis-_ 
re tribution, and increase of the rural population; migration and its “laws”; and effects 
__ of migration on the size and composition of rural population. Under socio-cultural 
conditions are discussed: the social structure; wealth and poverty; isolation and com- _ 
munication; deficiency and anti-social classes; the school and education; the church 


_and religion; the farm family, rural children and youth; American farm tenancy; and 
agricultural labor. Under rural-urban relations fall: chapters dealing with villages | 
and with farm, town, and city relations; attitudes; and selective effects on mental — 
_ capacity of rural- urban migration. Rural social progress is treated in five chapters 
on: nature and methods of rural progress; standards of living among farmers; 
_ farmers’ political action; rural leadership; and community building, 
_ Fifty-six statistical tables and 44 maps and charts give special form to the fact " 
y= ~ materials of the 35 chapters of the text. The subject matter of each chapter is clearly 
_ organized. Questions and topics for discussion and reference lists are a “ee of each 
Research results from 600 writers as well as the long and intensive 
experience of the author are cited. These factual materials are thoroughly 
and they are fitted into the conceptual frame work of sociology 
and reader can view the facts with an encieneienting of their larger significance in 
2 WwW orthy of note among other chapters are those dealing critically with the “laws 7 


of migration; the selective effects on mental capacity of rural- urban 7 


Ina | 25-page ge chapter, agricultural labor is given an adequate survey with cde 
- questions and references. Many rural sociologies neglect this important part of — 
a This work embodies he of the labors of a veteran sociologist whose 
interests have ranged from practical social reform to statistical research in popula- 
a problems. It is “up-to-date and is one of the most scanned of existing 
of American rural life. 


American Agriculture. By Joserx ScHAFER. New 


The Macmillan Co. 193 36. Pp. in+302. $2. 


‘This ; small volume is a recasting of eight lectures ¢ given by: the author at Univer: 

— Calege University of London, during: the spring of 1936. The scope of the book i is 

realized by a discussion of (1) ‘land for farmers, (2) primitive subsistence farming, 

— (3) big business farming, (4) i improv ed farming, (5) professional farming, (6) social — 


This brief s survey relates historical facts concerning colonial settlement, the —_ 

ward expansion of agriculture, land-grabbing, the transition from self-sufficing to. 

capitalistic agriculture, the influence of education, social changes i in farm life with ; 
; references to rural demography, a glimpse of the political trends in agriculture from 


-Shay’s Rebellion to H and the AAA, and finally concludes with nell 
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the past they are the nation’s hope in the future. 

ae adjective “social” is placed in the title as an indication that the reader will 

; not find the book to be a history of technical agriculture. Nor does it pretend tobea _ 

- sociological interpretation c of the history of American agriculture. As a book written © 

in popular style, free from dubious terminology, divested of propaganda, lacking 
in nauseating nostrums, fairly safe even when intentionally optimistic in its inter- | 
pretations, | authenticated by dependable sources, and sufficiently graphic to be 
interesting, this one is unexcelled among the histories of agriculture heretofore 
_ published. _ It should be in the library of every high school in which vocational agri- 
_ culture i is a curricular function. Likewise, organizers of farmer’s unions, county 
-_ agricultural agents, and other pe popular readers will find it useful oF on occasions. For 
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in the South, Policy Papers No. 3. By 
Pipkin. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. 


w The | Other er - Half Is Hous Southern No. 4. By Rupert 
B. VANCE. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 


Industrial Social Security in the South, Lang Policy Paper No. 
> Hoop. Chapel Hill: 


The Southern Press the Constitution, Policy — No. 
6. By Francis P. MILLER. Chapel ‘All: University of of N Carolina 
Press, 1936. Pp. 28. $0.15. et mi 


The TVA and Economic Securi rity in the South, Southern Policy Pap ors ,No 


By T. Levron Howarp. ». Chapel | Hill: ‘University 


Seven of the most eminent social scientists in South contribut®’— lo 

of pamphlets issued by the Southern Policy Committee in co-oper!'' on with the 
_ Institute for Research in Social Science of the University of North \ arolina. The a ye. 
_ problems d: discussed are those generally agreed to be the most pressing'in the South- = 
ern Region. The basic | philosophy permeating the booklets, and, indeed, that under- oP 

lying the work of the Committee, seems to be one of social responsibility for the 


$ is so frequently the case in our r day, nowherd ‘ure the i in- 
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AMERICAN SOCIOL OGIC: LR I} 
serious social shortcomings and makes proposals for alleviating the « dificultics. An 
_ attempt to mobilize liberal forces for a program of social action, these papers are — 
expressions of a very important regeneration now occurring in ‘the South. _ a 
‘? In the first paper T. J. Woofter, Jr., indicates the important demographic factors 
_ which must be considered in any social planning f for or by the South. H. C. Nixon — 
follows with an analysis of agricultural production and distribution in the Southern — 
- Region. Without a thorough reorganization of the South’s large-scale agriculture 7 
thatw ill eliminate share cropping h he sees no possibility o of social security for southern 
farmers. Charles W. Pipkin gives a brief résumé of present social legislation in | the 
: South, and relates this to the Social Security Act. With 27 photographs Rupert B. — 
Van ance pictures the housing situation among the lower strata of the South and con- 
_ trasts it with that of the planters, and that of present Resettlement Administration — 
= clients. Robin Hood analyzes the economic situation in the South, stressing how — 
far it falls short of providing “all persons able and seeking employment” with — 
: “tobe : at annual wages sufficient to furnish them with an acceptable standard of — 
living.”’ Liberal and progressive editorials from the southern press, samples o of the 
stimulants newspaper men are providing, dealing with the Constitution are. oT 
Francis P. Miller. T. Levron Howard summarizes one 
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: Activities, Interests, and Problems. I. Married Young Men and 
omen, 15 to 29 Sears of Age. By W. A, ANI DERSON. U 


D. E. Linpstrom. Un maverenty of Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station. 


22.1 > 
Bolletin 423, 1996 Pp. 79-127, 
ur U tilizing a aed prepared i in act U. S. Office of Education, Anderson attempts 
to reveal the | socia! situation peculiar to married youth of one county, divided — 
= farms, hamlets, and villages. Possessing a high school education, having 
urban experience but reared in the present community, these youth are only par-_ 
- tially or temporarily assimilated into the world of occupations. Their vocational, : 
& leisure, and social activities, and their affirmed desires with respect to each of these 
7 _ realms are pictured in detail. Greater opportunities for sociability are most de-— 
-manded. Adult educators and extension workers may consider this report their 7 
4 charter; sociologists will appreciate the contribution to our knowledge of the rela- 
tions of sclolescents and young adultstothe social structure. 
a Lindsts, n offers (supplementary to the work of Hypes, Lundberg, Geddes, Kolb) a 
one of the. w studies of the e neglected problem of participation in voluntary, _ ; 
institutionz zed groups. A complete treatment of this problem would involve the 
analysis of the incidence of affiliations with different groups among the persons ofa 
given community, the intensity of participation in the available groups, and the 
os of overlapping and exclusive affiliation, as well as data on leadership and — , 
a evaluation of the merits of each group by its members. Mobility of population, a 
standards of living and culture, and location of residence with respect to the seat 
=4 wd of the organizations are among the conditioning circumstances. If theoretic socio-— 
_- logical analysies of primary and secondary relationships and modern trends in the 
- “importance ‘oft these relationships are to be clothed with respectable verification, 
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in studies of t this type are needed in greater numbers. Lindstrom has contributed in 


this study to our ce on many of these points, but he could mare given a 
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‘State Agricultural Experiment Seation , Fort Collins, a“ Federal W orks 


Progress Administration, 193 ‘Pp. 13 13. 


‘Soci 


Administration, 1936. Pp. 28. 


That Federal and State authorities are not in ‘relief activi- 


——_ ties is evidenced by these two mimeographed bulletins, announced asa “‘codperative __ 

_ plan of rural research.”” Perhaps it is a little presumptuous on the part of theauthor _ 
and sponsors to attach the label of “‘research”’ to the publications; “social inven- 


given: : From 193. 33, to 1935, only s seven states had a proportion n of 
_ population on relief than Colorado, and in October, 1935, only four states had a 

hleler percentage of farmers receiving relief; of the relief cases closed from July to 
_ October, 1935, only 31.7 per cent were absorbed by private industry; Spanish- 

Americans and Mexicans constitute a more “employ able” relief group than the 

‘whites”’; ; rural areas have less than their proportionate : share of raged dependents; q 
10.9 per cent of the entire relief load was ‘composed of cases including « one or more 
=~ over er 65, a that age-group c constituted only 6.7 per cent of the state’s’ 


I orsity of Kansas 


The Settlement of the | Assyrians: A Work of Humanity and Appeasement. 7 
Information of the Publications Department of the League Na- 


tions provides i in the above pamphlet an account of the administrative plans and ‘ 
_ procedures i in the transfer of the Assyrians, who for centuries have existed on the 


> 
‘margins of history as a disunited and unshepherded people, from the government 


o of Iraq, a province in Persia, to the Levant States on the Mediterranean coastlands, 
4 in order to give the group a fresh start in a sp dyer safe home and to bring them 

“<4 into prosperous cultivation of the soil with the aid of the French authori ties in 

Sy Tia and of the British 1 government. 
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